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A Nation Asks ‘What Made Sgt. McKeon Do It?’ 
ee 28a at 
Lehman to Take 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE MEN in Barracks 
761 on Parris Island turned 
out for a march last April 


) 
= —— PENNA. 


that concluded in a tragedy 
which shocked the nation. 
As you know, six raw recruits 
training to become marines 
drowned in the swift current of 


Ribbon Creek. 


Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, 


of Worcester, Mass., had ordered 
them, and led them, the accoun!s 
said, into the dangerous rapids. 


His current trial is regarded as. 


one of the most sensational in 
the long history 

of the marines 

©* and testimony 

so far revealed 

that the train- 

ing officer gave 

his orders be- 

cause his de- 

tachment of 75 

~ was “mediocre” 

- and because 

several had be- 

haved in an 

“indisciplinary” mafiner during 
the day. The march evidently 
had as its purpose the punish- 
ment of the recruits and was to 
serve as a warning to the others, 
Not all the testimony is in, 
Sgt. McKeon is yet to take the 
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stand, but there is enough to in- 
dicate some telling aspects of the 
case. % 

Emile Zola Berman, the New 
York trial lawyer who volunteer- 
ed to defend the marine drill in- 
structor sought expressions from 
former marines. What they said 
is doubtless a matter for earnest 
consideration among America’s 
young as well as their parents. A 
former Corporal from San Diego, 
Calit., telegraphed McKeon, 
“You taught them what they 
taught you.” From Lake Charles, 
La., another wired. “Sgt. McKeon 
is being blamed for the fault of 
a system.” Many others respond- 
ed similarly. 

Marine Corps Commandant 
Gen. Randolph McC Pate has 
said: “In a very real sense the 
Marine Corps is on trial for the 
tragedy of Ribbon Creek just as 
surely as is Sergeant McKeon.” 

* 

THE. PROSECUTOR, Maj. 
Charles Sevier, called witnesses 
who testified Sergeant McKeon 
was drinking the day of the 
march. About 8 p.m., according 
to Pvt. Melvin Barber, of 146th 
Street, New York, ove of the 
march's survivors, the drill serge- 
ant told his platoon: “We're gc- 
ing for a little swim. Those who 
cant swim will drown. Those 
who can will be eaten by sharks.” 

McKeon led his men into the 
water saving, “Lets go down- 


stream where there is a_ little 


tide.” Barber said he did-not go. 
“I was nervous. I knew I couldn't 
swim. I just stopped.” The New 


Yorker said McKeon appeared | 
Shocked when he realized the | 


business had gotten out of hand 
as the swirling waters swept over 
the men. The defense argued 
that as soon as McKeon saw his 
error he leaped to the. help of 
some who were going down. It 
was too late, and though some 
of the recruits rescued others who 
were struggling in the water, six 
were swept away and lost. 

Sgt. McKeon is charged with 
four counts: manslaughter, op- 


Behind Stassen Drive 
To Dump Dick Nixon 


—See Page 5 


NIXON STASSEN 


Rights Sell-Out 


lo Demo Parley 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—With the civil rights bill 
apparently killed for this session through a top 
level deal between Republican and Democratic 


leaders in the Senate, Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) served 
notice that the liberal Democratic bloc “will carry this fight 


to the Democratic party's na- 
tional convention.” 

Senate majority leader Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex) scuttled the 
civil rights bill with the openly 
expressed support of minority 
leader William Knowland (R- 
Calif) despite the last minute 
urgent plea of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In telegrams 
to the two leaders, Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAA- 
CP, urged vainly that they use 
their.intluence to bring the bill 
to a‘ vote in the Senate. 

The measure, as H. R. 627, 
had passed the House on Mon- 
day by a thumping majority, 
276 to 126, revealing the weak- 
ness of Dixiecrat opposition 
when Republicans and _ the 
Northern Democrats act to- 
gether. 


THE BILL as passed by the 
House contained the provisions 
recommended by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and endorsed by 


Orr. , 
Negro Democrats 


Warn Parity on 
Civil Rights 


vv 
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laws against discrimination and 
give federal protection to the 
right to vote now being flouted 
by White Citizens Councils in 
Southern states. 

Similar legislation had been 
bottled up for months in the 
Senate Judiciary committee, 
headed by Sen. James O. East- 
(D-Miss). A motion by 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) two weeks ago to send 
these bills to the floor had been 
deteated bv a rule of “unanimous 
consent” imposed by Eastland 
with GOP acquiescense, a rule 
which destroved the principle 
of majority control. | 

On Monday after the House 
approved H.k. 627, the bill au- 


+ 


J 


President Eisenhower as “must” 


~~" tomatically went to the Senate. 
legislation. It would strengthen 


The liberal bloc which includ- 
ed Hennings, Sen. Lehman and 


IT CANNOT WAIT! 


Last week, we informed you, our readers, of no credit left to fall back upon. 

We must, therefore, depend on every. individual 
reader devoted to our paper to see that we con- 
tinue to publish. 


Piya ; you to make the necessary small sacrifice if you 
Up until Wednesday, we had received a few juow this is essential. 


the very rough financial situation facing us, and 
asked for immediate help from every reader de- 
voted to this paper. 


hundred dollars in response to our plea, where 
we need thousands. 

This, however, was not unexpected since from 
long experience we've learned it takes weeks ol 
hammering before a fund plea begins to take. 

Alas, we do not now have these weeks. To give 
a single illustration, this coming Tuesday, July 
31st, we must meet inescapable obligations amount- 
ing to $6,500—in addition to routine expenditures. 
We have no way of meeting these obligations, 
which we can evade or postpone only on great 
peril, except from contributions coming in answer 
to our plea. 


without delav. 


out of the fact that less than $80,000 has been 
raised by the Emergency Committee for a Free 


We ask again: 

® Regardless of whether you have contributed 
already, send $10 directly to the Emergency Com- 
mitee tor a Free Press—more if you can afford it— 
If EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we.can meet our immediate need. 


® That you make it your business to reach other 
supporters of the paper this week, tell them what 
the situation is, ask them to contribute $10 even 
if it hurts, and get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. If you're at a summer resort, 
there may be others who will contribute if asked. 

All checks and money orders must be made 
As we said last week, our problem now arises ot to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press. 
Send these or cash to the Committee at 575 Sixth 


Press, when $100,000 was needed by mid-July. Ave-, Room 301, N.Y.C., or bring contributions 
We have no way of making this deficit up, and to our office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-II) had 
made their plans to save it from 
the tate of other civil rights 
measilles by objecting when the 
majority leader asked for unan- 
imous consent to refer it to the 
Eastland committee. 


But with a Southerner, Sen. 


w Pp : 
We knew there are enough of Lister Hill (D-Ala) in the chair, 


IT 1S ESSENTIAL. (Continued on Page 5) 


SEN. KNOWLAND 


Soviet Restoring 
Yiddish Culture— 
Eyewitness Reports 


2 
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(—See Page 4) | 
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ression of his troops, drinking 
i the barracks and drinking in 
front of recruits. Conviction on 
all counts could bring him six 


ears and three months at hard | 


bor. 
* 


THESE ARE some of the main 
(Continued on Page 13) 


U. $. Communists View on Soviet Statement 


At the last meeting of the national committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, held on July 19, at the headquarters of the Communist 
Party, 101 W. 16 St., N. Y. C.. a number of current questions 
were discussed including the recent resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


As a result of this discussion, the following statement was 
adopted: 

The resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is a most valuable and important con- 
tribution to analyzing the origins, effects.and lessons of the mistakes 
made by the CPSU under Stalin's leadership. We welcome it. 

In responding to the discussion and views of other Marxist 
parties of the world, including our own, the resolution reflects the 
developing relationship of independent and friendly criticism which 
today marks the fraternal solidarity of Communist parties. ‘The 
Communist Party of the United States took note of these new re- 
lations in the statement issued by its National Committee on 
June 25: : 

“These relations must be based on the principles of serving the 
best national interests of each people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; of the equality of parties; of the right 
and duty of the Marxists of all countries to engage in friendly 


criticism of the theory or practice of the Marxists of any country, 
whenever they feel this necessary. Far from weakening, this will 
strengthen international working class solidarity.” 

The resolution of the CPSU is a timely and major contribu- 
tion to a further strengthening of such international solidarity. It 
assists all Marxist and working class organizations in their struggle 
to promote peaceful relations among states, irrespective of social 
systems—the common desire of all mankind. 

Certain monopolist circles, in our country in particular, are 
becoming ever more unscrupulous in attempting to utilize the 
present new relations and friendly discussions between the Com- 
munist parties for their own evil ends. The. State Department: 
and the commercial press are trying to suppress the historic con- 
tributions which the 20th Congress of the CPSU made especially 
to promote peaceful co-existence. In a vain effort to rekindle the 
cold war, they are trying to twist the self-critical revelations about 
the violations of socialist law and principle that took place in the 
latter years of Stalin’s leadership in order to incite enmity toward 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 

They are trying to fish in what they believe to be the troubled 
waters of the international working class movement hoping to Ww 


(Continued on Page 13) ; 


Steel Stalemate Broken as Facts Which Stee! Trust 
. a, , | Would Like to Conceal 
Conferees Claim ‘Progress: |. :::::.:02e2/2; 2.00% 


well-documented facts in fig- 47. pbecew dy Rigmar ar rose by 


By GEORGE MORRIS | _ jures on the issues in steela few] «7},. indetis has tnerenced 
STEEL NEGOTIATIONS, stalemated after the breakoff in Pittsburgh last Saturday,!hours after last Saturday’s! prices out of all proportion to in- 
took a-sudden turn for “progress” when they were resumed jin New York Tuesday. After | break off of negotiations, ar have| creased costs,” continues the report. 


' ne | <, ing! been a major influence in the de-|“For each $1 increase in Jab st 
ours, both sides came out with a joint statement noting they “are making! >€ 1 | increase in labor costs 
— — Leer anion’s & y J cision of the steel] companies to get, since 1945, exorbitant price in- 


wage policy committee of 170|of 52 weeks, would give the work-|licity. Public antipathy to the steel a to some earnest collective 9 have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
members was to assemble in New/jers 65 percent of takehome (minus|combine for its well know policy) 4'821nIng. Hit et SOVeRee. 
York Thursday afternoon. jobless insurance) based on what | of hiking prices substantially above} There was a_ possibility that aj The charge of the steel compa- 
- “accumption in labor|the worker's earnings averaged in|the “justified” added cost of wage|Congress moving fast for adjourn- nies that higher costs of materials 
it 8-8 Sune pe ‘ licy the weeks prior to a layoff, That, |increases, was undoubtedly a fac-|ment, would leave behind it a com-|are responsible . for the periodic 
negotiations where adie: abe gg says the union would most often}tor. ;mittee to investigate some of the|steep price hikes, was also refuted 
es ag — "effect that! give the worker little or even noth-| The union’s exposure of the steel| disclosures of the steel union or an|by the union with the disclosure. 
tract “‘Desore & takes d for a img, because workers, before lay-/trust’s extortionate pricing policies,| €xisting committee of either House) that since"1947 the price of materi- 
oe St a seldom average 40 hours a! with total disregard of the tre-|could undertake such pvertein) os rose by about 28 percent al- 


ubstan-| Of 
meeting unless there are st stan-| ‘ sat on its own. The steel companies! tho i ' | 
id : rig ae i 1 : ugh steel prices in the same 
tial grounds for a settlement. wee mendous productivity increases, pa I 


Another indication that some- ¢ The employers offered only!and the talk of a congressional in- would not relish such investiga-|period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
Another in waneage r : ROT 10 cents extra an hour for Sun-' vestigation of those practices, has| tion. cent. 
thing tangible ee aoa day work. The union demands}, doubtedly also served to hasten} “The union’s well-prepared am-| The profit level (before taxes) 
was the oo yor y sageere a time and one half for Saturday and the steel industry’s decision to cut] munition, apparently held for the! for the first half of 1956 has been 
the four union an q ae morypa e double time for Sunday work. This} the “inventory lockout.” “right moment’ consisted of two|running 15.3 percent higher tht 
xepresentatives — ha aad pie is a key demand among the work- te books which, along with a sum-|in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
cgmmittees to further explore Va) ore. mary covering letters of President|nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
ri0us Issues © t0 expedite” the ne-|""' Several other concessions} — THERE WERE also some po- David }. McDonald, went to mem-|above 1954. The union noted that 
golations. . orig‘nally offered by the companies {litical considerations to take into! pare Congréss and other public) workers wages are also figured on 
CENERAL rule. ‘negotia:|2 © take effect in later years./ account. The Republicans have persons. With anger mounting high|a before taxes basis. But even after 
AS A GE! eee ee IT he union wants both more sub-|apparently calculated that a Taft-| even jp many industry circles be-| taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 
tors dont waste time with specili¢| stantial fringe improvements and| Hartley injunction would not serve! cause the steel companies, acting;)been running 13.1 percent above 
issues until there is at least an IM*| ‘heir immediate effectiveness. their ends, although it has been); 4 monopoly, hiked prices far! 1955 and 1955 profits were above 
dication of a general basis for an) * talked about. The steel trust most) spove the added cost of wage in-| 1954 by 96.6 percent. 
agreement. | ASSUMING an agreement it! certainly doesn’t want to jeopardize creases, and much anti-monopoly a 
The knotty issue was the IN-| is not likely production will get | chances for a GOP victory. In the indignation already built up against THE share of wages for each 
sisience of the companies On Ajinto full blast for another week.'light of the steel industry's super-| the auto companies for their pricing|sales dollar of the industry has 
five-year pact. They came down Counting all factors, it is estimated | profits; price gouging and even a policies, the union directed its main a d._In 1939. 405 so iol 
to a three-year offer before the)that the companies will have ac-|policy of levying the burden on} fire against the price gouging poli-|each sale dollar were wages; in 
negotiations broke oft in Pitts- complished a substantial part of |the steel consumer for financing cies of the steel industry. | 1955 the wane es PPE to 
burgh, but it appears they wanted their objective of working off the|of the industrys vast expansion + : 35.5 The Rete ot . dde e 
no reopeners atid sought to scale}tremendous stockpile of steel built; program, it would not have~been Ore clinn's ‘dna smatidiie teed my | lab 
down th g offer on other provi- up in anticipation of a walkout|popular to issue an injunction to the industry can grant the demands| of <l actua ng on ae ton 
sions. Iu additon to the length} ince Jast January. About ten mil-|help the steel trust. of the steel workers and still realize | +} ‘e - pager J Jess in 1956 
of the pact, the negotiators must/jion tons of steel still have been} Meanwhile, a great deal of a profit far above the average in The —e ‘ a that 0 
settle other disputes among which) withheld from the market. ‘hardship was spread to industries| she country, without raising prices.| of ; ithare nr ehigcan ‘d one Long 
are the fololwing major ones: This strike was the fifth generaljand hundreds of thousands of di OG, pe dinages yy, ge es 
RIS 1 RE —spaga! , 4 After citing the facts on price,|over 1954 was a “phenomenal 11.2 
® The companies offered a raise|strike in -the steel industry since! workers not in steel. As the nego- fie 2 ar the|lrercent.” The current rate of in 
of 7.2 cents an hour annually—|1946. The others ran as follows:)tators resumed conferences in New} P!O'™S: PF lack Figg en " P ee hy 8 Bees 
. , , = a2 ble hg ! i oe agua nee} Union concluded by saying: crease is running 4.7 percent above 
about two percent_— from which|29 days in 1946; 49 days in 1949;| York, reports came thick and fast! “Within the fr: ork of its| 1955 
1.5 cents would be deducted for|54 days in 1952 (plus four addi-|from all paris of the country On} 1956 es aaa ge ‘the ssf owe a ey gS ae eA the 
additional payment, as the work-/tional days in a preliminary strike);|layoffs and plans for far heavier sail air al on Cll” eeeaie| Wik cline) Giiiiceiend: ellen: alana every 
ers share, on insurance. The} 12 hours in 1955. dismissals and shutdowns if steel weidn ‘cael leanne wiiiels eobabhiciiies asides eer race! Rega 
union wants something far more} One reason the steel industry} production doesn’t get under way eet tits ends of ite | commlaes \fheed to deh cena inceesene tnd 
substantial. moved for “progress” negotiations by August 1. Until last week the am " ‘ mons enieaiieaiats ne ee hee atiinal } da on to thd con- 
® The supplementary unemploy- | earlier . than might have been its effect was mostly on the railroad, with net : fits comparable to thefsumer three! flonan the cost of each 
ment benefits plan oifered by the|plan, is their obvious inability to} mine, ore and steel water shipping a io GO ap wage icrease.” the union went on 
companies, while for a maximum!build up hysterical apti-union pub-'and construction fields. 3 ge ool gre nly oe oe Ag steal 3 ea unlike ai. 
the steady, above-average produc-|most every other American indus- 


° ad tivity increase that is taking place; try—has increased its profits on each 
Mich. Jobless Preparing to Warn in the industry, the union added. dollar of sales, instead of lowerin 
The steel industry, unlike others,|it as volume increases. The stee 

. says the union, does not follow the| industry—unlike almost every other 

policy of taking productivity into| American industry—has refused to 


) , é oe 
: in ort comin rimaries account so as to make a smaller|/recognize that wages should in- 
profit } ‘4 sales dollar, but its in-|crease without a price increase 
» 


creased profits mainly by increase} when workers produce more steel 
By WILLIAM ALLAN 


in sales. But “steel prices have in-|/for each hour they work. 

: a ee ae - 7. creased proportionately with wage} “In short the steel industry can 

__ DETROIT.—The General Motors—Ford—Republican controlled State Legislature | ates ined. 2067 iqnacing enaidlyidibied to mucet the uniod’s prepensla 

which recently turned a deaf ear to the needs of the state's 220,000 jobless, may find ON |rising productivity in its pricing) without increasing prices, and with- 

Tuesday August 7th that thousands of unemployed have not forgotten them at the polls.! policies,” says the union. - out setting off any inflationary ef- 
August 7 is Michigan primary| ‘as ——— t The real productivity increase fects whatsoever.” 


day. State GOP spokesman told) workers in Lansing recently and | In the months ahead 18;000 to , 
do nothing to increase unemploy- | benefits. Don Leonard, former state | ployment compensation per month. LAB OR AFFAIRS 


Loe OS ‘cop. ti li issi ‘ 5 
ment compensation rates until et Cobb, 5 ee vCOP eialee a Already in the first six months off ©@ Say CD Used Against Strikers 


the primaries, | 


Whatever happens in the pri-| Governor, did a fade out when he aoe same 36,000 Michigan ire = @ Ceurt Test fer Georgia Law 
maries, the GOP spokesmen have, “#5 asked as to state his position. idents have been dropped from 
declared. will - decide their tactics | Gov. Williams was the only can- compensation Le because they THE New Jersey State Federa- 
on jobless benefits. Nothing will be'didate who addressed the unem- used up their 26 weeks. tion of Labor last week accused 
done, they said, until unemploy- loyed demonstration before it * the civil defense director of 
ment reaches 280,000 or 300,000,'went to lobby in the House and); ayy IN ALL, the UAW figures, Readington township and the 


ORGANIZED LABOR weet thi by GM president Herlow Cor, 80m 75,000 workers now laid off| sheriff of Huntedon County of 
: IR went to le le Ee dat We toe Med | will he ineligible for unemploy-| using civil defense personnel to 
the special session of the state Be abe ie oe compensation before recall on police the Riegel Paper Co. 
Legislature recently and backed Detroit he'd vote for Gobo. Leonard the ‘56 model. Most of these are| strike in Milford. President Louis 
Governor Williams’. plea for rajs-|* sorgis Esme ; Tet ‘family breadwianers. Already the} P. Marciante of the state federa- 
ing compensation rates to 65 per- The Republican majority in the union points out welfare stations} tion told Gov. Meyner that un- 
ceut ot weekly average pay, plus! Legislature took their pjtch from| are crowded with many hundreds} less the duties of the civil de- 
$5 per dependent up to 90 percent fepresentatives of Ford, GM and ' applying for direct relief, govern-| fense workers were “clearly de- 
of the weekly wage, and extending | Chrysler who told them last month | ment surplus foods. The union has| fined,” trade unionists would 
benefits to 39 weeks, iustead of that the unemployed crisis was “all’ ..4 up in all locals special offices! withdraw from civil defense ac- THE Colonial Inn Motel, 
the present 26. _ pever, because | employment besa help their idle members. Work-| tivities. largest motel in the Miami area, 
Because this has become the scheduled to pick up during the ing right alongside in the PAC ot signed a four and one-half-year 
election issue what might have Bext 30 days. |committees and many an idle work- TEN industry committees have pact with the Hotel and Restau- 
been a desultory primary election! But the Michigan Unemployment ‘er is volunteering to spend time} been set up by the AFL-CIO’s rant Union. The contract pro- 
campaign now gives promise of Security Commission tells a differ- between now and Tuesday, Aug. 7,} Industrial Union Department to vides union recognition, arbitra- 
turning into a bitter battle by la-|ent story. MESC Director Max!on election work. You just can't! act as “clearing houses” for con- tion of disputes, union wage 
bor, the Negro people, poor farm- Horton last week estimated the. kick a quarter of a million unem-| tract data and other information. scales, etc. 
ers, housewives, young workers state’s current unemployment at| ployed workers in the teeth and; Walter Reuther, IUD president, 
and the Dems to get out a thump- 230,000 and said it will reach get away with it. told its executive rod | meeting THE rubber industry contract 
ing vote against the GOP. 250,000 by August 15. ne | in Denver that “practical in- picture was virtually completed 
_ It is making it a test for increas- * STILL another New England | ery” has been thereby created to when U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
in jobless compensation as agaiast} AUGUST will be a grim month! textile mill has folded, ending | boost labor sclidarity. Seventy followed the other two members 
the Republican-controlled State!for auto workers still with jobs,| the jobs of 520 workers. The | international unions have affiliat- of the industry's big four in sign- 
Legislature which is opposed to in-'becausethen the “model change-| plant is at Fall River, Mass, How- | ed with at least one of the com- ing. They agreed to a 6.2-cent 
creasing these payments. jover shutdown is scheduled and| ard-Archer Mfg. Co. €ompany | mittees. Other committees are to hourly pay raise and supplemen- 
* ‘unemployment in the state is ex-| spokesmen blamed “continued!} provide the industrial commit- tary layoff pay. The United Rub- 
CoP CANDIDATE Albert Cobo, pected to soar to 300,000 and stay; loss due to southern competition | tees with facts on automation, ber Workers were continuing 
Mayor of Detroit refused to ap-|possibly that way until the new aggravated bythe importation of | health, welfare, pension plans, talks with General Tire and Seib- 


pear before 1,000° unemployed models start running in October. cheap Japanese textiles.” etc. erling Rubber. 
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CRIME AND THE INQUIRER 


Au Editorial 
People here are ‘wondering 
when the killers of Henry J. 
Turner, Inquirer truck driver, 
murdered this past July 10, will 
be brought to justice. 

Some are worried that the law 
might take a much too easy 
course in this case because Turn- 
er was just an “ordinary” man, 
not tied up with any “big shots,” 

‘just doing his duty as a union 
_ man in his quiet persistent way. 
True, all that Turner was do- 


and -Magazine “Chauffeurs and 
Handlers, AFL, to protect his 
members from being fleeced by 
loan shark racketeers. He was 
not looking for glory, nor for of- 
fice, nor for any personal profit. 
He was not interested in making 
any “big flash.” 

But there are thousands and 
thousands of. such working peo- 
ple in our midst. They are in- 
deed the salt of the earth. Should 
the law be less diligent in track- 


ing down Turners murderers 


either, that the Philadelphia 
Daily News has made charges— 
as yet uncontradicted—that “the 
police have said that the Iquir- 
er circulation department em- 
ployes have been victimized for 
years by loan sharks believed to 
be minor executives of the 
paper.” 

We might get some light on 
the murder of Henry Turner if 
we pursued this relationship be- 
tween crime and the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. We promise to do 


because of this? 


‘ ing was to carry on a fight in his 
It should not pass our notice, 


‘union, Local 628, Newspaper 
v 


this in a future issue of the Penn- 


sylvania Worker. 


Keystone Labor 


| Lester UE Leaders Repert 
“Some Progress” in Talks 


CARY GRAY, president of Local 107, United Electrical Workers, 
reported “some progress” in negotiations with management of West- 
inghouse Corp. in behalf of 6,000 striking employes of the plant in 
Lester represented by the union. 

Gray expressed this optimistic view in an interview last week 
with Steve Allison on Philadelphia radio station WPEN. John 
Monaghan, who serves with Gray on the UE negotiating committee, 
participated in the interview. 

The UE spokesmen cited as evidence of an improvement in the 
situation management's present offer to reduce its wage-cut in half— 
from 50 cents an hour as originally proposed to 25 cents, The union- 
ists left no doubt, however, that their membership stand firmly 
opposed to any cut whatsoever. 

AT THE INTERVIEW Gray and Monaghan stated that the 

rogress made thus far was threatened by interference from Car! 
im Media publisher. Mau was scheduled three days later to con- 
duct a vote among the unionists on going back to work under the 
company’s 25 cents per hour wage cut offer. His action was obviously 
being encouraged by the company but was denounced by UE as well 
as AFL-CIO of Delaware County as “strike-breaking.” 

In a stinging defeat for Westinghouse Corp. and Mau, only 37 
of the 6,000 locked-out unionists turned up to vote. 

Negotiations, suspended during the week of Mau’s strike-break- 
ing act, are expected to resume. 


IUE Sharen Werkers Walk Out 


In Fight Involving a Scab 


SHARON, Pa.—The big transformer plant here of the Westing- 
house Electric was clesed down for three days this month in an 
“unauthorized” walkout of the 6,000 production workers protesting 
the firing of two unionists for fighting another member who scabbed 
during the recent 156-day strike. 

The two discharged—Wm. Douglas and John Rosala—joined 
President Eugene Dyll of Local 617, IUE, in urging a mass meeting 
of 2,000 of the strikers to vote for a return to work and arbitration 


€ 


of the dismissals. The walkeut had spread to the company's plant at | 


nearby Greenville, where 2,000 joined the protest. 

The union had demanded that the non-striker, Victor Steele, 
be suspended for fighting, along with the two others. (The company 
had changed their suspensions te immediate discharges on further 
“investigating” the fracas.) Steele was left on his job. 

There has been bitter hatred between the union men who stayed 
out during the long, grinding strike and the little group who worked 
during all or part of that time. The company has been doing its best 
to “protect” the latter from retaliation for their scabbing. 


Phila. Newspapers—Except One— 


Miff Real Stery of What Took 
Place During Test Air Raid Drill 


Pity the hard-working journalists preparation for the war we do not 
ordered by their editors last week; dare to have. ... The task of elim- 
to turn out news “proving” that the| inating war ... can be put off no 
air raid drill which, had it been for!longer. ... You can help—taking 
real, would have wipec all of us off} stand against the still-dominant 
the face of the earth, was never-| militarism in American foreign pol- 


UnAmericans 
Weuld Deport 


Navy Veteran 


PHILADELPHIA. — A German- 
bern naturalized citizen of the 
U.. S., who in his homeland had 
been repeatedly and severely beat- 
‘en up by the Nazis because of his 
‘active opposition, learned during 
the Un-American Committee hear- 
ing in this city that this country 
has plenty of imitators of Hitler, 
Goebbels & Co. 

Werner Marx, a young fellow in 
his early 30s, is the man in ques-| 


' 


: 


| pro 


tion, Escaping from Germany, he 
entered the U. S. in 1939 and’ 


‘settled down in Philadelphia in 


1942, The following year he join- 
‘ed the Navy, where he served for 
three years. The next year be be- 
came a naturalized citizen. | 

He finished his high school edu-| 


cation here and went on to gradu-| 
‘ate from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania under a GI grant. 

* | 
EARLY in his interrogation be-, 
‘fore the Un-Americans Marx riled: 
Representative Scherer (R-Ohio) by 
telling him in answer to a question 
about the “clubs” te which he 
(Marx) had belonged at the Uni- 
versity, that “from (his) reading! 
| knowledge,” what happened to him 
before a Nazi investigating tribunal 
‘could repeat itself before these 


| American inquisitors. 


Scherer saw his chanee later on. 
“Tell this committee,’ he demand- 
ed, “whether you will tell the truth 
about the Communist conspiracy!” 
Upon Marx's invocation of his con- 
'stitutional rights to refuse to an-| 
iswer, Scherer screwed up his fea- 
‘tures into a vicious grimace and’ 
called out: “I will recommend re-' 
vocation of your citizenship.” 

The local papers reported last 
Sunday that Representative Walter’ 
‘had written Attorney General 
Brownell, urging immediate steps 
be taken to denaturalize the wit- 
ness. 


* 


MARX is a waiter, having been’ 
‘empleyed at the Drake Hotel here}! 


for the last two and a half years.| 


He has two children. 
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North Star 
On South Street 


SSS SSSA BSS Se SSeS eansannananane By R. i. B. 


iook Homeward Mr. Mayer... 
And Stay the Hand of the Cops... 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth commenting on the recent article 
on “up-north segregation” in Philadelphia that appeared in “LOOK” 
wes said that “Philadelphia has gone further toward solving the 

lem of race relations than any other big city in the United States.” 


The mayor stressed that the “Commission on Human Relation 
and the police, working in close cooperation, have been able to pre- 
vent any violent incidents when Negroes have moved for the first time 
into white areas.” 


Dilworth also noted that the “LOOK” article was “unfair.” 


This writer agrees with His Honor and adds. . . “LOOK” maga- 
zine was attempting to take the eyes of those seeking to extend 
greater democracy to all parts of our country from ‘the main target 
... the South... and make the secondary jimcrow in the North the 
focal point of attack. 


There is a race—relations problem in Philadelphia and we 
should be concerned with what is taking place elsewhere . . . but we 
must keep our eyes on target Philadelphia. 


In the past two years there are several incidents of violence 
when Negroes moved into all-white area for the first time... A 
seamstress driven from her newly bought home by a rock throwing 
mob in the 200 block of Chestnut Street . . . the disgusting un-Amer- 
ican display of bigotry toward a young counle who moved into the 
area of 64th St. and Lebonon . . . the smashing of a’ Negro veteran’s 
home on Woodstock Street in North Phila A Negro minister 
driven from his home as a result of a “visit” from an “unknown” 
group of white men, . .and there are other incidents, 


The Commission on Human Relations did a good job in all of 
the above incidents . . . and the police were on hand .. . sometimes 
late and reluctant... 


This writer has been a strong and ardent supporter of the “Good 
Government” administrations of both Clark and Dilworth ... but the 
Philadelphia Police force does not reflect the “good government, 
liberal, labor and Negro supported administrations now in City 


ST 

THE NITE-STICK wielding, fast-on-the-draw Republican 
machine cops still stalk the streets in search of prey. 

It is still open season on Negroes in Philadelphia .. . 

The latest victim to*fall before the onslaught of the White 
Citizens Council mentality of some of “Philade)hia’s finest” is a one 
James Mapp, 28-year-old Negro proprietor of a luncheonette at 48th 
and Parrish Sts. in West Philadelphia. 

_ Mapp, a Korean veteran, was brutally beaten about the head by 
three police officers while a police sergeant brandished his pistol to 
hold off any interference from onlookers. 

The luncheonette owner was beaten in front of his place of 
business at 12:45 a.m. last Tuesday before a crowd of witnesses and 
was taken to Presbyterian Hospital after being savagely pushed into 
a police wagon. Mapp was treated for severe lacerations of the scalp 
and eyes. Thirteen stitches were needed on his head, to close 
the wounds. 

The police beating of Mapp grew out of a police visit to his 
place of business as a result of complaint that the juke box was 
being played loud. Mapp turned the music down in the juke box and. 
eontinued to talk to friends, =~ : 

The police car was about to leave the scene when a a second 
police car arrived. The officers from both cars conversed and then 
ordered Mapp inside his store . . . chased boys off the corner .. . 
and snatched Mapp from a chair in which he was sitting and proceed- 
ed to beat him over the head with their sticks from the store to the 
police car. 

Mapp’ss two brothers and a friend who were on the scene of the 
beating started toward their brother and the police sergeant brandish- 
ed his pistol and ordered them back, an eve witness said. 

The police charges against Mapp, father of an 18 month old 
daughter, were breach of the peace, disorderly conduct, assault and 
battery on officer, and resisting arrest. All have been dropned. 

Mapp put in long hours since getting back from Korea to keep 
his little place going . . . now he is in bed .. . lucky to be alive... 
his wife certainly can’t mind the store from ’AM until 10 or 11 o’cloek 
at nite and take care of an 18-month-old. 

Here's a Jce who beat the rap in the wars... 

Just to be struck down by the cops in front of his own home... 

This kind of race relations needs looking into by the Mayor 
..» IMMEDIATELY. 


partys 


Hearing on Dolsen Plea Set for Novemter 


theless “a huge success.” icy, and insisting that our govern- 
And yet their stories could have|ment deal responsibly with the 
had a note of sanity had they been/ needs of exploited peoples. . . .” 
permitted to report adequately the! © One of the young women 
Fellowship of Reconciliation peace} }i-kets was wearing a maternity | 
demonstration conducted during! ; 


, dress. When asked if this fact! 
the drill at Reyburn Plaza while the' might He mentioned publicly, as| 
drill was going on. 


PITTSBURGH. — The Su- 
perior Court will hear arguments 
in its session starting Nov. 12 on 
the motion by attorney Hymen 
Schlesinger for a reversal of the 
sedition conviction of James Dol- 
sen, Pennsylvania correspondent 


—-— 


Just wheat “argument” is 
needed other than the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court 
which invalidated the law under 
which Dolsen was convicted is 
rather mystifying. 

What the, postponement does 


ship on the people who put up 
the $20,000 bail on Dolsen and 
who, according to all legal pre- 
cedent, are entitled te an imme- 
diate return of those funds. 


* 
THIS refusal to throw out the 


is to work an undeserved: hard- 


oe 


witness to her efforts for the fu- 
Here are the untold facts that 


h: ture generation, she was disturbed 
make sense and prove that all peo-' for 4 moment by the thought that 
ple are not as mad as the news- 


: le might think it “undig- 
papers make them out to be: tee ert it undig 


of the Daily Worker. CA A RAO ERLE CR ne ee cenviction now months after the 
< highest court in the land invali- 
Vets Hear Call—Mederation | dated the State Sedition Act may 


: nified,” then said “go ahead, print (Continued from Page 16) State Legislature bring our civiliza-| be connected with maneuvers to 
te a vy ence te — it.” . " ‘tion against losing sight of the tion up to mid-20th century san-! keep the Andy Onda case 
a “oe pn pan gfilinere ge sees 1° It had been reported in the | rights of citizens in its persistent 22"Us; he unger. Banal ol tl Henry X. 
FOR insisted on picketing in the morning papers that the  police| attack on internal subversion. “WE CANNOT, without! . 


7 3 | Onda was never sentenced 
open at Reyburn Plaza, carrying coring sgt nal ee bend Similarly, a progressive note Was shame,” he concluded, “tum over, = Cas. of his extremely serieus 
signs that said “There Is No Flace corier, The solic on hand tho | introduced into the Legion CON* | to our children less freedom, less) heart condition, Attorney Schles- 
to Hide”; “Why Hide Your Head} age le - bpm ue" vention by Governor Leader who opportunity than we inherited irom 


| ' > ’ . P ki 
in the Sand?”: “There Is No Alter-|?° only were frien dly to the pick-| stressed the emphasis his admin-'our fathers. For these, ths sub- ae | nisghage abs oe _ cing 
native to Peace”; “Civil Defense— stance of demousey has been (oe 


ets, but stayed in the open to watch istration placed on measures to aid cal 
i conviction. 
the Illusion of Security. painstakingly .iarssed to iow ol 


and encourage the pickets and re-|,),. 
youth, ep ae c 
® While the pickets marched, The Superior Court's’ poste 


ceive their leaflets uae 

wy One out of every five children in prodigal waste. , 
they handed out leaflets saying) What a story it could haye been! | pennsylvania requires 8 ners fall For the first tme in the Ligivn’s| penement is all the pty ni 
“However sincere the men and wo-| since it had delayed considera- 


Note: All credit to the Philadel-| schooling for mental or physical history its sessions were open to the} 8! \ etiateal 
men engaged in it, Civil Defense jphia Daily News, which alone of reasons, according to Leader, and! public, The purpose, peeeo'heg o| tion of Dolsen’s appeal origina y 
is a fraud. Against the weapons of for the rea. that the “main 


all the newspapers, printed a pic-|the state has more juvenile de-| its officers, was tc “give the public : Ris . 
modern global war there is no de-|ture of the pickets on its frontilinquents than any other. “The'a betters uderstaunding of its activ-| sue was rimilar” to that in the 
fense! . . . Civil Defense drills are! page. ‘Legion should demand that the ities,” Steve Nelson case. 
fr 
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Walter's McCarthy Tactics No Hit in Philly 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — During the 
ast several weeks this area has 
beet literally flooded with redbait- 
ing by top officials of the Ameri- 
can Legion, .eVterans of Foreign 
Wars, and particularly by Repre- 
senative Francis Walter (D-Easton, 
Pa), chairman: of the House Un- 
American Committee and Congres- 
sional spokesman for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, with 
a circulation into the hundreds of 
thousands, has spread far and wide 
the slanders, distortions and lies of 
these redbaiters, adding to! them 
its own twisted editorial perver- 
sions. 
Walter started his redbaiting 
here with his sneech to the state 


_ —— _——-- 


—— — 


convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars on July 12. In this talk 
he warned of the “tremendous im- 
pact” on the world made by the 
“new course” of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Even the “achievements of 
the Un-American Committee . .. 
are in danger of being swept aside, 
he said, pointing out that “today’s 
revolutionaries are no longer the 
raucous, frenzied fanatics But in- 
dividuals who walk surely in the) 
once restricted provinces of the. 
university, the church and even fi-| 
nance and industry.” 

According to Walter, “revolution-_ 
aries” have penetrated into parts of: 
the American ruling class itself. 

* 


THE visit here of Walter's Un- 


—< — 


| 
= 


The 
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Chester, Pa., Negro Steelworkers Join With 
Claymont, Del., Brothers for Job Equality 


workers be sought. Most’ of the/resent the’ Negro workers are: 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 


CHESTER. Pa.—At. a /recent) Negroes at both plants are work-| Harold Beauford, 


meeting of Negro steelworkers 
from the Chester Blast Furnace 
Co. of Chester, Pa. and the Col 
orado Iron and Fuel Co, of Clays 
mont, Del., a committee of ten 
workers was selected to air the 
jimcrow conditions under which | 
they worked and to urge the of-| 
ficials of Local 3182, 
intercede in their behalf. | 

The committee presented these! 
facts to the leaders of Local 3182:| 


]—Segregation policies are strict- 


locker rooms, washrooms and! 
toilets are in use for white and 
Negro workers. 

9—At the Chester Blast Furnace 
plant where 300 of the 500 work- 
ers are Negro, every colored em- 
ploye works in the furnace room. 
There are no Negro white-collar 
workers. | 


PENNA. 
mw EDITION 


USWA to! 


| 
ly enforced at the plants. Separate| 


S—At the Colorado Co, plant 


common laborer. There are/no Ne- 
groes hired as foreman, engineers, 
crane operators, machinists or in 
anv skilled capacity, | 

4—White workers at both plants 
earn upwards of $2.45 per hour. 
Negroes average less than |$2 per 
hour. | 

The. union leaders were re- 
quested to seek a new bonus plan 
for the Negro workers which 
would be equal to the plan pro- 
vided for the’ whites. | 

By the system in operation be- 
fore the strike whites were assured 
bonuses under the eight-hour ton- 
nage system. Dividends’ were 


| rt roa ‘businessman running the shoe re- 
where 900 of the 1,750 workers | 
are colored—hiring policies make it 
impossible for any Negro to ad-'the judgment of one unionist mill- 
vance much above the grade of 


awarded the worker on the basis 


of how much extra material was 


produced in a given day, 

Their Negro brothers in steel, 
however, because of their job clas- 
sifications, have their bonuses 
figured on a weekly tonnage sys- 
tem. The committee claims that 
there is a much greater chance of 
losing bonuses under the) system 
because material produced tends 
to “level off” after a period of 
time, . 


The committee also urged that 
higher pay classifications for Negto 


t 


OnkKe 


——_——— & * 


ing at fobs which are clussitied| 
as “unskilled” or semi-skilled.” 
points out are actually “skilled” 
jobs, 

The committee selected to rep- 


.| persons 


Americans was primarily to get!ly for being a Communist is prac- 


president, told the VFW = conven- 
ste ae, © a " 


ammunition for the Committee's! 


fight on the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, which angered Walter and his 
compatriots because the Fynd in 
its recent investigation has proven 
that the committee's labeling of 
in the cultural field as 
“Communists” -has_ resulted in 
widespread blacklisting. 

Walter considers it not black- 
listing if alleged Communists are 
kicked off jobs solely because of 
their politicak convictions. In_ his 
address to the VFW he bitterly 
condemned the Fund because by 
its publication of the investigation 
it had endorsed the position that 
“anyone refusing to hea a Com- 
munist or firing an employer sole- 


ticing ‘political discrimination.’ ” 
* 


THE net result of all the red- 
baiting and Walter's own individual 
efforts, however, could not have 
been very satisfying to him and his 
supporters. None of the subpoen- 
aed witnesses backed down from 
their previous refusal to discuss 
their political affiliations and ideas. 
All reasserted the existence of 
widespread blacklisting. 


Civil 4 ee: organizations and 
advocates here were not intimidat- 
ed by this brazen attempt to re- 
vive the hysteria of the McCarthy 
period. In. statements and letters 
to the press they protested the at- 
tempts to impose a censorshi 
to suppress constitutional rights. 


Vets Hear Call 
— Moderation 


PIIILADELPHIA, — Amidst the tion that “We must guard against, 


orgy of redbaiting that took place 


in the state conventions here of the ‘stressed that “there are communities. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
American Legion there were never: 
the less a lew voices raised for 
moderation, 

Thus Harry Boyer, state CIO 


| 


Arthur Gives, | 
Kermit Hall,| 


Theodore MeNeil, | 
William Me- 


Mercedes Thomas, 


Cloud, Samuel Hall, James Pines,/the VFW or Communism, Boyer 


Henry Byrd, Ross Stokes, Melvin, 
Hunt and Ed R. Featherstone. 


people being shoved around,’ He 
in Pennsylvania where it is impos- 
sible to get a © if you are «u 
Catholic or Polish or a fow.” Why 
he left out the most discriminated 
against—the Negro was not ex- 


| ind 


“This is a strange situation,” he 
observed, “considering that the 
U.S, is the one nation of the world 
where real natives are almost 
extinct, 

“We should never lose sight of 
our determintaion ,to fight for the 
rights of some one who disagrees 
with us. We are more on trial than 
sometimes we think,” Boyer warned, 


® 
IN REPORTING his speech the 
Philadelphia Bulletin commented; 
“Without ever mentioning either 


appeared to caution the organiza- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


Steel Town Have Differences 
But United on Fighting Steel Trust 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
FAIRLESS HILLS, Pa. 


IN this newly-constructed ham- 
let of 2,400 homes, inhabited al- 
most completely by workers of 
U, S. Steel's huge Fairless plant at 
neath; Morrisville you can find all 
shades of opinion about the strike 
—ranging from the view of the little 


pair shop that “this should have 
been settled some other way,” to 


wright that “we'd have been crazy 
to do anything different.” 

But around one set of facts there 
appears to be complete agreement: 
that the steel companies this past 
year made 66 percent higher profits | 
than in 1953; that this was done 
through speed-up and a 10 per-| 
cent reduction in labor force; that 
neverthless the company offers a 


contract with less pay and benefits, 


wants to lock the union into this 
rut with a five-year contract. 


* 

IN THIS steel town these facts 
and statistics that the steel. trust 
seems to be part of everyone's 
thinking, no matter what else they 
say. The union has obviously done 
an effective job in popularizing the 
dirty labor policy of the trust. Per- 
haps even more important, the 
truth hits everyone here—business- 
man and worker—smack in the face 
and in the pocketbook, so that what 
is what is driven home in a way 
that can’t miss. 

Take that shoemaker. He points 
to the shelves stacked with wrap- 
ped re ye of shoes he has re- 
paired, and asks why the custom- 
ers arent picking them up... Of 


SPECIAL STEEL | 
ISSUE... AUG. 8 


The PENNA. WORKER 
will devote the issue of Aug. 
8th the strike of the 650,000 
steelworkers (160,000 in Pa.) 

We urge all press commit- 
tees and individuals to _ar- 
range now for SPECIAL 
SALES and DISTRIBUTION. 

ORDER ADDITIONAL 


COPIES... NOW!!! 
Ll 


ness. In fact, he has already put 
his helper on part-time. Yet the 
strike is only two weeks old, and 
this very week—last Monday—they 
got their regular final. pay. So 
why haven't they come in for their 
shoes? Then he answers his own 
question: 

“TH tell you why. It’s because 
steel workers in Fairless Hills are 
thrown off base if they don’t know 
when their next pay is coming. 
They don’t have the two and a 
half or three dollars to take out 
their shoes because they're bother- 
ed about bills they have to meet 
at the end of the month—on their 
home, their car, furniture, appli- 
ances, and a dozen other instal- 
ments. With what the company 
pays, there’s just-no savings.” 

The lady behind the counter .at 
the laundry next door said she 
would nét talk about the strike, 
but her statement that “bundles are 
not being called for as usual” was 
confirmation of what the shoemak- 


cial 


‘down the block one of the. clerks 


said most of the people that come 
in are the workers’ wives, and he 
can’t learn much from them. “They 
complain that they can’t get any 
news from their husbands ae henna 
the husbands don’t know them- 
selves any more than what they 
read in the papers.” 


The clerk estimated that business 
was off 20 percent. 
* 
A VISIT to the barber shop at 
3 oclock gave a contrary impres- 
sion of the town’s business health. 
The ‘eight barber chairs were all 
occupied and there ‘were six ahead 
of me waiting. Five were steel 
workers. When I jokingly remark- 
ed that no one seeing this crowd 
would believe that the strikers 
were so bad off, one—about 30— 
smilingly answered: “Don’t you 
know, it’s a treat to be able to 


come in here leisurely in the after- 
noon. It's like a vacation.” 


Another around the same age 
spoke up in the same vein: “Sure, 
we're tickled to death to be off. 
We work in a 125-degree heat on 
our job, at a fast pace to make our 
incentive. We need a breather like 
this to keep us from dying on our 
feet!” 

An older one of the group warn- 
ed that “when talking to a news- 
paperman, it’s not the time for kid- 
ding.” Very seriously he went on: 
“Do you know why we're out? 
Well, this morning's newspapers 
say we make a $2.46-an-hour aver- 
age. Sounds great, doesn’t it? But 


er said. 


course he expects a drop in. busi- 


At the state liquor store further 


its misleading. That's the rate for 
classification 14, But 60 percent of 


and | 


MeBride Seis a 
Precedent in 
Advising Client 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the first 
time a lawyer for witnesses before 
ithe Un-American Committee ad- 


vised his client of his rights out 
loud so that-everyone could hear. ; 


Thomas McBride, chancellor of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association, 
representing actress Gale Sonder- 
gaard at the hearing here, author- 
ed this innovation. 


The consequence of this method 
was that those attending got an 
insight into the tricky means re- 
sorted by the brow-beating coun- 
sel for that committee, as the fol- 
lowing excerpts from her interro- 
gation show. 

* 

CHAIRMAN WALTER: “Do 
you regard it as blacklisting for the 
entertainment industry to preclude 
you from employment because of 
your associations (meaning “politi- 
‘cal”)?” 

McBride (to Miss Sondergaard): 
“That calls for your opinion, I ad- 
vise you that your opinions are be- 
yond the right of this committee 
or any court to pry into,” 


And a little later committee 
member Harold Velde (R-IIl), who 
is a former FBI agent, asked: 

“Don't you think that if you had 
a change of heart and had given 


this committee the benefit of your 
experience with the Communist 
‘Party, you might not have been 
blacklisted? Don’t you think you'd 
‘have had an easier time getting 


employment?” 
* 

McBRIDE (to Miss Sonder- 
gaard, who apparently did not un- 
derstand the question); “What Mr. 
Velde wants to know is whether 
you feel that you would have been 
blacklisted if you had become an . 
‘informer, That question you are not 
‘required to answer.” 


| Previously she had told the Con- 
‘gressmen. that she had not had a 
“change of mind” since her appear- 
ance belore the Committee five 
years ago. 

In a statement released follow- 
ing her testimony sh affirmed her 
belief “in the right of the artist to 
create his art, regardless of the po- 
litical climate of the moment, and 
in the right of the American peo- 
ple to participate in this creation 
if they so desire. 

“I have a deep and abiding love 
of and loyalty to these United 
States where I was born,” the state- 
ment concluded. 


To Organize Pa. 


Dairy Farmers 


UNIONTOWN, Pa. — A confer- 
ence here the middle of the month 
launched a campaign to unionize 
the 45,000 dairy farmers in the 
state. 

Sponsoring the meeting was the 
AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers 
Union. Its president, H. L. Mit- 
chell, was present, together with 
officers of locals in Erie, Crawford, 
Butler, Indiana and Washington 
counties. : 

Opposition to the move was ex- 
pressed by the Pennsylvania. State 
Grange in its monthly bulletin. Its 
president, Beatty H. Dimit, argued 
that -while -lebor is interested in 
cheaper food and high wages farm- 


Me 


ers are interested in better prices 
for their produce and lower costs 
of production. He claimed that in- 
creasing labor costs are responsi- 
ble for the “major share” of pro? 
duction costs of farmers. 

Xv | » 
the guys in our plant fall below it. 
They start with $1.68'2, Now they 
want to give us a measly nickel 
raise!” 

Also with the sentiment for solid 
support of the strike that is evi- 
dent here, you also frequently see 
a basis for the complaint the liquor 
store clerk. reports—about people 
wishing they knew more of what's 
going on. Undoubtedly, some of 
the strikers would feel better if, 
they had closer connection with 
the strike. At. present all responsi- 
bility rests with the executive com- 
mittee of the four locals covering 


the office and production workers. 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE MEN in Barracks 
761 on Parris Island turned 
out for a march last April 
that concluded in a tragedy 
which shocked the nation. 
As you know, six raw recruits 
training to become marines 
drowned in the swift current of 
Ribbon Creek. 


Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, 
of Worcester, Mass., had ordered 
them, and led them, the accounts 
said, into the dangerous rapids. 
His current trial is regarded as 
one of the most sensational in 

the long history 

of the marines 

* and testimony 

: so far revealed 

ee that the train- 

so Me «ing officer gave 

‘ww his orders be- 

%. + |. cause his de- 

4 tachment of 75 

=. Was “mediocre” 

m and _ because 

several had be- 
: = haved in at 
“indisciplinary” manner during 
the day. The march evidently 
had as its purpose the punish- 
ment of the recruits and was to 
serve as a warning to the others. 

Not all the testimony is in, 
Sgt. McKeon is yet to take the 


Fae a 
ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


er 


_ 


stand, but there is enough to in- 
dicate some telling aspects of the 
case. 

Emile Zola Berman, the New 
York trial lawyer who volunteer- 
ed to defend the marine drill in- 
structor sought expressions from 
former marines. What they said 
is doubtless a matter for earnest 
consideration among America's 
young as well as their parents. A 
former corporal from San Diego, 
Calif., - telegraphed McKeon, 
“You taught them what they 
tanght you.” From Lake Charles, 
La., another wired. “Sgt. McKeon 
is being blamed for the fault of 
a svstem.” Many others respond- 
ed similarly. 

_ Marine Corps Commandant 

Gen. Randolph McC Pate has 

said: “In a very real sense the 

Marine Corps is on trial for the 

tragedy of Ribbon Creek just as 

surely as is Sergeant McKeon.” 
* 


THE PROSECUTOR, Maj. 
Charlés Sevier, called witnesses 
who testified Sergeant McKeon 
was drinking the day of the 
march. About 8 p.m., according 
to Pvt. Melvin Barber, of 146th 
street, New York, one of the 
march’s survivors, the drill serge- 
ant told his platoon: “We're gc- 
ing fer a little swim. Those who 
can't swim will drown. Those 
who can will be eaten by sharks.” 

McKeon led his men into the 
water saying, “Let's go down- 
stream where there is a little 
tide.” Barber said he did not go. 
“I was nervous. I knew I couldn't 
swim. I just stopped.” The New 
Yorker said McKeon appeared 
shocked when he realized the 
business had gotten out of hand 
as the swirling waters swept over 
the men. The defense -argued 
that as soon as McKeon saw his 
error he leaped to the help of 
some who were going down, It 
was too late, and though some 
of the recruits rescued others who 
were struggling in the water, six 
were swept away and lost. 

Sgt. McKeon is charged with 
four counts: manslaughter, op- 


‘What Made Sgt. McKeon Do It?’ 
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To Dump Dick Nixon 
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to the Democratic party's na- 
tional convention.” 

Senate majority leader Lyndon 

Johnson (D-Tex) scuttled the 
civil rights bill with the openly 
expressed support of minority 
leader William Knowland (R- 
Calif) despite the last minute 
urgent plea of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In telegrams 
to the two leaders, Koy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAA- 
CP, urged vainly that they use 
their influence to bring the bill 
to a vote in the Senate. 

The measure, as H. R. 627, 
had passed the House on Mon- 
day by a thumping majority, 
276 to 126, revealing the weak- 
ness of Dixiecrat’ opposition 
when Republicans and _ the 


Northeen Democrats act  to- 
gether. 


THE BILL as passed by the 
House contained the provisions 
recommended by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and endorsed by 
President Eisenhower as “must” 
legislation. It would strengthen 
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~WASHINGTON.—With the civil rights bill 
July 29, 1956 apparently killed for this session through a top 


Price 10 Cents level deal between Republican and Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) served 
notice that the liberal Democratic bloc “will carry this fight 


. 


—See Page 5 


Last week, wetinformed vou, our readers, of 
the very rough financial situation facing us, and 


J asked for immediate help from every reader de- 
| voted to this paper. 


Up until Wednesday, we had received a few 
hundred dollars- in response to our plea, where 
we need thousands. 

This, however, was not unexpected since from 
long experience we've learned it takes weeks of 
hammering before a fund plea begins to take. 

Alas, we do not now have these weeks. To give 
a single illustration, this coming Tuesday, July 
3lst, we must meet inescapable obligations amount- 


ing to $6,500—in addition to routine expenditures. 
We |have no wav of meeting these obligations, 
which we can evade or postpone only on great 
peril, except from contributions coming in answer 
to our plea. 

As we said last week, our problem now arises 
out of the fact that less than $80,000 has been 
raised by the Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press, when $100,000 was needed by mid-July. 
We have no way of making this deficit up, and 


IT CANNOT WAIT! 


no credit left to fall back upon. 


We must, therefore, depend on every individual 
reader devoted to our paper to see that we con- 
tinue to publish, We knew there are enough of 
you to make the necessary small sacrifice if you 
know this is essential. IT IS ESSENTIAL. 

We ask again: 

® Regardless of whether you have contributed 
already, send $10 directly to the Emergency Com- 
mitee for a Free Press—more if you can afford it— 
without delay. If EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our immediate need. 


® That you make it your business to reach other 
supporters of the paper this week, tell them what 
the situation is, ask them io contribute $10 even 
if it hurts, and get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. If you're at a summer resort, 
there may be others who will contribute if asked. 

All checks and money orders must be made 
out to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press. 
Send these or cash to the Committee at 575 Sixth 
Ave., Room 301, N.Y.C., or bring contributions 
to our office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. ' 


laws against discrimination and 
give federal protection: to the 
right to vote now being flouted 
by White Citizeus Councils in 
Southern . states. 

bimilar legislation had been 
bottled up at months in the 
Senute Judiciary committee, 
headed by Sen. James O. East- 
land (D-Miss). A motion by 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) two weeks ago to send 
these bills to the floor had been 
deteated by a rule of “unanimous 
consent’ imposed by Eastland 
with GOP acquiescense, a rule 
which destroyed the principle 
of majority control. 

On Monday after the House 
approved H.K. 627, the bil au- 
tomutically went to the Senate, 
Phe liberal bloe which includ- 
ed Hennings,,Sen. Lehman and 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Il) had 
made their plans to save it from 
the fate of other civil rights 
measures, by objecting when the 
majority leader asked for unan- 
imous consent to refer it to the 
Eastand committee. 

But with a Southerner, Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala) in the chair, 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Soviet Restoring 
Yiddish Culture— 
Eyewitness Reports 
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pression of his troops, drinking 


in the barracks and drinking in | 


front of recruits. Conviction on 


all counts could bring him six | 


years and three months at hard 


labor. 
- 


* THESE ARE some of the main | 


(Continued on Page 13) 


At the last meeting of the national committee of the Commu- - 


nist Party, held on July 19, at the headquarters of the Communist 
Party, 101 W. 16 St.,|N. Y. C.. a number of current questions 
discussed including the recent resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

As a result of this discussion, the following statement was 
adopted: | 

The resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is a most valuable and important con- 
tribution to analyzing the origins, etfects and lessons of the mistakes 
made by the CPSU under Stalin’s leadership. We welcome it. 

In responding to the discussion and views of other Marxist 


parties of the world, including our own, the resolution reflects the 


developing relationship of independent and friendly criticism which 
today marks the fraternal solidarity of Communist parties. The 
Communist Party of the United States took note of these new re- 
lations in the statement issued by its National Committee on 
June 25: 

“These relations must be based on the principles of serving the 
best national interests of each people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; ‘of the equality of parties; of the right 


and duty of the Marxists of all countries to engage in friendly 


criticism of the theory or practice of the Marxists of any country, 
whenever they feel this necessary. Far from weakening, this will 
strengthen international working class solidarity.” : 

The resolution of the CPSU is a timely and major contribu- 
tion to a further strengthening of international solidarity, It 
assists all Marxist and working class organizations in their struggle 
to promote peaceful relations among states, irrespective of social 
systems—the common desire of all mankind. 

Certain monopolist circles, in our country in particular, are 
becoming ever more unscrupulous in attempting to utilize the 
present new relations and friendly discussions between the Com- 
munist parties for their own evil ends. The State Department 
and the commercial press are trying to suppress the historic con- 
tributions which the 20th Congress of the CPSU made especially 
to promote peaceful co-existence. In a vain effort to rekindle the 


‘cold war, they are trying to twist the self-critical revelations about 


the violations of socialist law and principle that took place in the 
latter years of Stalin's eee in order to incite enmity toward 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples Democracies. 

They are trying ‘to fish in what they believe to be the troubled 


waters of the international working class movement hoping to sow 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Strike Settlement 


Would Like to 


Appears to be Imminent | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

AN AGREEMENT ending the four-week strike of 650,000 stéel workers appeared | 
imminent as both sides were busy on final language and some details and the union's; 
170-man Wage Policy Cammittee set 11 a.m, Friday for a meeting in New York to con-, 


sider approval of the recommend- we 
ed pact. > increases, was undoubtedly a fac-| 


The basic outlines of a.. agree- tor. 

ment were reported unofficially, The union’s exposure of the steel 
agreed upon Wednesday and the trust's extortionate pricing policies, | 
executive board and the wage pol-| with total disregard of the tre- 
icv committee of the union were mendous productivity  increases,| 
set to meet Thursday afternoon on| and the-talk of a congressional in-| 
putting the final, but necessary, vestigation of those practices, has, 
OK on the documents. But some undoubtedly also served to hasten! 
continued disputes on details and the steel industry's decision to cut} 
language held up completion and | the “inventory Jockout. 
forced a postponement of the, m 


icould undertake such investigation 


scheduled meetings for a day. | 
| 


Barring unforseen developments, 
the firing up of furnaces can start} 
at many mills Friday night. 

The reportedly agreed 
withheld from the! 

iblic, pending Wage Policy 
Committee action. Eut it was un-| 
officially indicated that in place of | 


terms 
WerTe 


THERE WERE also some po- 


litical considerations to take into 


THE release by the United 
Steelworkers of America of its 
well-documented facts in fig- 
ures on the issues in steel a few 


hours after last Saturday's 
break off of negotiations, may have 
been a major influence in the de- 
cision of the steel companies to get 
down to some earnest collective 
bargaining. 

There was a possibility that a 
Congress moving fast for adjourn- 
ment, would leave behind it a com- 
mittee to investigate some of the 
disclosures of the steel union or an 
existing committee of either House 


on its own. The steel companies 
would not relish such investiga- 
tion. 


The wnion’s well-prepared am- 
munition, apparently held for the 
“right moment” consisted of two! 


Facts Which Steel Trust 


Conceal 


since 1939, says the wnion, has 
totaled 68.8 percent while the real 
wages of the steel workers rose by 
47.1 percent for the period. 


“The industry has increased 
prices out of all proportion to in- 
creased costs,” continues the report. 
“For each $1 increase in labor costs 
since 1945, exorbitant price in- 
creases have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
tional revenue.” 


The charge of the steel-eompa- 
nies that higher costs of materials 
are responsible for the periodic 
steep price hikes, was also refuted 
by ‘the union with the disclosure 
that since 1947 the price of materi- 
als rose by about 28 percent al- 
though steel prices in the same 
period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
cent. 

The profit level (before taxes) — 
for the first half of 1956 has been 
running 15.3 percent higher than 


account. ~The Republicans have|books which, along with a.sum-|in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
apparently calculated that a Taft-| mary covering letters of President: nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
i - a On rr . 
Hartley injunction would not serve David J. McDonald, went to mem-|above 1954. The union noted that 
| bers of Congress and other public; workers wages are also figured on 
" persons. With anger mounting high|a before taxes basis. But even after 
talked about. The steel trust most'even in many industry circles be-| taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 
certainly doesn’t want to jeopardize; cause the steel companies, acting|been running 13.1 percent above 


their ends, although it has been} 


the fivye-vear pact the emplovers| 
demanded, a three-year agreement , ies : ; 
in the works. itheir objective of working off the 
It was further reported that the tremendous stockpile of steel built) 
owners hiked up the pay offer to|yp in anticipation) of a walkout/policy of levying the burden on 
racra : ye : = q ‘ ' , . 
ted of about ~ Tal ‘i-"'since last January. About ten mil-jthe steel consumer for financing 
hiuaiiv: a concessions towards pre-... | , . ae Bee SS So OR aoe 
ces Bef * Pe \lion tons of steel still have been of the industry’s vast expansion 
mium pay for weekend work \7 | | 
time and one eighth the first vear withheld from the market. program, it would not have been 
for Sunday work; time and one} This strike was the fifth general | popular to issue an injunction to 
quarter the second year and time ictrike in the steel industry since help the steel trust. 
and one half the third; an extr!1946. The others ran as follows:| Meanwhile, a great deal of 
oliday wi av; some improve . 
ni fag improved sion 29 days in 1946; 49 days in 1949; hardship was spread to industries 
7 of i} . ‘ fo , ‘ } | de < 7 . « 7 ; A 
ath asian plan and removal of |4 days in 1952 (plus four addi-jand hundreds of thousands of 
ceriain objectionable features in the |(tional days in ie cae strike); | workers not in steel. As the nego- 
52-week supplementary unemploy- |! hours in 1955. tators resumed come onces in New 
ment benefits plan that was origi-| One reason the steel industry} York, reports came thick and fast 
na!ly offered. ‘moved for “progress” negotiations|from all parts of the country on 
* earlier than might have been its|layoffs and plans for far heavier 
AS®UMING an agreement it)plan, is their obvious inability eg sors AP and shutdowns if steel 
is not likely production will get build up hysterical anti-union pub-|production doesn't get under way 
into full blast for another week. |licity. Public antipathy to the steel;by August ]. Until last week the 
Counting all factors,it is estimated |combine for its well know: policyjeffect was mostly on the railroad, 
that the companies will have ac- jof hiking prices substantially above|mine, ore and steel water shipping 
complished a substantial part ofthe “justified” added cost of wageiand construction fields. 


chances for a GOP victory. In the 
light of the steel industry's super- 
profits; price gouging and even a 


ail 
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Mich. Jobless Preparing to Warn 


GOP in Forthcoming Primaries 


DETROIT.—The General Motors—Ford—Republican controlled State Legislature 
p . i 
which recently turned a deaf ear to the needs of the state's 220,000 jobless, may find on 
Tuesday August 7th that thousands of unemployed have not forgotten them at the polls. 
August 7 is Michigan primary’! nae eG A ES RS 
day. State GOP spokesman told, workers in Lansing recently and | In the months ahead 18,000 to 
newsmen last week that they will! state his position on increasing the 20,000 will exhaust their unem- 
do nothing to increase unemploy- benefits. Don Leonard, former state! ployment compensation per month. 
ment compensation rates until after| Cop, one time police commissioner Rail, tn thin Dead ike “te? 
the primaries. for Cobo, also a GOP candidate for|“Mreacy mn the arst six months o 
Whatever happens in the pri- | Governor, did a fade out when he 1956, some 38,000 Michigan res- 
etnies the COP spokes men have Was asked as to state his position. | idents have been dropped from 
declared, will decide their tactics} Gov. Williams was the only eo a. Ley ga they 
on jobless benefits. Nothing will be lidate who. addressed the unem-|"°° "P their 26 weeks. 
done, they said, until unemploy-|Ployed demonstration before it * 
ment reaches 280,000 or 300.000.' went to lobby in the House and| Ary IN ALL, the UAW figures, 
eo Senate. Cobo label was pinned on “= OO) \ laid off 
ORGANIZED LABOR went to’ him by GM president Harlow Cur-| ill ' ? eliothle fa ged we : Oo 
the special session of the state tice, who said that if he lived in’) elf nse 0 beleed ie hl 
Legislature recently and backed Detroit hed vote for Cobo. Leonard 14. 56 sneak Most of these are 
Governor Williams plea for rais-. family breadwinners. Already the 
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‘as a monopoly, hiked prices far 
above the added cost of wage in- 
creases, and much anti-monopoly 
indignation already built up against 
the auto companies for their pricing 
policies, the union directed its main 
fire against the price gouging poli- 
cies of the steel industry. 
* 


THE union’s data concluded that 
the industry can grant the demands 
of the steel workers and still realize 
a profit far above the average in 
the country, without raising prices. 


| After citing the facts on price, 
| profits, productivity and wages, the 
j union concluded by saying: 

of its 


| “Within the framework 

|1956 operations, the steel industry 
‘could absorb for a full year the 
wage ‘cost increase which would 
‘meet the needs of its employes, 
forego a price increase and end 
| with net profits comparable to the 
huge profits of prior years.” 

This does not take into account 
‘the steady, above-average produc-| 
livity increase that is taking place 
in the industry, the union added. 

The steel industry, unlike others, 
says the union, does not follow the 
policy of taking productivity into 
account so as to make a smaller 
profit per sales dollar, but its in- 
8 ole profits mainly by increase 
‘in sales. But “steel prices have in- 
‘creased proportionately with wage 
'rates since 1947 ignoring rapidly 
rising productivity in its pricing 
policies,” says the union. 
| The real productivity increase 


1955 and 1955 profits were above 
1954 by 96.6 percent. 
* 

THE share of wages for each 
sales dollar of the industry has 
declined. In 1939, 40.5 cents of 
each sale dollar were wages; in 
1955 the wage share declined to 
35.5. The union added: 

“The actual labor cost per ton 
of steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954.” 

The union noted that the rate 
of increase in productivity in 1955 
over 1954 was a “phenomenal 11.2 
percent.” The current rate of in- 
crease is running 4.7 percent above 
1955. 

“As has been shown above, the 
steel industry, unlike almost every 
other American industry, has re- 
fused to absorb wage increases and 
has instead, passed on to the con- 
sumer three times the cost of each 
wage increase,” the union went on. 

“The steel industry, unlike al- 
most every other American indus- 
try—has-increased its profits on each 
dollar of sales, instead of lowering 
it as volume increases. The steel 
industry—unlike almost every other 
American industry—has refused to 
recognize that wages should in- 
crease without a price increase 
when workers produce more steel 
for each hour they work. 

“In short the steel industry can 
afford to meet the union’s proposals 
without increasing prices, and with- 
out setting off any inflationary ef- 
fects whatsoever.” 


B THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Say CD Used Against Strikers 


THE New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor last week accused 
the civil defense director of 
Readington .township and_ the 


sheriff of Huntedon County of 
using civil defense personnel to 
police the Riegel Paper Co. 
strike in Milford. President Louis 
P. Marciante of the state federa- 


© Court Test for Georgia Law 


‘Is just a cop. } 
ing compensation raies to 65 per-| The Republican majority in the 


cent of weekly average pay, plus Legislature took their pitch from | 


' 


$5 per dependent up to 90 percent epresentatives of Ford, GM and 
of the weekly wage, and extending |Chr ysler who told them last month | 


' 


benefits to 39 weeks, instead of that the unemployed crisis was “all 
the present 26. dver, because employment was 
Because this has become the Scheduled to pick up during the 


election issue what might have "ext 30 days.” 


union points out welfare stations 
are crowded with many hundreds 
applying for direct relief, govern- 
ment surplus foods. The union has 
set up in all locals special offices 
to help their idle members. Work- 
ing right alongside in the PAC 
committees and many an idle work- 


tion told Gov. Meyner that un- 
less the duties of the civil de- 
fense workers were “clearly de- 
fined,” trade unionists would 
withdraw from civil defense ac- 
tivities. 

* 


THE Colonial Inn Motel, 
largest motel in the Miami area, 
signed a four and one-half-year 
pact with the Hotel and Restau- 


been a desultory primary election! But the Michigan Unemployment er is volunteering to spend time 
campaign now gives promise of Security Commission tells a differ- between now and Tuesday, Aug. 7: 
turning into a biiter battle by la-jent story.. MESC Director Max'on election work. You just can’t 
bor, the Negro people, poor farm- Horton last week estimated the kick a quarter of a million unem- 


TEN industry committees have 
been set up by the AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department to 
act as “clearing houses” for con- 
tract data and other information. 


ers, housewives, young workers | state's current unemployment at! 
and the Dems to get out a thump- 230,000 and said it will reach 
ing vcte against the GOP. 250,000 by August 15. 
It is making it a test for increas-| * 
in jobless compensation as agaiast) | AUGUST will be a grim -month 
the Republican-controlled — State for-auto workers still with jobs, 
Legislature which is opposed to in- becausethen the “model change- 
creasing these payments. over’ shutdown is scheduled and. 
* ‘unemployment in the state is ex-| 
GOP CANDIDATE Albert Cobo pected to soar to 300,000 and stay’ 
Mayor of Detroit refused to ap-| possibly that way until the new, 
pear before 1,000 unempleyed models start running in October. | 


ployed workers in the teeth 


and 
get away with it. | 


STILL another New England 
textile mill has folded, ending 
the jobs of 520 workers. The 
_ plant is at Fall River, Mass, How- 
ard-Archer Mfg. Co. Company 
spokesmen blamed “continued 
loss due to southern competition 
aggravated by the importation of 
cheap Japanese textiles.” 


| 


Walter Reuther, IUD president, 
told its executive board meeting 
in Denver that “practical machin- 
ery” has been thereby created to 
boost labor solidarity. Seventy 
international unions have affiliat- 
ed with at least one of the com- 
mittees. Other committees are to 
provide the industrial commit- 
tees with facts on automation, 
health, welfare, pension plans, 
etc, 


rant Union. The contract pro- 
vides union recognition, arbitra- 
tion of disputes, union wage 


scales, etc. 
* 


THE rubber 4ndustry contract 
picture was virtually completed 
when U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
followed the other two members 
of the industry's big four in sign- 
ing. They agreed to a 6.2-cent 
hourly pay raise and supplemen- 
tary lavoff pay. The United Rub- 
ber Workers were continuing 
talks with General Tire and Seib- . 
erling Rubber. 


_ 


In And 


Movies 


~ 


Out of 
and TV 


‘Moby Dick’ — Film and Book 


Melville’s century-old epic “Moby 
Dick’ was at once a marveloys ad- 
venture story of the sea, a detailed 


and absorbing history of the van- | 


ishing industry of whaling and a 
profound philosophical discussion 
of democracy and tyranny, fate 
and free will, good and evil. 


On the level of adventure the > 


John Huston-Ray Bradbury-Greg- 


orv Peck movie at the Criteron and | 


Sutton theatres is one of the most 
exciting of sea stories. 

Especially the final reels begin- 
ning with the breathless calm of) 
the ocean and the mysterious swal- 
lowing up of the lookout man by 
the sea which foretells the ap- 
proach of Moby Dick; then the 
fabulous chase after the whale and 
the destruction of all hands _ in- 
eluding Ahab, harpoon in hand, 
flings himself to death on the 
hulk of the maddened beast which 
turns on the ship driving her to 
the bottom. 

On the philosophcial level the 
movie falls far short of the book. ' 
Gregory Peck’s Ahab lacks depth. 
Though there are moments in his 

erformance when he really looks 
ike “a man .cut away from the 
stake, when the fire has .. . wasted 
all the limbs without consuming 
them.” 


ss 


> c © 


One such moment is the _ bril- 
liant sequence where Ahab calls 
the crew together, nails a Spanish | 
gold piece to the mast as a reward 
for the first one to sight a white- | 
headed whale with a_ wrinkled 
brow and crooked jaw, and extracts | 
from the men a wild oath of re- 
venge against Moby Dick which is 
sealed with knives and grog. 

But only part of the time does the 
film attempt to grapple with Mel-. 
ville’s towering creation of Ahab— 
part hero, part villain—King Lear. 
Hamlet and Iago rolled into one, 
yet a man sprung from the depths: 
of the American soil. 

No other soil could have _pro- 
duced such a figure of a man. His) 
fanatical hatred of the while whale’ 


sf 


Saturday Brooklyn 


DON’T COOK HOME—£at with ws—Rain 
or shine. Delicious home-cooked meals 
served from 2 to 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
July 28 and Sunday, July 29 at the. 
Brighton Community Center, 3200 Coney. 
Isiand Ave., Bklyn. Postponed from last’ 
week. Ausp.: Jewish Children's School. 


IN MAGICOLOR 
MOUSSORGSK Y°S 
‘Boris Godunow’ and the 
fabulous ‘Sadko’ 


CAME 44 St. & 8th Ave. Aijr 


JU 6-8534 Conditionned 


‘tor theirs. 
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Saturday, July 28 
Baseball. Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m. 


| 


Winky Dink and You—For Juniors 
(2) 11 


Big Hop—circus (2) Noon | 


Yesterday's Worlds (2) 


GREGORY PECK_ 


is the sum of his accumulated bit-| 
terness. and frustration. Yet no-! 
where does the movie hint at what! 
Melville was really driving at—| 
that through Ahab he was ex- 
pressing his powerful misgivings 
about puritanical and fanatical 
men with one-track minds and 


‘no human weaknesses who drag-| 


ged others down with them, 
whether they were men of con-| 
science warring on monstrous evil 
or powerful men with no consci-) 
ence engaged in empire-building. | 


e ° ro) 


The character of Ishmael has, 
also been watered down. | Ishmael 
is Melville himself expressing his) 
depth of feeling for the common) 
man and the democratic  spirit.| 
“Thou) shalt see it shining in the 

° , 
arm that wields a pick or drives a! 
spike,” he wrote in the chapter, 
titled “Knights and Squires.” “To 
meanest mariners and castaways, | 
shall hereafter ascribe high quali- 
ties” said Ishmael. 

Despite its basic faults the 
movie} has stature and magnifi-} 
cence. All the leading characters’ 
of the book are here, including: 
Father Mapple (Orson Welles), 


Starbuck (Leo Genn), practical, | 


reasoning and courageous Starbuck | 
who kills whales for a living and/| 
doesn’t care to be killed by them) 


Then there’s the dark-skinned’ 
harpooners — Tashtego, the Gay-| 
head Indian, Daggoo, an African | 
Negro| and Queequeg, descendant 
of Marquessan kings and a master 
hunter of whales. 

The movie, though it gives 
them little to say or ‘do, invests 
all three with nobility and dignity 
in keeping with Melville's belief 


In CASH 


Make Your Vacation Pay Off! 


Lowest possible rate for you, your children 
and your mate! 


' 
' 
’ 
" 


iso far as the relative wickedness | 


or 


Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon. 
For adults too 

Movie: Our Town (4) 1:30. The) 
Thornton Wilder hit 

Baseball: Dodgers vs. Chicago (9)| 
1:55 | 

Giants-St. Louis (11) ] 


‘55 | 
, 2. Arche-| 
ology Is the Topic | 
Movie: Thief of Bagdad (7) 3 | | 
Movie: Adventures of Martin Eden’ 
(5) 3:30. The Jack London story 
Movie: Smash-Up (2) 4. Susan) 
Hayward | 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4:50 
Million Dollar Movie: Master Race’ 
Anti-Nazi film (9) 5, 7:30 and) 
10. Your last chance to see this 
good movie. | 
Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 


| Jackie Gleason in The Honey-) 


mooners (2) 8. Repeat | 
Science Fiction Theater (5) 8 | 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 | 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 You Are There (2) 
High Finance—Quiz (2) 10:30 Lassie (2) 7 
Adventure Theatre (4) 10:30. Paul Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 
Douglas, lrest ge 
Movie: None Shall Escape (2) Frontier (4) 7:30 
11:15. AntéNazi. Excellent Million Dollar Movie—Master Race 
TV (9) 7:30 and 10. Last two times 
Sunday, July 29 of this fine anti-Nazi film 
“a SPR ad mete ‘Ed. Sullivan Show (2) 8 
Camera Phree—education (2) 11:30 Steve Allen (4) 8 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon ||Sunday Night Concert (5) 8 
So variety (5)| General Electric Theatre (2) 9 
Noon | : 7 ) Las 
Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago (9) 1:55) nye bse mg a hr wg ar 
Giants-St. Louis (11) 1:55 
Movie: Brandy for the 
(English) (2) 2:30. Good 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 
Youth Wants To Know (4) 3:30 
Shakespeare on TV—Dr. Baxter yoyie: Actors and Sin (2) 1, Two 
(2) 3:45. Part 1 of Tempest =| Ben Hecht stories 
Movie: Winterset (5) 4:30. 1936 | RADIO 
ey, with Burgess Meredith! Saturday, July 28 
and Margo | elk as et, 
College Press Conference (7) 4:30: — Giants-St. Louis WMCA 
O Pars eee 
Tdediene tone (2) 6. Storv of Dodgere-Chirago WMiM 1:5 
* er Os "| Opera: Glinka’s Russian and Lud- 
Dr. Philippe Pinel, pioneer in| a WNYC 2 : 
mental health treatment yh | “88 oft hea VCBS. 7-05 
Meet the Press (4) 6 | Fame Box, Jury | Wea <3 
| sea City Symphony WNYC 8,30 
that the term “savage, is, I con-| “5 bit See It—-CIO-AFL_ series 
ceive often misapplied and indeed) . WABC 8:45 
when I consider the vices, tainted | ’ankees-Kansas City 
atmosphere of a feverish civiliza-| J 
tion, | am inclined to think that. 


9 


Parson 


gent in Pencil Sketch (4) 9 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
|What's My Line (2) 10:30 


WINS 9:55 


ton, others WABC 10:05 

Basin St. Jazz WCBS 10:30 

of the parties is concerned, four| RADIO 

ive Marquesan Islanders sent | Sunday, July 29 

to the U.S. as missionanes might | Baseball—Giants-St. Louis WMCA 

be quite as useful as an equal 1:55 - : 

number of Americans dispatched Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:55 

to the islands in a similar capacity,”; World Music Festivals:. Norway. 
“+ WCBS 2:05 

'Yankees-Kansas City WINS 3:55 


In the movie the spout of Moby 
Dick is pete teres « placed at Bob and Ray WRCA 95:10 3 
Bikini, recent scene of the H-bomb | Speaking of Sports WABC 8:38 
tests,;which is where Melville pxo-| | MOVIES 
phetically placed it a eentury ago., Catered Affair, Loew’s Metropoli- 


There is food for thought in the| ,,"@" Brooklyn = * 


recent letter to the feature editor Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 


of Mis paper associating the white | >**" LTR 

whale with its modern likeness, | MDB Ans Sey ie ied Be Avoll 

the “sinister spout and mushroom Ladykillers, Art, en eee 
| 42nd, Gramercy 


Goodyear Plavhouse: Elliott Nu-| 


azz Under the Stars—Duke Elling- 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide 


Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
‘Man With Golden Arm, Cherry 
Lane 


No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Damn Yankees, 46th St. 

Pajama Game, St. James 

Three Chekhov Plays, Contem- 
porasy Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 


TT = 


Swedisii-Danish 


inspired 
$84.95 


LOVESEAT 


PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 
YOU SAVE $165 


Usually would sell for $189.55 


Reversible 
innerspring 
cushions, 
| Wide choice 
of Finishes 
| and Fabrics 
(2 cushion seat, 2 cushten back) 
Foam rubber cushions with 
zippers, add $30. Single 


cushion om seat and back 
(as illustrated). 


Textured Tweeds: Red, Green 
Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Blac 
& White, Brown & Belge. 
Weod Finishes: Blond, Walnut. 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 

Free delivery in N.Y.C. 


Open Daily & Gat. to 6, 
Thurs. to 9 p.m. 


; 


} 


ea 


~atr 


157 East*33 St., N. Y. 16 
(Between Lexington & Third Aves.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
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Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


20-IN. WINDOW FAN Cools Average 3 to 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Spec. 
$27.63. Standard Brands Disi., 145 


icloud of the A-Bomb” saying, “we | 24": 
are al of us today shee 9 A or Rififi, Fine Arts 
unconsciously part of the crew of ‘Citizen Kane, 5th Ave. (revival) 
he aaa ele Se 'the Pequod. We have our -Ahabs we gard ~ Sadko, New 
Join in outdoor and indoor activities with- | too. Only the destructive power | ~aAmMe?e nl 
out worry while your children enjoy our at their disposal, the power, that) 9cTets qt the Rect, arenes | Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
__. aay comet tees Ee ,once unleashed, would make life: Lovers and Lollipops—Waverly, sheur free parking or two tokens. — 
AND GET IN Waders, sinkers, floaters; no need for deri- || this planet impossjble, makes Sat. only, cg ge ony: MOVING AND STORAGE 
] plus M ace Fear (Frene ) MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


a 4 ion—become a swimmer in our famous it imperative that we do not go 
THE SW IM _ ° ~~ e C st Pat Df Kk GCG * 
ots million gallon poel under expert (FREE all th ‘ it ; Court Jester anny “Aaye, UICel| service, days, nights, weekends, economi~ 
4 Pp pert ( ) e way with them to hell in a sieht Gan. in Toes erga a et Movers. CH 33786. 


supervision, blaze of glory, as the view of the : nssgaaney 
--- — gr Game of Love & One Summer of PAINTING 


CAMP MIDVALE : ye Bilge tere Happiness, World. French-Swed-|30B WELL DONE; painting contractor; 


Only one hour from metropolitan area in 
travel time to find yourself in a healthy, 
wholesome clime! 


In TIME 


In FUN 


Cooperative . 
Interracial 


Terhune 5-2160 


MIDVALE, N.J. By all means see the film—then ish program Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. 


read the book! —David Platt. iw C Fields program only—Thalia — 

Sat only; George K. Arthur Car- 

toon program—Sun. only 

) THEATRE ' 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 

‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de‘! 
Lys | 


_ —— ee ee 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. — 


Sales ® Installation @ Service 
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Bronx Comm. for Freedom 
of Political Prisoners 


GREETS 
BETTY 
GANNETT 
ON HER 
50th BIRTHDAY 


We wish you a long 
life in a peaceful world 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOE 
KLEINMAN 


Who Died Fighting 
Fascism in Spain 


Barge xX 
BIRTHDAY 
DEAR 


BETTY 
GANNETT 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 59, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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—From Garment 
Workers 


—Group of Fur 
Workers 


It’s Your Fight -- Dig In to Help Win It! _ 


The Worker's Jersey page this 
week is devoted entirely to the 
steel strike. We consider this a 
service not just to the. steel- 


workers, but~we hope—to you 
and every other working man and 
woman in New Jersey. 

This is no ordinary labor- 


management dispute. Sure, the 
steelworkers are battling for 
their union, their hard-won gains 
and a little bit more for their 
families out of the profits piled 
high with their sweat and blood. 
But behind their battle is a bil- 
lionaire conspiracy against ALL 
labor; against the welfare of ALL 


the people; against you. | 

This is what we can do to help 
in it: 

® Get financial and moral 
support for the steel union 
(USA, AFL-CIO) in our unions, 


churches, fraternal, civic and 
political organizations. - 


tion of the steel monopoly’s 
super-profits and price-gouging. 

® Phone, write and. visit city 
officials demanding resolutions 
supporting the steel strikers—and— 
higher relief allotments for their 
families while the strike is on. 

Remember: this is YOUR bat- 
tle. Dig in and help win it! 


® Compel the State Legisla- 
ture to follow the lead of N. Y. 
and Pennsylvania in paying job- 


less insurance to the strikers out 
of the overgrown unemployment 
compensation fund. 


® Back up the steel union's 
demand for a Federal investiga- 
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N. J. COMMUNISTS PLEDGE AID 


NEWARK. —The New Jersey 
Communist Party this week called 
for all-out support for the state's, 
7,000 steelworkers “forced out by 
Big Steel's conspiracy against or-, 
ganized labor.” 

A statement issued by party 
leaders declared in part: 

“We Communists pledge to do 
our modest ‘bit to aid through our 
own party and wherever we can in 
unions, social’ and fraternal or- 
ganizations, 

“Communists, as a working-class 
party, naturally support the steel- 
workers legitimate demands for a 
substantial wage increase, ade- 
quate supplementary insurance, 
premium pay and a_ shotrer-term 
contract. 

“Likewise, we urge all civic 


ee ee 


the steelworkers’ legitimate claims: 
to relief, unemployment insurance: 
for strikers, surplus food and aj 
moratorium on rent, mortgages and 
installment payments. 


“In time, it will be realized by 
all that the very size and power 
of tremendous enterprises like the 
steel industry makes it necessary) 


that they be public institutions, | are eligible for surplus food and: 


They were built, after all, out of | 


the sweat of the steelworkers as) Por 


Unions Spur Relief. Credit 
For Jersey Steel Strikers 


By GEORGE 
TRENTON.—Proddin 
steel and rubber workers has 


from the CIO Community Services Committee and striking 
egun to move city officials to take steps to protect the areas 


steel and rubber workers from the impact of the first payless weeks ahead. Striking workers 


are being advised by the union 
leadership and. welfare commit- 
tees to file applications now for 
surplus food allotments which will 
saobably be distributed in August. 
There is still a great deal of re- 
sistance on the part of city officials 
to the whole idea although they 
are accepting the applications. 
This opposition stems in part 
from the dislike of the politicians 
to yielding to the wishes of the 
trade union leaders on this matter. 
More fundamental is the fact that 


thousands of workers in Trenton 


would take advantage of the op- 
tunity to feed their families 


well as the people’s money in the! better if they knew the facts about 


form of tax grants. They should be 
owned by the community in gen-| 
eral and operated for the public 
welfare, rather than controlled and, 
manipulated by a few corporation) 
directors for their own selflish! 
greed in’ the name of private’ 
profit.” | 


groups in New Jersey to support 


surplus food 


* 


SO FAR the city is depending 
on the unions to notify their strik- 
ing members about the food. No 
notices have been posted at the 
unemployment compensation offi- 
ces for the convenience of the un- 


Steel Trust's Anti-Labor Stand 
Seen as Boom-Bust Purge’ Plot 


By B. W. 

The steel trust has locked out 
650,00 steelworkers—7,000 of them 
in New Jersey. In a chain reaction, 
thousands in other industries are 
being laid off. If the lockout con- 
tinues, hundreds of thousands more 
will tollow. 

In almost any other country, a 
labor dispute of such proportions 
would set off a political crisis. 

The stakes must be enormous for 
the steel trust and the Eisenhower 
administration which is dominated 
by the monopolies to gamble so 
with the economy and the welfare 
fu millions of Americans. 

“Business Week,” .a_ business 
magazine, in its Jafly 7th issue 
makes no bones of the purpose be- 
hind the steel strike, or more 
properly, the steel lockout. 

It states bluntly, “for once the 
market's (Wall Street's) quick re- 
action makes sense ... for the 
economy, the strike is really a, 
blessing im disguise. It rests on 
the hard estimate that the boom’s 
momentum has pushed many in- 
dustries into over-buying and 
over-producing ... 

“Now ... by the strike . 
inventories will drop fast. ... The 
strike will end with a flood .. . of 
new orders. It could be the fillip 
that regenerates — boom.” 


THAT MEANS the 11 largest 
steel companies which produce 
93.4% of U. Sz steel Saheiladed in 
the most cold-blooded manner to 
cause an economic blood-letting— 
no matter the consequences to mil- 


lions of American workers and : 
their families. and to the nation as| 
a whole. 


With an eve to the 1956 elec- 
tions, they provoked the shutdown. 
to hide the fact that soft spots, 
were appearing in the economy—| 
and that layoffs were due because 
of the cutbacks in auto, farm equip- 
ment and electrical appliance in- 
dustries. 

By yelling strike, they could 
blame labor. both for the chain 
reaction layoffs which would have 
occurred anyhow, and for the in- 
lation that will be caused by 
corporation price gouging. 

Their aim is*to artange the eco- 
nomic picture so that the hoax! 
of Eisenhower “prosperity” can’ 
still be peddled, and the Cadillac 
Cabinet reelected. 

- 

BEYOND THIS, they have even 

more sinister motives: 


® First, even if Eisenhower is 
defeated, they want Jong-term 
insurance against future demands 
for a 30-hour week with no cut in 
pay, and other vital contract 
improvements. 


® Second,” and maybe even 
more importam, the trust aims to 
use the broad latitude allowed them 
in the past contract to speed-up, 
automate, down-grade, and lavoff 
thousands of steelworkers—and cut 
labor costs to the bone. 

In this design they would try 
to impose on the union leadership 
the responsibility to police-dis- 
¢ipline workers in the event of 


—  — -— 


Coming Next Week . . . 


A powerful, fact-packed analysis by Joe Brandt of 


the steel monopolies’ “offer” 


steel—and- their record-breaking profits. 
Order extra copies for your neghbors and shopmates 


NOW, | 


to the men who make their 


so-called “wildcat” stoppages and 
strikes arising trom the very process 
described above. In. essence, while 
recognizing the union formally, the 
steel trust aims to render it 
impotent. 


It should be apparent that this 
is no ordinary labor dispute. Add 
to the current steel strike—the Koh- 
ler, Perfect Circle strikes, the G. E. 
5-year agreement, the Westing- 
house 5-vear settlement after a 6- 
month strike (with 7,000 at Lester, 
Pa., still locked out)— and you have 
before you a conspiracy of the 
most powerful monopolies in the 
world, allied with the Eisenhower 
Administration to challenge the 
entire labor movement. 4 

* 

MILITANT steel workers ‘are 
hoping Pres. MacDonald now 
recognizes the true character of 
the steel corporation executives. 
These tycoons 'wiH wine and dine 
labor leaders when fits their pur- 
pose. But as capitalists, where the 
almighty dollar is invalved, they 
would double-cross their own 
mothers. 


To meet steel’s challenge, labor 
cannot react in a “business-as- 
usual” way. Fortunately, with a 
merged AFL-CIO, labor can react 
more effectively. It has the means 
to meet the corporations success- 
fully on every front—economically 
and politically. : 

In fact, defense of labor’s inter- 
ests in the face of Big Steel’s at- 
tack requires that labor move to the 
offensive against the corporations 
and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion: ” 

® By exposing the ‘tie-up of 
the Administration with the 
monopolies 

® By calling for an investiga- 
tion of monopoly in general and 
the current steel conspiracy in 
particular. 

® By calling for price controls 
on iron and steel, | 


. 
. * 
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At least a thousand “buy now, start paying 30 days 
unemployed auto workers from after the strike is over.” So far 
G. M. Ternstedt are eligible. | most credit and mortgage outfits 

It appears that the unions will) seem to have expressed a willing- 
thave to keep the pressure on if|ness to wait for their money and 
they- are going to make sure that! not reclaim merchandise or fore- 
the city fathers don’t crawl out of|close on pro , | 
the agreement to distribute the} Charles Kovacs, president of the 
Central Jersey CIO Council, an- 
nounced that-the steelworkers had 
the solid support of all unions in 
the area and that the entire labor 
movement would assist if neces- 
sary to win the strike. 


employed. 


On other fronts the strikers are) 
making some oun. Some mer- 
chants are advertising that your 
credit is good if you are a striker. 

They appeal to the strikers to 
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A STEELMAN STACKS IT UP 


It Seems to Me 


By A. S. WORKER | The steelworkers are asking for 
I’m a steelworker. I’ve been ask-.2 decent S.U.B ‘(Supplementary 
ed by the New Jersey Worker to| Unemployment Benefits). That 
write up my views on the strike| would be a weekly 65 percem of 
ES SR Pea take-home pay for D2 weeks of un- 
Abt _ jemplovment. The Steel Trust: of- 
On Dee. 31, 1955, the steel N-' fers just about nothing more than 
dustry registered) a net profit of| state unemployment insurance. 


$1,700,000,000 — that’s close to 1 ear aS 
two billion dollars—for the vear,| _Uve Steelworkers want insurance, 
How wae it done? Well| on the| Paid holidays, vacations and other 


“fringes” ths illions o 
ame‘day — and everyday ~ each| fringes that ‘ailions of othe 
steel worker was producing 11 per- abe anes (Nic Berns: | 
cent more than a year before. . | ; woes de pain 

To all this, the Steel Trust adds 


with no increase in pay. i | vt 
So the steel workers, solid in our ;!48 Own ‘Take it or leave it de- 
l—a five-year contract, with no 


union, want a reasonable share of /™4n¢ 
this record-breaking profit and ‘¢-opener. The steel workers have 
this record-breaking productivity. | @ tradition of two-year contracts 

The steelworkers are asking for} With angual wage re-openels. We 
substantial wage increase. The|refuse to be straitjacketed for five 
Steel Trust offers an average five: years. We dont want a five-year 
cents an hour! contract under any conditions. 

We're asking for premium pay for| There are 650,000 of us out, 
weekend work, as in other major united behind our union an dits 
American industries—time and a;demands., Can we force the com- 
half for Saturday, double time for| panies to sign a fair contract and 
Sunday work. The Steel Trust of-|re-open the mills? Sure. It will 
fers NOTHING for Saturday work,| take the support for the rest of the 
and 1-25—that’s ONE-TWENTY:-|labor movement and good people 
FIFTH—of an hour premium pay everywhere to swing it, but we can 
for Sunday ... to start in 1959! win—and you can help. 
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STEELWORKER, USA, 1956 


By JOE BRANDT 
(Thoughts on Washington St., Newark, while watching Jersey 
steel workers come down to the relief office for food to keep their 
families eating while the steel corporations keep the plants shut 
down. .. .) : 


Able bodied Americans. 


The skin of their faces tempered by the flames of molten steel 
The palms of their hands calloused by the years of making steel... 
They make it. They make the steel 
that guarantees the hairpins for our women folk 
the toys for our kids 
the ships to ply the oceans 
the ns in the bridges that span our rivers 
our planes that chafe at the bit to fly to the moon 
our cars, our rails, our locomotives that bind a nation 
east to west, nerth to south 
They make it: 
These men whose skin is pocked for life by the hot chips 
They make the steel that makes the drill, the lathe 
which in turn make the tools, the dies, the jigs 
which in turn punch and stamp‘out 
The TV, the radio, the washing machine, the pots and pans 
and the bank vaults that hold the company profits— 
These men, Americans all, with their wives and kids. 
Report once a week at the Welfare Office on Washington Street. 
They make America. Of it, they get back: 
Three Ibs. butter, 5lbs. chees, 3.cans meat and gravy, 1 box rice, 
One box cereal, 1 can vegetables 
and a memory. ! 
Next time some one asks you what capitalism is, brother, 


Paste this in your hat 
arid tell him, 


A Nation Asks ‘What Made Sat. McKeon Do It?’ | 
Lehman to Take 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE MEN in Barracks 
761 on Parris Island turned 
out for a march last April 
that concluded in a tragedy 
which shocked the nation. 
As you know, six raw . recruits 
training to become marines 
drowned in the swift current of 
Ribbon Creek. 


Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, 
of Worcester, Mass., had ordered 
them, and led them, the accoun!s 
said, into the dangerous rapids. 
His current trial is regarded as 
one of the most sensational in 

: the long history 
of the marines 
and = testimony 
so far revealed 
that the train- 
ing officer gave 
his orders be- 

cause his de- 
=; tachment of 75 
Fie Was “mediocre” 

m and _ because 

several had be- 

haved in an 

“indisciplinarv” manner during 
the day. The march evidently 
had as its purpose the punish- 
ment of the recruits and was to 
serve as a warning to the others. 

Not all the testimony is in, 
Sgt. McKeon is yet to take the 
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stand, but there is enough +o in- 
dicate some telling aspects of the 
case. 

Emile Zola Berman, the New 
York trial lawver who volunteer- 
ed to defend the marine drill in- 
structor sought expressions from 
former marines. What they said 
is doubtless a matter for earnest 
consideration among America’s 
young as well as their parents. A 
former corporal from San Diego, 
Calif., telegraphed McKeon, 
“You taught them what they 
taught you.” From Lake Charles, 
La., another wired. “Sgi. McKeon 
is being blamed for the fault of 
a system.” Many others respond- 
ed similarly. 

Marine Corps Commandant 
Gen. Randolph McC -Pate has 
said: “In a very real sense the 
_Marine Corps is on trial for the 
tragedy of Ribbon Creek just as 
surely as is Sergeant. McKeon.” 

x 

THE PROSECUTOR, Mai. 
Charles Sevier, called witnesses 
who testified Sergeant McKeon 
was drinking the day of the 
march. About 8 p.m., according 
to Pvt. Melvin Barber, of 146th 
street, New York, one of the 
march’s survivors, the drill serge- 
ant told his platoon: “We're gc- 
ing for a little swim. Those who 
can’t swim will drown. Those 
who can will be eaten by sharks.” 

McKeon led his men into the 
‘water saying, “Lets go down- 
Stream where there is a_ little 


tide.” Barber said he did not go. | 


“I was nervous. I knew I couldnt 
swim. I just stopped.” The New 
Yorker said McKeon appeared 
shocked when he realized the 
business had gotten out of hand 
as the swirling waters swept over 
the men. The defense argued 
that as soon as McKeon saw his 
error he leaped to the help ot 
some who were going down. It 
was too late, and though some 
of the recruits rescued others who 
were struggling in the water, six 
were swept away and lost. 

Sgt. McKeon is charged with 
four counts: manslaughter, op- 


pm 
Soviet Restoring 
Yiddish Culture— 
Eyewitness Reports 
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(—See Page 4) 
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pression of his troops, drinking 
in the barracks and drinking in 
front of recruits. Conviction orf 
all counts could bring him six 
years and three months at hard 


labor. 
* 


THESE ARE some of the main 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Behind Stassen Drive 
To Dump Dick Nixon 


—See Page 5 
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NIXON STASSEN 


Rights Sell-Out 


WwW orker Jo Demo Parley 


Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—With the civil rights bill 


July 29, 1956 apparently killed for. this session through a top 
Price 10 Cents level deal between Republican and Democratic 


leaders in the Senate, Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) served 
notice that the liberal Democratic bloc “will carry this fight 


to the Demédcratic party’s na- 
tional convention.” 

Senate majority leader Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex) scuttled the 
civil rights bill with the openly 
expressed support of minority 
leader William Knowland (R- 
Calif) despite the last minute 
urgent plea of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In telegrams 
to the two leaders, Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAA- 
CP, urged vainly that they use 
their intluence io bring the bill 
to a vote in the Senate. 


The measure, as H. R. 627, 
had passed the House on Mon- 
day by a thumping majority, 
276 to 126, revealing the weak- 
ness of Dixiecrat opposition 
when Republicans and _ the 
Northern Democrats act to- 
gether. 


THE BILL as passed by the 
House contained the provisions 
recommended by Attorn®) Gen- 
eral Brownell and endorsed by 
President Eisenhower as “must” 
legislation. It would strengthen 


Negro Democra 
Warn Party on 
Civil Rights 


v 


—See Page 5 
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Last week, we informed you, our readers, of 
the very rough financial situation facing us, and 
asked for immediate help from every reader de- 
voted to this paper. 

Up until Wednesday, we had received a few 
hundred dollars in response to our plea, where 
we need. thousands. 

This, however, was not unexpected since from 
long experience we've learned it takes weeks of 
hammering before a fund plea begins to take. 

Alas, we do not now have these weeks. To give 
a single illustration, this coming Tuesday, July 
Sist, we must meet inescapable obligations amount- 
ing to $6,500—in addition to routine expenditures. 
We have no way of meeting these obligations, 
which we can evade or postpone only on great 
peril, except from contributions coming in answer 
to our plea. : 

As we said last week, our problem now arises 
out of the fact that less than $80,000 has been 
raised by the Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press, when $100,000 was needed by mid-July. 
We have no way of making this deficit up, and 


without delay. 


IT CANNOT WAIT! 


no credit left to fall back upon. 

We must, therefore, depend on every individual 
reader devoted to our paper to see that we con- 
tinue to publish. 
you to make the necessary small sacrifice if you 
know this is essential. 

We ask again: 

® Regardless of whether you have contributed 
already, send $10 directly to the Emergency Com- 
mitee for a Free Press—more if you can afford it— 
If EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our immediate need. 


® That you make it your business to reach other 
supporters of the paper this week, tell them what 
the situation is, ask them io contribute $10 even 
if it hurts, and get the money to us or the Emer- 
geney Committee. If youre at a summer resort, 
there may be others who will contribute if asked. 

All checks and money orders must be made 
out to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press. 
Send these or cash to the Committee at 575 Sixth 
Ave., Room 301, N.Y.C., or bring contributions 
to our office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


We knew there are enough of 


IT IS ESSENTIAL. 


laws against discrimination and 
give federal protection to the 
right to vote now being flouted 
by White Citizens Councils in 
Southern states. 

Similar legislation had been 
bottled up for months. in the 
Sewate  Judiciarv” committee, 
headed by Sen. James O. East- 
land (D-Miss). A motion by 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) two weeks ago to send 
these bills to the floor had been 
deteated by a rule of “unanimous 
consent’ imposed by Eastland 
with COP acquiescense, a rule 
which destroyed the principle 
of majoritv control. 

On Monday alter the House 
approved H.K. 627, the bill au- 
tomatically went to the Senate. 
Che liberal bloc which includ- 
ed Hennings, Sen. Lehman and 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-II) had 
made their plans to save it from 
the fate of other civil rights 
measures by objecting when the 


majority leader asked for unan-- 


imous consent to refer it to the 
Eastland cominittee. 

But with a Southerner, Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala) in the chair, 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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U. $. Communists View on Soviet Statement 


At the last meeting of the national committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, held on July 19, at the headquarters of the Communist 
Party, 101 W. 16 St., N. Y. C.. a number of current questions 
were discussed including the recent resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

As a result of this discussion, the following statement was 
adopted: 

The resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 


Party of the Soviet Union is a most valuable and important con- | 


tribution to analyzing the origins, effects and lessons of the mistakes 
made by the CPSU under Stalin’s leadership. We welcome it. 

In responding to the discussion and views of other Marxist 
parties of the world, including our own, the resolution reflects the 
developing relationship of independent and friendly criticism which 
today marks the fraternal solidarity of Communist parties. The 
Communist Party of the United States took note of these new re- 
lations in the statement issued by its National Committee on 
June 25: 

“These relations must be based on the principles of serving the 
best national interests of each people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; of the equality of parties; of the. right 
and duty’ of the Marxists of all countries to engage in friendly 


criticism of the ergs 
whenever they feel t 


or practice of the Marxists of any country, 
is necessary. Far from weakening, this will 


strengthen international working class solidarity.” 

The resolution of the CPSU is a timely and major contribu- 
tion to a further strengthening of such international solidarity. It 
assists all Marxist and working Class organizations in their struggle 
to promote peaceful relations among states, irrespective of social 
systems—the common desire of all mankind. 

Certain monopolist circles, in our country in particular, are 


becoming ever more unscrupulous in attempting to utilize the 
present new relations and friendly discussions between the Com- 
munist parties for their own evil ends. The State Department 
and the commercial press are trying to suppress the historic con- | 
tributions which the 20th Congress of the CPSU made especially 
to promote peaceful co-existence. In a vain effort to rekindle the 
cold war, they are trying to twist the self-critical revelations about 
the violations of socialist law and principle that took place in the 
latter years of Stalin’s leadership in order to incite enmity toward 


*the Soviet Union and the Peoples Democracies. 


They are trying to fish in what they believe to be the troubled 

waters of the international working class movement hoping to sow 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Stalemate Broken as 
Conferees Claim ‘Progress 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE release by the United 
Steelworkers of America of its 
well-documented facts in fig- 
ures on the issues in steel a few 


STEEL NEGOTIATIONS, stalemated after the breakoff in Pittsburgh last Saturday, 
took a sudden turn for “progress” when they were resumed in New York Tuesday. — 
two and a half hours, both sides came out with a joint statement noting they “are making 
progress” and that the unions eg TRG ty 
wage policy committee of hy 52 weeks, would give the me be Public ot to the _ 
members was to assemble in New|ers 65 percent of takehome (minus}combine for its well know policy 
York ‘Thursday afternoon. jobless insurance) based on what/of hiking prices substantially above 

Me tion in Jabor{the workers earnings averaged in|the “justified” added cost of wage 
it is a sate enh oe % solic the weeks prior to a layoff. That,| increases, was undoubtedly a fac- 

i a Wa { ‘y 4 ri 
, aE aks enaeee - pe says the union would most often) tor. at 
tract before it takes effect, that!8'V© the worker little or even noth-| The union’s exposure of the steel 
the body isn't summoned for a) > because workers, before lay-jtrust’s extortionate pricing policies, 
meetin Sh wh there are substan-|° seldom average 40 hours a!with total disregard of the tre- 
tial oe for a settlement week, mendous productivity increases, 

: indicats bh. if ¢ The employers offered only|and the talk of a congressional] in- 
ater tale am yl king. 10 cents extra an hour yw oe | vestonnes of those practices, has 
ee ee ‘\day work. The union demands 
wale ae _ poy sea sean time and one half for Saturday and' the steel industry’s decision to cut 
the = ari ‘had pad aaa yy se 5 double time for Sunday work. This| the “inventory lockout.” 
representativ ac d= sub- 


og is a key demand among the work- + 
committees to “further explore va- 


, a hae ers. 
rious issues” to “expedite” the ne- THERE WERE also some po- 


IS ¢ Several other concessions! _ : 
gotiations. ‘originally offered by the companies; litical considerations to take into 
‘ | account. The Republicans have 


* 8 *s » in b die 
AS A GENERAL rule, negotia-|-7y pel rea oo Neer ee apparently calculated that a Taft- 
tors don’t waste time with specific | antial fringe improvements and} Hartley injunction would not serve 
issues until there is at least an in-|.) 0; «mediate effectiveness. their ends, although it has been 
dication of a general basis for an} * talked about. The steel trust most 
agreement. : ASSUMING an agreement it, certainly doesn’t want to jeopardize 

The knotty issue was the in-)js pot likely production will get | chances for a GOP victory. In the 
sistence of the companies on ajjnto full blast. for another week.'light of the steel industry's super- 
five-year pact. They came down! Counting all factors, it is estimated | profits; price gouging and even a 
to a three-year offer before the/that the companies will have ac-!Policy of levying the burden on 
negotiations broke off in  Pitts-|gomplished a substantial part of the steel consumer for financing 
burgh, but it appears they wanted) their objective of working off the 
no reopeners and sought to scalejtremendous stockpile of steel built 
down th g offer on other provi-|yp in anticipation of a walkout 
sions. In audditon to the length since last January. About ten mil- 
of the pact, the negotiators must!}ion tons of steel still have been 
settle other disputes among which) withheld from the market. hardship was spread to industries 
are thé fololwing major ones: This strike was the fifth generaljand hundreds. of _thousands of 

® The companies offered a raise|strike in the steel industry since! workers not in steel. As the nego- 
of 7.2 cents an, hour annually—|}1946. The others ran as follows:|tators resumed conferences in New 
about two percent — from which|29 days in 1946; 49 days in 1949;|York, reports came thick and fast 


5 


program, it would not have been 
popular to issue an injunction to 
help the steel trust. 


Meanwhile, a great deal of 


undoubtedly also served to hasten| 


of the industrys vast expansion} 


1.5 cents would be deducted for 
additional payment, as the work- 
ers share, on insurance. The 
union wants something far more 


54 days #1952 (plus four addi- 
tional days in a preliminary strike); 
12 hours in 1955. 

One reason the steel industry 


from all parts of the country on 
layoffs and plans for far heavier 
disinissals and shutdowns if. steel 
production doesn’t get under way! 


hours after last Saturday’s 


| break off of negotiations, may have 


been a major influence im the de- 
cision of the steel companies to get 
down to some earnest collective 
bargaining. 

There was a possibility that a 
Congress moving tast for adjourn- 
ment, would leave behind it a com- 
mittee to investigate some of the 
disclosures of the steel union or an 
existing committee of either House 
could undertake such investigation 
on its own, The steel companies 
would not relish such investiga- 
tion. 


The union’s well-prepared am- 
munition, apparently held for the 
“right moment” consisted of two 
books which, along with a sum- 
mary covering letters of President 
David J. McDonald, went to mem- 
bers of Congress and other public 
persons. With anger mounting high 
even in many industry circles be- 
cause the steel companies, acting 
as a monopoly, hiked prices far 
above the added cost of wage in- 
creases, and much anti-monopoly 
indignation already built up against 
the auto companies for their pricing 

licies, the union directed its main 
ir against the price gouging poli- 
ies of the steel industry. 

* 


THE union's data concluded that 
the industry can grant the demands 
of the steel workers and still realize 
a profit far above the average in 
the country, without raising prices. 


After citing the facts on price, 
profits, productivity and wages, the 
union concluded by saying: 

“Within the framework of its 
1956 operations, the steel industry 
eould absorb for a full year the 
wage ‘cost’ increase which would 
meet the needs of its employes, 


Facts Which Steel Trust 
Would Like to Conceal 


substantial. 

® The supplementary unemploy- ‘earlier than might have been its/effect was mostly on the railroad, 
ment benefits plan offered by the;plan, is their obvious inability to'mine, ore and steel water shipping 
companies, while for a maximum|build up hysterical anti-union pub-' and construction frelds. — 


eee eee — —— —- 


Mich. Jobless Preparing to Warn 
GOP in Forthcoming Primaries 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The General Motors—Ford—Republican controlled State Legislature 
which recently turned a deaf ear to the needs of the state's 220,000 jobless, may find on 
Tuesday August 7th that thousands of unemployed have not forgotten them at the polls. 
August 7 is Michigan primary} : i + Se Resets 5: 
day. State GOP spokesman told; workers in Lansing recently and | In the months ahead 18,000 to 
newsmen last week that they will | state his position on increasing the | 99 000 will exhaust their unem- 
do nothing to increase unemploy-| benefits. Don Leonard, former state | ployment compensation per month. 


ment compensation rates until after|cap, one time police commissioner). rien , 
the primaries. for Cobo, also a GOP candidate fox | Already in the first six months of 


1 Gov ; : '1956, some 38,000 Michigan res- 
v h , the -pri-| Covernor, did a fade out when he | ; 
ie ges tt anahaniansh hove Was asked as tosstate his position. |idents have been dropped from 


declared, will decide their tactics} Gov, Williams was the only can- eet ce a, _s — nnd 
on jobless benefits. Nothing will be'didate whe addressed the unem- USCC UP their 20 weeks. 
done, they said, wntil unemploy-| ployed demonstration before it) * 
ment reaches 280,000 or 300,000. | went to lobby in the House and | ALL IN ALL, the UAW figures 
i Senate, Cobo label was pinned on ‘some 75.000 sia eee et off 
ORGANIZED LABOR went to! im by GM president Harlow Cur-| in 1,0 ineligible for unemploy- 
the special session of the state | UCe. who said that if he lived in ment Compensation before recall on 
Legislature recently and backed Detroit he'd vote for Cobo. Leonard the “SRialedel, Vidar of theme os 
Governor Williams’ plea for vais. | 3 just a cop. family ete align Already al 
ing compensation rates to 65 per- The) Republican majority in the union points out welfare stations 
cent of weekly average pay, plus | Legislature took their pitch from! ar¢ crowded With many hundreds 
$5 ner dependent up to 90 percent Tepresentatives of Ford, GM ar applying for direct rehef govern- 
of the weekly wage, and extending | Chrysler who told them last month! ment surplus foods. The union has 
benefits to 39 weeks, instead of that the unemployed crisis was “all' cet yy jy all locals special offices 
the present 26. jever, because employment was tg help their idle members. Work- 
Because this has become the scheduled to pick up during the jing right alongside in the PAC 
election issue what might have neXt 30 days.” jcommittees and many an idje-work- 
been a desultory primary election! But the Michigan Unemployment ‘er is volunteering to spend time 
campaign now gives promise of Security Commission tells a differ-| between now and Tuesday, Aug. 7, 
turning into a bitter battle by la-jent story. MESC Director Max!on election work. You just can't 
bor, the Negro people, poor farm- Horton last week estimated. the kick a quarter of a million unem- 
ers, housewives, young workers|state’s_ current unemployment at! ployed workers in the teeth and 
and the Dems to get out a thump-' 230,000 and said it will reach | get away with it. 
ing vote against the GOP. 250,000 by August 15. 
* 


It is making it a test for increas- 
in jobless compensation as agaiast} AUGUST will be a grim month 
the Republican-controlled State}for auto workers still with jobs, 
Legislature which is opposed te in- becausethen the “model change- 
creasing these payments. over’ shutdown is scheduled and 
* ‘unemployment in the state is ex-|« spokesmen blamed “continued 

GOP CANDIDATE Albert Cobo) pected to soar to 300,000 and stay! loss due to southern competition | 
Mayor of Detroit refused to ap-| possibly that ‘way until the new | aggravated by the importation of 


pear before 1,000 unemployed models start running in October. cheap Japanese textiles.” 


STILL another New England 
textile mill has folded, ending 
the jobs of 520 workers. The 
plant is at Fall River, Mass, How- 
ard-Archer Mfg. Co, Company 


moved for “progress” negotiations by August 1. Until last week the) 


forego a price increase and end 
with net profits comparable to the 
huge profits of prior years.” 

This does not take into account 
the steady, above-average produc- 
‘tivity increase that is taking place 
in the industry, the union added. 

The steel industry, unlike others, 
says the union, does not follow the 
policy of taking productivity into 
account so as to make a smaller 
profit per sales dollar, but its in- 
naeeod 9 profits mainly by increase 
‘in sales. But “steel prices have in- 
(creased proportionately with wa 
rates since 1947 ignoring rapidly 
rising productivity in its pricing 
| policies,” says the union. 


. 


THE New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor last week accused 
the civil defense director of 
Readington township and the 
sheriff of Huntedon County of 


using civil defense personnel to 
police the Riegel Paper Co. 
strike in Milford. President Louis 
P. Marciante of the state federa- 
tion told Gov. Meyner that un- 
less the duties of the civil de- 
fense workers were “clearly de- 
fined,” trade’ unionists would 
withdraw from civil defense ac- 
tivities. 
* 

TEN industry committees have 
been set up by the AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department to 
act as “clearing houses” for con- 
tract data and other information. 
Walter Reuther, IUD president, 
told its executive board meeting 
in Denver that “practical machin- 
ery has been thereby created to 
boost labor solidarity. Seventy 
international unions have affiliat- 
ed with at least one of the com- 
mittees. Other committees are to 
provide the industrial commit- 
tees with facts on automation, 
health, welfare, pension plans, 
etc. 


since 1939, says the union, has 
,totaled 68.8 percent while the real 
wages of the steel workers rose by 
47.1 percent for the period. 


“The industry has _ increased 
prices out of all proportion to in- 
creased costs,” continues the report. 
“For each $1 increase in labor costs 
since 1945, exorbitant price in- 
creases have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
tional revenue.” 


The charge of the steel compa- 
nies that higher costs of materials 
are responsible for the periodic 
steep price hikes, was also refuted 
by the union with the disclosure 
that since 1947 the price of materi- 
als rose by about 28 percent al- 
though steel prices in the same 
period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
cent. 3 

The profit level (before taxes) 
for the first half of 1956 has been 
running 15.3 percent higher than 
in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
above 1954. The union noted that 
workers wages are also figured on 
a before taxes basis. But even after 
‘taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 
| been running 13.1 percent above 
11955 and 1955 profits were above 
1954 by 96.6 percent. 

* 


THE share of wages for each 
sales dollar of the industry has 
declined. In 1939, 40.5 cents of 
each sale dollar were wages; in 
1955 the wage share declined to 


35.5. The union added: 


“The actual labor cost per ton 
of steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954.” 

The union noted that the rate 
of increase in preductivity’ in 1955 
over 1954 was a “phenomenal 11.2 
percent.” The current rate of in- 
crease is running 4.7 percent above 
1955. | 

“As has been shown above, the 
steel industry, unlike almost every 
other American industry, has re- 
fused to absorb wage increases and 
has instead, passed on to the con- 
sumer three times the cost of each 
wage increase, the union went on. 

“The steel industry, unlike al- 
most every other American indus- 
try—has increased its profits on each 
dollar of sales, instead of lowering 
it as volume increases. The steel 
industry—unlike almost every other 
‘American industry—has refused to 
recognize that wages should in- 
crease without a price increase 
when workers produce more steel 
for each hour they work. 

“In short the steel industry can 
afford to meet the union’s proposals 
‘without increasing prices, and with- 
jout setting off any inflationary ef- 


| The real productivity increase fects whatsoever.” 


THEWEEK iN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Say CD Used Against Strikers 
° Court Test for Geergia Law 


THE Colonial Inn Motel, 
largest-motel in the Miami area, 
signed a four and one-half-vear 
pact with the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union. The contract pro- 
vides union recognition, arbitra- 
tion of disputes, union wage 
scales, ete. 

* 

THE rubber industry contract 
picture was virtually ted. 
when U. S. Rubber and Firesteng 
followed the other two members 
of the industry's big four in sign- 
ing. They agreed to a 6.2-cent 
hourly pay raise and supplemen- 
tary lavoff pay. The United Rub- 
ber Workers were continuing 
talks with General Tire and Seib- 
erling Rubber. 


MICHIGAN 


Meet en Skilled Werkers’ Problems 
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Reach Understanding 


By JOB HUNTER 


A new level of understanding 
on UAW skilled workers prob- 
lems has been reached between 
the International Union, the 
UAW Ford Department and 
the local leaders of skilled work- 
ers at the Ford Rouge plant. 


This is reported by Walter 
Dorosh of the Tool and Die Unit 
in Local 600's “Ford Facts.” 

UAW skilled workers demands 
for the past+decade have re- 
volved arourid such issues as 
ending the wage inequity be- 
tween. skilled wage rates in 
UAW jobbing and captive shops 
(it’s between 30 to 50 cents an 
hour higher in the jobbing 
shops), ending the elimination 
of UAW skilled jobs outside 
contractors, and having skilled 
trade reps on UAW negotiating 
committees. These demands are 
consistent with a 2 4 
meeting — craft needs with- 


in the industrial form of union. 


A recent meeting of Rouge 
leaders of the skilled trades with 
Joe McCusker, Detroit's West 
Side Regional Director of the 
UAW, and Ken Bannon, Direc- 
tor of the union’s Ford Depart- 
ment agred on the following 
proposals: 

1. That the UAW will make 
the skilled workers’ demands on 
the Ford Motor Co. “when the 
opportunity presents itself.” 

2. The By-Laws of the UAW 


Ford Council will be amended 


making it mandatory that a cer- 
tified skilled journeyman will 
be on the negotiations commit- 
tee bargaining with the com- 
pany. This negotiator will help 
coordinate the skilled workers’ 
issues. 


3. A nation-wide skilléd work- 


To Stop Wellman Deportation 


: 
| 


| 


; 


| 


ers advisory committee will be | 


set up to draft a skilled workers’ 
program for the September ses- 
sions of the UAW National Ford 
Conference, the International 
Executive Board, and the UAW 
skilled tradeg conference to be 
held in Chicago. This commit- 
tee will not be appointed by the 
International but selected from 
below. It will consist of certified 
skilled journeymen picked by 
skilled units in the plants and 
UAW Ford Sub-Councils. 
* 


ONE of the International 
spokesmen at the meeting said 
that the skilled workers’ de- 
mands will be presented to the 
company “when the atmosphere 
and necessary prerequisites to 
mobilization, etc., are prevalent.” 

Urging due consideration to 
this timing factor, Brother Do- 
rash made a motion that the 
UAW Ford Department request 
a meeting with the Ford Motor 
Co. on a supplementary skilled 
trades agreement, “This was 


supported and adopted by the | 


body,” reported Dorash. 
7 


TWO features at this meeting 
indicate that the new level of 
understanding reached may net 
results for the UAW skilled 
workers. 

First, is the agreement of the 
skilled. journeymen themselves 
that they can’t win their de- 
mands without the full backing 
of the 84 percent of the UAW 
membership who are unskilled 
and currently suffering from lay- 
offs and speedup. 

Second, is the constructive 
self-critical approach to the skill- 
ed trades problem adopted by 
some International officers of 
the UAW. 


Thus Joe McCusker frankly || 
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| BRICGCS STADIUM, DETROIT 


_ AMERICAN LEAGUE TEAMS NEVER TO FIELD NEGRO, 


| PLAYER, 
INTERESTED OUR POSITION THIS IMPORTANT 


told the meeting: “We might | 


om vey tage . > a 
scriptions for the Michi i- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 
Phone: WO 4-9015. | 


led 


penalties against workers. 

A principled unity of skilled 
and unskilled, the teamwork of 
UAW leaders and members, with 
ith fire directed against the prof- 
iteering companies, holds forth 
the promise for settling skilled 
workers beefs. 

It's also the only way for ef- 
the rump outfit—the Society of — 
fectively defeating the efforts of 
Skilled Trades—to split the 
UAW. 


have been guilty of not taking 
advantage of the last bargaining 
negotiations at Ford’s.” Mc- 
Cusker was here referring to the 
1955 contract settlements of the 
UAW which, while winning 
some important gains, including 
the principle of layoff pay, muf- 
ed the ball on the skiiled work- 
ers demands, the model fair- 
practices clause and basic 
contract clause improvements af- 
fecting speedup and company 


Detroit ACLU Asks Brownell 


DETROIT. — The Metropolitan, Committee, with offices at 2033 
Detroit branch of the American; Park Ave., Detroit, urged that 
Civil Liberties Union appealed to} similar requests for cancellation of 
Attorney General Herbert Brow-/deportation proceedings against 
nell to “suspend or cancel” the de-| Mrs. Wellman be sent to the At- 
portation order against Mrs. Peggy, torney General by individuals and 
Wellman of Detroit. organizations. Fact sheet and other 

The request was contained in a| material on the case is available 
letter signed by Ernest Mazey,|; Upon request. 
executive board member, on be- 
half of the local civil liberties Copppptitee to 
group. : . 

“Mrs. Wellman, a life-long res- Sponsor Picnic 


ident of this country and mother On Aug 19 
. 


SEPT. 3 PICNIC AFTER PARADE. 


DETROIT.—Unionists and their families, who traditionally 
forego a day in the country to show labor’s strength and solidarity 
in the Labor Day Parade, will have a chance to relax and meet other 
marchers at a special Labor Day Picnic, Sept. 3, at Arcadia Park. | 

The picnic, which will help launch the fall campaign for the 
freedom of the six Michigan Smith Act victims, will feature an er- 
ganized recreational program and varied refreshments. Helen Witter 
will speak. 


TA 
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AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIME” 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS devoted an editorial to the case 
of a Michigan plant alleged to be moving to Georgia because of de- 
mands here for higher unemployment insurance. It said the maximum 
amount which can now be drawn in Georgia is $540 while it is $} °60 


% 
< 


in Michigan. It conveniently left out the fact that fewer than four per- 


cent get that here. Governor Williams called the president of the tirm 
in question who said if the move was prompted by the unemployment 
insurance issue, that was news to him: 

* 

GOP GUBERNATIONAL CANDIDATE LEONARD, in send- 
ing regrets that he could not attend the UAW’s Lansing confab ona 
unempleyment, voiced “every confidence” in the Legislature’s jud¢- 
ment. The GOP-GM-dominated Legislature duly stalled until Aug. 9, 
claiming that a rise to 230,008 unemployed did not justify changes in 
the compensation law. 

* 


THE MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS ASS’N says the CIO 
wants a “bigger tin cup.” But the demand is for insurance, not we!l- 
fare. Victims of layoffs need compensation as much as victims of fires 
or floods. 

* 


FORD LOCAL 600 deserves credit for planning the origin:l 
descent .en Lansing just prior to the reconvening of the Legislature's 
special session. The State UAW took over, but too hte to mobilive 
more than 1000 of the state’s 230,000 unemployed. 

* 
FOURTEEN QUESTIONS on unemployment compensation— 


of two school age children, has 

been convicted ef no crime. The} DETROIT.-The Michiga n 
break-up of her tamfly —— to! Committee for the Protection of 
be cruel and inhuman punishment 


for the accident of her birth in| Foreign Born has announced that: 


Canada and her entry into our it will sponsor a picnic on Sunday, 
country while she was still an in-} August 19, at Arcadia Park. 
fant,” snid the ACLU ‘letter in| th. Committee has just  re- 
part. ‘ceived a “thank you” note from 
“We hope you will act favor-;sen Patrick V. McNamara to 
ably upon our uest that the whom it had forwarded 500 signa- 
deportation, pa" 2 set aside,” tures on petitions urging passage 
concluded the letter, dated July this session of a bill he co-sponsors 
3, 1956. ito replace the Walter-McCarran 
The Peggy Wellman Defense Immigration Act. 
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U. of M. Stady Shows Line-UP 
Of Party Preferences in Mich. 


_ ANN ARBOR, Mich. — A Uni-'whelmingly Democratic, with 54) 
versity of Michigan survey of how Percent considered strong Deme- 
a tinal chow. | Crats, 22 percent weak Democrats, 
CIO members feel politically, show ‘nine percent Republicans and two 
23 percent independent,*53 per- percent with no opinion, 
etre Deraocrat and 21 percent ne. | Democrats outnumbered Repub-' 
publican.AFLers were 49 percent ives nettie’ than two to cas ia 
Democrat, 24 percent independent the 21-29 age bracket. This ad-| 
and 20 pereent Republican. | vantage narrows steadily in age and| 
In a state wide study the U. of j, the 60 and over group, the 
M. showed that Michigan Demo-' Gop comes up with a two to one 
crats hold a six to five majority | advantage. . | 
ever Republicans. More than a) The GOP have the edge by two 
fourth of the state's voters call vo ous tities up to 50,000 popu-| 
themselves independents, the U. of bation small towns and open coun- 
M. survey showed. trv, while Democrats have more 
Among CIO members, 30 per- than three to one edge in Detroit 
cemt say they are strong Democrats, ' and a two to one margin in its sub- 
while enly seven percent are strong! prbs. 
Republicans. AFL unionists are 25. +4 copy of the survey can be ob- 
percent strong Democrats and eight tained by application to U. of M. 
percent strong Republicans. Survey Research Center, Ann Ar- 
Michigan Negroes are over- bor, Michigan. 


Reprinted from Daily Worker, Juby 18 


WIRE TO NEW TIGER OWNERS 


FRED KNORR, JOHN FETZER 


. 


IN 


CONGRATULATIONS. SINCE: TIGERS QNE OF TWO 


MINDED FANS EVERYWHERE 
QUES- 
TION. HAPPY PUBLISH YOUR STATEMENT POLICY 
TIGERS REGARDING FIELDING PLAYERS OF BIG LEAGUE 
CALIBER REGARDLESS COLOR. APPRECIATE RETURN 
WIRE, — BEST WISHES. 

LESTER RODNEY 


SPORTS EDITOR 


DEMOCRATIC 


real doozies—were printed up by the UAW, and were to be asked 
of all candidates for governor. The two Republicans didn’t appear, 


_ and Gov. Williams knew all the right anwers. They'd been loaded 


right up his alley. 
* 

HERE’S A SAMPLE: “Are you satisfied to have Michigan rank 
only 23rd among the 51 states and territories in the relationship be- 
tween average weekly benefit (including dependents allowances) and 
average weekly wages?” The Governor replied: “In anything good, I 
want Michigan first.” 

* 

ANOTHER: “Do vou believe that worker and his family can 
meet even emergency needs adequately on a benefit of $33.80 per 
week—the average amount of benefit paid in Michigan ‘so far this 
year?” 

| * 

EXTENDED DURATION of benefits must be en a uniform 
basis to mean anything. Under the flexible duration new in ferce, 
when the maximum duration was extended in 1954 from 20 to 26 
weeks, only I8 percent benefited. Only a small proportion of that 18 
percent would benelit if the maximum is now extended without adeopt- 
ing the uniform duration system, advocated even by Pres. Eisenhower, 
but ignored by Michigan Republicans. 

* 

SALES TAX RECEIPTS are down as comnared to '55 in all but 
9 of the 83 Michigan counties, and in all but 13 of the 52 Michigan 
cities with populations over 10,000. Clothing sales were off $6,500,- 
000; grocery sales off $2,178,000 from the like month last vear. 

- * 

“BUT RELAX’—says the Gevernor—everything's gemg to be ail 
right, because the Detroit Athletic Club renorted that sales im its din- 
ing room and bar are UP this year! 

* 

REP. GEORGE M. VAN PEURSEM, Zeeland Republican and 
chairman ef the House Labor Committee, has said that jobs are the 
important thing—that workers would rather be working than drawing 
compensation checks, no matter what the compensation level may be. 
Gov. Williams cited this statement in refutation of the claim made by 
foes of a hike to 65 percent that workers would then rather sit home 
than work. 

* 

GEN, J. M. SWING, commissioner of immigratien, announced 
that the Immigration Service has granted an mdefinite stay of de- 
portation to Tadensz Gazowski of Detroit, because he fears “political 
reprisals if he returns to Peland. How about staying the deportatien 
of Detroiters who would really be victimized if they were shipped 
back to Greece—Gus Polites, for example? 

, * 

AN ARCHITECT, writing in Architectural Record, has ealled 
the new General Moters Technical Center the “industrial Versailles of 
this period.” The writer was thinking puvely in terms of architecture— 
but somehew the Old Timer is reminded that the residents of Ver- 
saifles—the ruling monarehs of 18th Century France—ended up on 
the guillotine. 

* 

DR. ETHELENE J. CROCKETT, physicien and wife of labor 
attorney George W. Crockett Jr., was featured in a warmly written 
profile in the Detroit Edition ef the Pittsburch Courier last week. 
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Quality Food at Rasensie- Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 


Can you afford to miss 


THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 


By GILBERT GREEN 


— Price $2.50 — 


Some chapter headings (just to tempt you): 
® The Great Progressive Tradition; ® The Crisis in Leadership; 


COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
@ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


© New Dangers Ahead; ® The Process of Political Realignment; 
® America’s Future—‘Socialism 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
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Democratic Tiger Hiring 


DETROIT. — The Detroit Civic! 
Baseball Committee was formed 
last week to voice the fans’ demand) 
thatthe Tigers’ new owners scuttle} 
the old Briggs discriminatory hir-| 
ing policy. | 

Among those present at the in-| 
itialing meeting were Alex Fuller: 
of the Wayne County CIO, Forrest! 
Green, secretary of the Detroit: 
Varsity Club, Clarence Wright, 
owner of the Gotham Hotel and. 
sports columnists William Matney 
and Wendell Smith. Otficers have 
not yet been selected. | 

Many fans, Negro and. white,! 
have expressed. disappointment at 
the way the old directors, beaded 
by “Spike” Briggs, froze out Bill) 
Veeck, who won his spurs as an! 
outstanding foe of jimcrow’ in 
Cleveland and St. Louis. Veeck’s 
group made the high bid—$5,250,- 
000. But a syndicate headed by 
Fred A’ Kuorr, president otf, Radio 
Station WKMH, was favored with 
a special option clause and boost- 
ed its original $5,000,000 bid to 
$5,500,000. 

The Michigan. Chronicle _ last 
week headed its main front page 
story by William C. Matney:! 
“Question: Will New Owners’ 


Baseball Committee’ 


Change Tiger Policy?” Matney re- 


| 


f 


New Owners for 


ticket sellers, maintenance crew, 
ground crew, office personnel ete. 
(Only Negro attendants in wash- 
rooms). 

Wendell Smith in the Pittsburgh 
Courier adds another sin: Selling 
tickets to Negroes in block form so 
that Negro tans are virtually seg- 
regated in the stadium. 

“Now there is a new ownership, ’| 

‘Smith writes. “It is quite likely 

that Spike Briggs will still be. 
| around, still have something to do 
with policy. 

“But the way the wind is blow- 
ing here (Detroit), there is every 
indication that a storm is brew- 
ing. Negro and white fans resent 
him, and they are ready to give 
vent to their feelings in a forceful’ 
policy: manner. | 

® The long refusal to hire Ne-| “They do not want baseball con-| 
gro players. Then placement of tinued here as it has been in the 
five Negro players in the farm sys- past. They want a winner, they 
tem which may be “merely a want Negro players, and they want: 
strategic device designed to alle-| honesty with their baseball. .... 
viate local pressures and modify; “And they are organized to see 
earlier charges of rank discrimina-|that they get what they want. If 
tion.” Only two of the five are they don't get what they want... 
considered potential major league they intend to see to it that the new 
material and “both are at. least ownership does not get what it 
three years away. wants... money and the goodwill 


| 
| 
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counts the sins of the old Briggs 
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Determined 


ECORSE.—The 11,000 strikers 


last pay checks last week. From 
now on there'll be a tightening 
of belts, already foreshadowed by 
the heavy demands made on USW 
Local 1299's credit union. 


The determination to stay out 
and win until “hell freezes over” 
may not be reflected in the few 
pickets usually comfortably seated 
in cars or boats. But it is reflected 
in the widespread resentment of 
the steel workers againsi the Co's 
5-year contract plan and their de- 


termination to win overtime rates }- 


for week-end work as such. 


The USW union may have to put 
into effect their detailed strike re-. 
lief plan if a settlement is not 
reached this week. With upward 


Geat Lakes Strikers 


to Win 


igan chances for odd jobs, in be- 


‘at Great Lakes Steel drew their) tween strike duties, are slim for 


needy strikers. 
Last week the younger men, 
with growing families and a load of 
time payments, were already be- 
ginning to feel the pinch. 

On the surface the strike is 
calm. But apparently Great Lakes 
—like other steel outfits across/'the 
nation—knows better than to try 
any! tricks. Because strength, de- 
termination and solidarity lie just 
beneath that calm surface. 
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Don’t Forget 
To Vote on 


— August 7 — 


of 230,000 unemployed in Mich- 


® No Negroes hired as vendors,' of the public.” 
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MAZEY BLASTS LEGISLATURE FOR IGNORING SUFFERING 


GOP COLD-BLOODED 


DETROIT. -- UAW Secretary- | 


Treasurer Emil Mazey blasted Re-| 


and White House spokesman How-|employment compensation has no’ 
ard Pyle’s extolling the ‘right to j effect on Republican legislators so 
ree |long as they think it dues not cost! 


“The Republicans’ political jug- 
gling of the unemployment prob- 
lem aggravates the distress of the 


Primary Day 


—_———! 


Diggs Blasts 
Dixiecrats 


WASHINGTON. — Rep. Charles 


that Southern Congressmen are 
fighting for civil rights legislation 
because thev know they'll be voted 
out of office if Negroes win the 
right to vote in their states. 


publican-dominated State Legisla-| sufter’ as one of the ‘joys’ of a free 
ture and particularly the chairman | economy. 

; 7 & : +! « 1 1 ee 
of the House Labor Committee last | The Republican majority § ac- 
week for their refusal to consider), in recessing until Aug. 9 to 


them votes. 
“To justify tais cold-blooded po- 
litical maneuver, Van Peursem con- 


‘families of unemployed workers, 
‘does a grave disservice to small 
‘businessmen and threatens the 


“I know personally of intimida- 
‘tion, coercion and illegal means be- 
‘ing used in degrees leading all the 


the needs of the unemployed. 


“For callous indifference to hu- 
man suffering,” Mazey declared, 


“the statement of Representative 


George Van Peursem, Republican) 
chairman of the Michigan Legisla- | 
tures House Labor Committee, that? 


the unemployment -of 230,000 
Michigan workers does not consti. 


await further developments in the 
unemployment situation is a cold- 
ly calculated political move to 
withhold relief to unemployed fam- 
ilies indefinitely until and unless 
their failure to act jeopardizes, in 
their judgment, the chances of Re- 
publican candidates in the Novem- 
yer elections. The distress and de- 


tute an emergency. ranks close to|privation of the children of unem- 


C. E. Wilson's comparison of un-| 


emploved workers to kennel dogs 
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ployed workers who have exhaust- 
ed and will yet exhaust their un- 


AFL COOKS WIN PREMIU 


-_- --———— — 


PAY FOR 6th WORKING DAY 


DETROIT.—Starting with May! 


Day 1957 unionized cooks in this’ 


| 


area go on a 5-day, 40-hour work 
week. 

“It is a 40-year dream come! 
true,” said Roger Foster, financial 
secretary and Business Manager of 
AFL Cooks’ Union Local 234. 

‘All of the major hotels, down- 
town and country clubs here have 
agreed to pay time and a half to 
cooks required to work on the 
sixth day ofethe working week. 
Present wage scales, time and a 
half after 8 hours, and double time 
for work on the 7th day are re- 
tained in the agreement. 


Mr. Foster's announcement did 
not refer to the historic significance 
of May Ist as the effective date for 
the shorter hours. It was on May 
Day in the 1880's that American 


workers first Won the 8-hour day. 
‘ ° ° ° 


| 


’ 


i 


The Detroit cook’s victory is 
part of a world-wide trend towards 
winning shorter hours of work. 
UAW Pres. Reuther has announced 
that the UAW’s ’58 goal is shorter 
hours with a full 40-hours take- 
home pay. Both the WFTU and 
the ICFTU have been campaign- 
ing for a shorter work week with 
many gains won. Young workers 
in the Soviet Union now receive 8 


hours pay for a 6 hour working 


day. 


— 


'tinues to mouth the Republican | health of the state’s and the nations 
‘falsehoods about the adequacy of} economy. 

Michigan's present unemployment] “The UAW will continue its 
‘compensation provisions, the so- fight for more adequate unemploy- | 
called ‘stabilization’ of employ-| ment compensation provisions. We. 
iment in the last several weeks and} will do our part in trying to pre-| 
‘gross exaggerations about the cost | vent any Republican action, when 
of Goy, Williams’ proposals to lib-| finally taken, from being too little 
eralize unemployment compensa-! and too late.” 

tion. * 

“The facts are that Michigan’s CURRENT Michigan unemploy- 
unemployment compensation pro-| ment is officially estimated at 230 
visions rank low among the other) 000 with 250,000 due to be joble 
states and territories, unémploy- }y Aug. 15. 
ment continues to increase and re-| During the first six months of 
tail sales continue to decline; and this year, 38,000 Michigan resi- 
the cost of Gov. Williams’ proposals! dents were dropped from unem- 
are negligible in comparison to the} pi;yment compensation rolls. In the 
benefits they would provide to un-! months ahea , the Michigan Em- 
|employed workers, to increased! ployment Security Commission es- 
purchasing power and to the main-/timates the rate of exhaustions will 
tenance of retail sales. climb to 18,000 or 20,000 a month. 


| 


-_ 
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Hill is seeking the Democratic 
nomination in the 15th Congres- 
sional District. 
Speaking from campaign head- 
arters at 6326 Hartford, Rev. 


Rev. Hill Campaigns in 15th — 
For Democratic Nomination 


DETROIT, — Rev. Charles A.! 


~ 


The UAW warns that more than 
75,000 laid off people seem certain 
to be ineligible for compensation. 
before recall starts. 


wav up to murder becaufe a Negro 
attempted to register to vote in 
some of these states,” the Con- 
gressman declared. 


Living Costs at 
All-Time HMigh 


In Detroit 


LANSING. — Detroit cost of liv- 
ing hit an all-time high in May, 
the U. S. Bureau ot Labor Statistics 
said today. A 0.5 percent April- 
May increase boosted the figure 
to 118 percent. - | 

The figure is based on 1947-49 
prices equalling 100 percent. 

Consumer prices from May 1955 
to May 1956 showed increases of 
7.5 percent for medical care; 6.8 
percent for personal care; 3.6 per- 
cent for transportation; .1.7 percent 
for reading and recreational; 1.1 
percent for housing; and 0.6 per- 
cent for clothing. 
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DETROIT. — The Detroit D 


What all people everywhere, reports many more families apply 


want is peace and a_ peacetime! 
economy, says Rev. Hill, who long) 
has been a leader in community 
peace movements, in the fight for 
the rights of foreign born Ameri- 


} 
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T 
Full Relief 


Applications Pending ~._-151 


DETROIT WELFARE STATISTICS 


epartment of Welfare every week 
ing for and some more receiving 


its assistance. Here's the story as of July 17; 
oday 
2506 
Supplemental Relief __.. 1060 


Last Year 
2403 
912 
635 


Last Month 
Y4AV 
1085 


Q 1283 


u 
fil said chances “look good.” 
Only one other candidate is in the 
field against incumbent Democratic 
Rep. John Dingell, Jr., and he ap- 


cans, against thought control legis- 
lation. 
Rev. Hill takes special pride in’ 


being an honorary member of Ford, 


pears to be there as a decoy for 


the Negro vote, inasmuch as he jis’ 


not running any campaign. 


Rev. Hill's prgoram stresses civil 


rights as the number one issue. It 
deals with the need for federal aid 
to schools complying with the de- 


Local 600. This membership was! 
awarded him in recognition of the 
enormous service he rendered the 
union during the organizing drive 
and 1941 strike, when his church 


—Hartford Ave. Baptist—was virtu- penalties has been handed to a 
ally the only place the union could | 


DETROIT. — The _ slightest of, 


' 


; 


segregation ruling, for federa) proj- 
ects like road building which would 
alleviate unemployment, for a na- 
tional health program, for repeal 


meet. white police officer. accused of cir- 


Although PAC and the school culating a nominating petition for 
Federation of Labor have endorsed|Dearborn Mayor Orvile Hubbard 
Rep. Dingell, many individual|“because“he doesn’t like Negroes.” 


Cop Who Backed Hubbard's 


unionists have offered their ser- 
vices to Rev. Hill for the Aug. 7 
primary. He is working in a team 
with four candidates for state legis- 
lature. 


of Taft-Hartley and Walter Mc- 
Carran Laws. It speaks out for 
peaceful coexistence with all na- 
tions and settlement of all differ- 
ences through the United Nations. 


| 


indiscretion,” conduct unbecoming 


Patrolman Withers was found 
fruity by a police trial board 
ieaded by Commissioner Edward 
S. Piggins of “stupidity and gross 


’ 


Racism Gets Small Penalty — 


an officer and.acting in a way 
which woukl “infer prejudice 
against a segment of our commu- 
nity.” 

Hlis sentence: merely forfeiture 
of one leave day a week for three 
months. 

The Detroit NAACP had asked 
that Withers be fired. | 

Hubbard is running for Circuit 
Judge on an outright white su- 
premcist platform, 


C. Diggs, Jr., charged in the House . 


_ ANation Asks "What Made Sgt. McKeon Do It?’ : 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE MEN in Barracks 
761 on Parris Island turned 


out for a march last .April 


that concluded in a tragedy 
which shocked the. nation. 
As you know, six raw recruits 
training to become marines 
drowned in the swilt current ol 
Ribbon Creek. 

Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, 
of Worcester, Mass., had ordered 
them, and led them, the accounts 
said, into the dangerous rapids. 
His current trial is regarded as 
one of the most sensational in 

the Jong history 

of the marines 

and testimony 

so far revealed 

that the train- 

ing officer gave 

his orders be- 

cause his de- 

tachment of 75 

was “mediocre” 

and because 

several had be- 

haved in = an 

“indisciplinary” manner during 
the day. The march evidently 
had as its purpose the punish- 
ment of the recruits and was to 
serve as a warning to the others. 

Not all the testimony is in, 
Sgt. McKeon is yet to take the 
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Rights Sell-Out 


() ner To Demo Parley — 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—With the civil rights bill 


Vol. XXI, No. 31 


(16 Pages) <a>” 


Jury 29,1956 apparently killed for this session through a top 
Price 10 Cents 


level-deal between Republican and Democratic 


Behind Stassen Drive 
To Dump Dick Nixon 


—See Page 5 


leaders in the Senate, Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) served 
notice that the liberal Democratic bloc “will carry this fight 
to the Democratic partys na- “-— . + 
tional convention.” 
Senate majority leader Lyndon Negro Democrats 
Warn Party on 


Johnson (D-Tex) scuttled the 
civil rights bill with the openly Civil Righis 
—See Page 5 


expressed support of minority 


leader William Knowland (R- 
Calif) despite the last minute & 
urgent plea of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 


laws against discrimination and 
give federal protection to the 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 
Oe 


ve 


— 


stand, but there is enough to in- 
dicate some telling aspects of the 
case. 

Emile Zola Berman, the New 
York trial lawyer who volunteer- 
ed to defend the marine drill in- 
Structor sought expressions from 
former marines. What thev said 
is doubtless a matter for earnest 
consideration among America’s 
young as well as their parents. A 
former corporal from San Diego, 
Calil., telegraphed McKeon. 
“You taught them what they 
taught you.” From Lake Charles, 
La.. another wired. “Sgt. McKeon 
is being blamed for the fault of 
a system.” Many others respond- 
ed similarly. 

Marine Corps Commandant 
Gen. Randolph McC Pate has 
said: “In a very real sense the 
Marine Corps is on trial for the 
tragedy of Ribbon Creek just as 
surely as is Sergeant McKeon.” 

* 

THE PROSECUTOR, Maj. 
Charles Sevier, called witnesses 
who testified Sergeant McKeon 
was drinking the day of the 
march. About 8 p.m., according 
to Pvt. Melvin Barber, of 146th 
street, New York, one of the 
march’s survivors, the drill serge- 
ant told his platoon: “We're gc- 
ing tor a little swim. Those who 
cant swim will drown. Those 
who can will be eaten by sharks.” 

McKeon led his men into the 
water. saying, “Lets go down- 
stream where there is a little 
tide.” Barber said he did not go. 
“I was nervous. I knew I couldn't 
swim. I just stopped.” The New 
Yorker said McKeon appeared 
shocked when he realized the 
business had gotten out of hand 
as the swirling waters swept over 
the men. The defense argued 
that as soon as McKeon saw his 
error he leaped to the help of 
some who were going down. It 
was too late, and though some 
of the-recruits rescued others who 
were struggling in the water, six 
were swept away and lost. 

Sgt. McKeon is charged with 
four counts; manslaughter, op- 
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NIXON STASSEN 


of Colored People. In telegrams 


to the two leaders, Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAA- 
CP, urged vainly that they use 
their influence to bring the bill 
to a vote in the Senate. 


The measure, as H. R. 627, 
had passed the House on Mon- 
day by a thumping majority, 
276 to 126, revealing the weak- 
ness of Dixiecrat opposition 
when Republicans and the 
Northern Democrats act to- 
gether. 


THE BILL as passed by the 
Hotise contained the provisions 
recommended by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and endorsed by 
President Eisenhower as “must” 
legislation. It would strengthen 


right to vote now being flouted 
by White Citizens Councils in 
Southern states. 

Similar legislation had been 
bottled up for months in the 
Senate Judiciary committee, 
headed by Sen. James O. East- 
land (D-Miss). A motion by 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) two weeks ago to send 
these bills to the floor had been 
defeated by a rule of “unanimous 
consent” imposed by Eastland 
with GOP uacquiescense, a rule 
which destroyed the principle 
of majority control. 

On Monday after the House 
approved H.k, 627, the bill au- 
tomatically went to the Senate. 
The liberal bloc which includ- 


ed Hennings. Sen. Lehman and 


Last week, we informed you, our readers, of 
the very rough financial situation facing us, and 
asked for immediate help from every reader de- 
voted to this puper. 

Up until Wednesday, we had received a few 
hundred dollars in response to our plea, where 
we need thousands. 

This, however, was not unexpected since from 
long. experience’ we've learned it tukes weeks of 
hammering before a fund plea begins to take. 

Alas, we do not now have these weeks. To give 
a single illustration, this coming Tuesday, July 
| 31st, we must meet inescapable obligations amount- 


ing to $6,500—in addition to routine expenditures. 
We have ne way of meeting these obligations, 
which we can evade or postpone only on great 
peril, except from contributions coming in answer 
to our plea. 

As we said last week, our problem now arises 
out of the fact that less than $80,000 has been 
raised by the Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press, when $100,000 was needed by mid-July. 
We have no way of making this deficit up, and 


IT CANNOT WAIT! 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-II}) had 
made their plans to save it from 
the fate of other civil rights 
measures by objecting when the 
majority leader asked for unan- 
imous consent to refer it to the 
Eastland committee. ! 
But with a Southerner, Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala) in the chair, 


no credit left to fall back upon. 


We must, therefore, depend on every individual 
reader devoted to our paper to see that we con- 
tinue to publish, We knew there are enough of 


you to make the necessary small sacrifice if you 
know this is essential. IT IS ESSENTIAL. 

We ask again: 

® Regardless of whether you have contributed 
already, send $10 directly to the Emergency Com- 
mitee for a Free Press—more if you can afford it— 
without delay. If EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our immediate need. 


® That you make it your business to reach other 
supporters of the paper this week, tell them what 
the situation is, ask them to contribute $10 even 
if it hurts, and get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. If you're at a summer resort, 
there may be others who will contribute if asked. 

All checks and money orders must be made 
out to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press. 
Send these or cash to the Committee at 575 Sixth 
Ave., Room 301, N.Y.C., or bring contributions 
to our office at. 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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SEN. KNOWLAND 


U. $. Communists 


At the last meeting of the national committee 


nist Party, held on July 19, at the headquarters of the Communist 
a number of current questions 
were discussed including the recent resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


Party, 101 W. 16 St, N. Y. C.. 


View on Soviet Statement 


criticism of the theory or practice of the Marxists of any country, © 
whenever they feel this necessary. Far from weakening, this will 
strengthen international working class solidarity.” 

The resolution of the CPSU is a timely and major contyibu- 


of the Commu- 


tion to a further strengthening of such international solidarity. It 
assists all Marxist and working class organizations in their struggle 
to promote peaceful relations among siates, irrespective of social 
systems—the common desire of all mankind. 


th 7.1. 
Soviet Restoring 
Yiddish Culture— 


As a result of this discussion, the following statement was 
adopted: 


The resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 


Eyewitness Reports 


YL 


(—See Page 4) 
ey 


pression of his troops, drinking 
in the barracks and drinking in 
front of recruits. Conviction on 
all counts could bring him six 
years and three months at hard 
labor. 

= 


THESE ARE some of the main 
(Centinued on Page 13) 


Party of the Soviet Union is a most valuable and important con- 
tribution to analyzing the origins, effects and lessons of the’mistakes 
made by the CPSU under Stalin’s leadership. We welcome it. 

In: responding to the discussion and views of other Marxist 
parties of the world, including our own, the resolution reflects the 
developing relationship of independent and friendly criticism which 
today marks the fraternal solidarity of Communist parties. The 
Communist Party of the United States took note of these new re- 
latiens in the statement issued by its National Committee on 
June 25: 

“These relations must be based on the principles of serving the 
best national interests of each people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; of the equality of parties; of the right 
and duty of the Marxists of all countries to’ engage in friendly 


Certain monopolist circles, in our country in particular, are 
becoming ever more unscrupulous in attempting to utilize the 
present new relations and friendly discussions between the Com- 
munist parties for their own evil ends. The State Department 
and the commercial press are trying to suppress the historic con- 
tributions which the 20th Congress of the CPSU made especially 
to promote peaceful co-existence. In a vain effort to rekindle the 
cold war, they are trying to twist the self-critical revelations about 
the violations of socialist law and principle that took place in the 
latter years of Stalin’s leadership in order to incite enmity toward 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples Democracies. 

They are trying to fish in what they believe to be the troubled 
waters of the international working class movement hoping to sow. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Stalemate Broken as 


Conferees Claim Progress’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


STEEL NEGOTIATIONS, stalemated after the breakoff in Pittsburgh last Saturday, 


took a sudden turn for “progress” when they were resumed 


in New York Tuesday. After 


two. and a half hours, both sides came out with a joint statement noting they “are making 


progress” and that the union's 
wage . policy committee of 170 
members was to assemble in New 
York Thursday afternoon. 

It is a safe assumption in labor 
negotiations where a wage policy 
committee must approve a con- 
tract before it takes effect, that 


of 52 weeks, would give the work- 
ers 65 percent of takehome (minus 
jobless insurance) based on what 
'the worker's earnings averaged in 
the weeks prior to a layoff. That, 
says the union would most often 
give the worker little or even noth- 


licity. Public antipathy to the steel 
combine for its well know policy 
of hiking prices substantially above 
ithe “justified” added cost_of wage 
increases, was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor. 

The union’s exposure of the steel 
trust’s extortionate pricing policies, 


the body isn’t summoned for a 
meeting unless there are substan- 
tial grounds for a settlement. 


seldom average 40 hours a 
week. 


ing. because workers, before lay- 
pase 


with total disregard of the tre- 
mendous productivity imcreases, 


Facts Which Steel Trust 


Would Like to 


Steelworkers of Ameriea of its 
well-documented facts in fig- 
ures on the issues in steel a few 
‘hours after last Saturday's 


break off of negotiations, may have 
been a major influence in the de- 
cision of the steel companies to get 
down to some earnest collective 
bargaining. 

There was a possibility that a 
‘Congress moving fast for adjourn- 
ment, would leave behind it a com- 
mittee to investigate some of the 
disclosures of the steel union or an 
existing committee of either House 
could undertake such investigation 
on its own. The steel companies 


THE release by the United | 
totaled 68.8 percent while the real. 


Conceal 


since 1989, says the “union,. has 


wages of the steel workers rose by 
47.1 percent for the period. 


“The industry has increased 
prices out of all proportion to in- 
creased costs,” continues the report. 
“For each $1 increase in labor costs 
since 1945, exorbitant price in- 
ereases have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
tional revenue,” 


The charge of the steel compa- 
nies that higher costs of materials 
are responsible for the periodic 
steep price hikes, was also refuted 
by the union with the disclosure’ 
that since 1947 the price of materi- 
als rose by about 28 percent al- 
though steel prices in the same 


® The employers offered only|and the talk of a congressional in- 
10 cents extra an hour for Sun-/ vestigation of those practices, has 
day work. The union demands} ndoubtedly also served to hasten} 
time and one half for Saturday and ‘the steel industry's decision to ¢ut 
double time for Sunday work. This|the “inventory lockout.” 
is a key demand among) the work-| ‘ 


THERE WERE also some po- | 


Another indication that some- 
thing tangible was in the making, 
was the joint announcement that 
the four union and four company 
representatives had named sub- 
committees to “further explore va-! 
rious issues” to “expedite” the ne-| 


rs. 

® Several other concessions 
orig‘nally offered by the companies 
are to take effect in later years. 
The union wants both more sub- 


gotiations. litical considerations to take into 
account. The Republicans have 


apparently calculated that a Taft- 


* 
AS A GENERAL rule, negotia-| 


tors don’t waste time with specific 


period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
cent. 

The union's well-prepared am-| The profit level (before taxes) 
munition, apparently held for the! for the first half of 1956 hds beer 
“right moment” consisted of two! running 15.3 percent’ higher than 
books which, along with a sum-|in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
mary covering letters of President|nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
David J. McDonald, went to mem-| above 1954. The union noted that 
bers of Congress and other public! workers wages are also figured on 
persons. With anger mounting high! a before taxes basis. But even after 
even in many industry circles be-| taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 


would not relish such investiga- 
tion. 


istantial fringe improvements and 


issues until there is at least an it their’ imihediate. effectiveness. 


dication of a general basis for a te 
agreement. ASSUMING an agreement it 
The knotty issue was the inm'js not likely production will get 
sistence of the companies on ajjnto full blast for another week. 
five-year pact. They came down! Counting all factors, it is estimated 
to a three-year offer before the}that the companies will have ac- 
negotiations broke off in  Pitts-|complished a substantial part of 
burgh, but it appears they wanted|their objective of working off the 
no reopeners and sought to scale|tremendous stockpile of steel built 
down thy offer on other provi- up in anticipation of a walkout 
sions. In additon to the length) since last January. About ten mil- 
of the pact, the negotiators must} lion tons of ‘steel still have been 
settle other disputes among which) withheld from the market. 
are the fololwing major ones: This strike was the fifth general 
® The companies offered a raise}strike in the steel industry since 
of 7.2 cents an hour annually—!1946. The others ran as follows: 
about two percent — from which|29 days in 1946; 49 days in 1949; 
1.5 eents would be deducted for|54 days in 1952 (plus four addi- 
additional payment, as the work-| tional days in a preliminary strike); 
ers share, on insurance. The|12 hours in 1955. 
union. wants something far mbre 
substantial. moved for “progress” negotiations 
® The-supplementary uwnemploy-'earlier than might have been its 
ment benefits plan offered by the; plan, is their obvious inability to 
companies, while for a maximum | build up hysterical anti-union pub- 


| 
n 


One reason the steel industry | 


| Hartley injunction would not serve 
their ends, although it has been 
talked about. The steel trust most 
‘certainly doesn’t want to jeopardize 
‘chances for a GOP victory. In the 
‘light of the steel industry's super- 
profits; price gouging and even a 
policy of levying the burden on 
‘the steel consumer for financing 
of the industrys vast expansion 
‘program, it would not have been 
popular to issue an injunction to 
ihelp the steel trust. 


Meanwhile, a great deal of 
‘hardship was spread to industries 
jand hundreds of thousands of 
‘workers not in steel. As the nego- 
tutors resumed conterences in New 
York. reports came thick and fast 
‘from all parts of the country on 
‘layoffs and plans for far heavier 
dismissals and shutdowns if steel 
production doesn't get under way 
by August J. Until last week the 
eect was mostly on the railroad, 
‘mine, ore and steel water shipping 
‘and construction fields. 


' 


Mich. Jobless Preparing 


to Warn 


GOP in Forthcoming Primaries 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The General Motors—Ford—Republican 
which recently turned a deaf ear to the needs of the state's 


controlled State Legislature 
220,000 jobless, may find on 


Tuesday August 7th that thousands of unemployed have not forgotten them at the polls. 


August 7 is Michigan primary! 
day. State GOP spokesman: told, workers) in Lansing recently and 
newsmen last week that they will/state his position on increasing the 
do nothing to increase unemploy-, benefits, Don Leonard, former state 
ment compensation rates until after|¢op, one time police commissioner 
the primaries. for Cobo, also a GOP candidate for 

Whatever happens in the pri-| Covernor, did a fade out when he 


maries, the GOP spokesmen have; “#5 asked as to state his position. 


declared, will decide their tactics 


Cov. Williams was the only can- 


on jobless benefits. Nothing will be didate who addressed the unem- 


done, they said, until unemploy- 
ment reaches 280,000 or 300,000. 
* 


; 


ployed demonstration before it 
went to lobby in the House and 
Senate. Cobo label was pinned on 


ORGANIZED LABOR went to! >i” by GM president Harlow Cur- 
the special session of the state 


Legislature recently and backed 
Governor Williams’ plea for rais- 
ing compensation rates to 65 per- 


| 


tice, who said that if he lived in 
Detroit he’d vote for Cobo. Leonard 


lis just a. cop. 


The Republican majority in the 


$5 per dependent up to 90 pereent | Tepresentatives of Ford, GM and! 
of the weekly wage, and extending | Chrysler who told them last month | 


benefits to 39 weeks, instead of that the unemployed erisis 


the present 26. 


been a desultory primary election! 


ever, because employment was 
Because this has become the scheduled to pick up during the 
election issue what might have, next 30 days. 


But the Michigan Unemployment 


was “all: 


In the months ahead 18,000 to 
120,000 will exhaust their unem- 
‘ployment compensation per month. 


j 
' 


Already in the first six months of | 


1956, some 38,000 Michigan res- 
idents have been drepped from 
‘compensation rolls because they 
used up their.26 weeks. 
* 
ALL IN ALL, the UAW figures, 


some 75,000 workers now laid off 
iwill be ineligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation before recall on 
ithe ‘56 modelL- Most of these are 
family breadwinners. Already the 
union points gut welfare stations 
‘are crowded with many hundreds 
applying for direct relief, govern- 
ment surplus foods. The union has 
set up in all locals special offices 


‘to help their idle members. Work- 


ing right alongside in the PAC 
committees and marty an idle work- 
er is volunteering to spend time 


cause the steel companies, acting 
as a monopoly, hiked prices tar 
above the added cost of wage in- 
creases, and much anti-monopoly 
indignation already built up against 
the auto companies for their pricing 


fire against the price gouging poli- 
cies of the steel industry. 
* 


the industry can grant the demands 
of the steel workers and still realize 
a profit far above the average in 
the country, without raising prices. 


After citing the faets on price, 
profits, productivity and wages, the 
union concluded by saying: 

“Within the framework of its 
1956 operations, the steel industry 
could absorb for a full year the 
wage ‘cost’ increase which would 
‘meet the needs of its employes, 
‘forego a price increase and end 
| with net profits comparable to the 
huge profits of prior years.” 

This does not take into account 


tivity increase that is taking place 
in the industry, the union added. 
The steel industry, unlike others, 
says the union, does not follow the 
policy of taking productivity into 
account so as to make a smaller 
profit - sales dollar, but its in- 
creased profits mainly by increase 
in sales. But “steel prices have in- 
creased proportionately with wage 
| rates since 1947 ignoring rapidly 


policies,” says the union. 
The real productivity increase 


THE New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor last week accused 
the civil defense director of 


Readington township and the 


sheriff of Huntedon County of 
using civil defense personnel to 
police the Riegel Paper Co. 
strike in Milford. President Louis 
P. Marciante of the state federa- 
tion told Gov. Meyner that un- 
less the duties of the civil de- 
fense workers were “clearly de- 
fined,” trade unionists would 
withdraw from civil defense ac- 
tivities. 
si 

TEN industry committees have 

been set up by the AFL-CIO's 


policies, the union directed its main | 


THE union’s data concluded that! 


the steady, above-average produc-| 


‘tismg productivity in its pricing 


campaign now gives promise of Security Commission tells a differ-' between now and Tuesday, Aug. 7, 
turning into a bitter battle by la-|ent story. MESC Director Max'on election work. You just can’t 
bor, the Negro people, poor farm-' Horton last week estimated the |kick a quarter of a million unem- 
ers, housewives. young workers | state's current unemployment at ployed workers in the teeth and 


Industrial Union Department to 
act as “clearing houses” for con- 
tract data and other information. 
Walter Reuther, IUD president, 
told its executive boar 


and the Dems to get out a thump- 
ing vote against the GOP. 

It is making it a test for increas- 
in jobless compensation as agaist 
the Republican-controlled State 
Legislature which is opposed to in- 
creasing these payments. 

age 


jover” shutdewn is scheduled and 


GOP CANDIDATE Albert Cobo! pected to soar to 300,000 and stay 
Mayor of Detrait refused to ap-| possibly that way until the new | 
pear before 1,000 unemployed models start running in October. 


230,000 and said it will reach 
250,000 by August 15. 
. * 


AUGUST will be a grim month 
for auto workers still with jobs, 
becausethen the “model change- 


unemployment in the state is ex- 


get away with it. 


: STILL another New England 
textile mill has folded, ending 
the jobs of 520 workers. The 
plant is at Fall River, Mass, How- 
ard-Archer Mfg. Co. Company 
spokesmen blamed “continwed 
loss dhe to southern competition 


cheap Japanese textiles.” 


aggravated by the importation of | 


meeting 
in Denver that “practical machin- 
ery’ has been thereby created to 
boost labor solidarity. Seventy 
international unions have affiliat- 
ed with at least one of the cofh- 
mittees. Other committees are to 
provide the industrial commit- 
tees with facts on automation, 
health, welfare, pension plans, 
etc. 


been running 13.1 percent above 
1955 and 1955 profits were above 
1954 by 96.6 percent. 
> 

THE share of wages for each 
sales dollar of the industry has 
declined. In 1939, 40.5 cents of 
each sale dollar were wages; in 
1955 the wage share declined to 
35.5. The union added: 


“The actual labor cost per ton 
of steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954.” 

The union noted that the rate 
of increase in productivity in 1955 
over 1954 was a “phenomena! 11.2 
percent.” The current rate of in- 
crease is running 4.7 percent above 
1955. 

“As has been shown above, the 
steel industry, unlike almost every 
other American industry, has re- 
fused to absorb wage increases and 
has instead, passed on to the con- 
sumer three times the cost of each 
wage increase, the union went on. 

“The steel industry, unlike al- 
most every other American indus- 
try—has increased its profits on each 
dollar of sales, instead of lowering 
it as volume increases. The steel 
industry—unlike almost every other 
American industry—has refused to 
recognize that wages should in- 
crease without a price increase 
when workers produce more steel 
for each hour they work. | 

“In short the steel industry can 
afford to meet the union’s preposals 
without increasing prices, and with- 
out setting off any inflationary ef- 
fects whatsoever.” 


|THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Say CD Used Against Strikers 
® Court Test for Geergia Law 


THE Colonial Inn Motel, 
largest motel in the Miami area, 
signed-a four and one-half-year 
pact with the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union. The contract pro- 
vides union recognition, arbitra- 
tion’ of disputes, union wage 
scales, etc. 

* : 

THE rubber industry contract 
picture was virtually completed 
when U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
followed the other two members 
of the industry’s big four in sign- 
ing. They agreed to a 6.2-cent 
hourly pay raise and supplemen- 
tary layoff pay. The United Rub- 
ber Workers were continuing 
talks with General Tire and Seib- ~ 
erling Rubber. aS 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


All communications to this WY 


Charge Stratton Blocks Food 


umn should be addressed to the 
Ilinois Worker or Carl Hirsch, 
36 West Randolph Street, Room 
806, Chicago 1, Illinoi 


c > . 


Tragedy of our Time 


Dear Editor: | 

The article on the Weinberger: 
kidnaping by Joseph North dem-| 
onstrates once more the reason 
for his success. His story contains 
warmth and compassicn, qualities 
often lacking in otherwise beauti- 
fully-written stories, 

Reading North's article, one| 
cannot help feeling ‘that the trag-| 
edy of our time is that circulation.| 
rather than the welfare of its cit- 
izens, is the motivating factor of 
most of our commercial newspa- 


pers. 

Like Joseph North, we _ too. 
questioned the wisdom of the 
newspapers in screaming that the 
kidnapers had failed to pick up 
the manila envelope, left at an ap- 
pointed spot, by the Weinbergers. 
We read, and wondered, at the 
reasons for disclosing that the en- 
velope had contained net money, 
but cut newspapers. Even a bun- 
gling amateur could not fail but 
realize that the possibility of re- 
turning the child without being 
trapped was non-existent. | 


As sordid and inhuman as is the} 
crime of kidnaping, the crime-of 
the reporters in this case was al- 
most as great. Can one imagine 
the bitterness and helplessness of 
the grief-stricken parents as the 
newspapers continued to pile er- 
ror upon error? As Nerth pointed 


out, the papers could have agreed ‘ard 
to withhold the information until) wee 


ILLINOIS 


In Face of Worst 
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Gty Seen Taking Half Measures 


Polio Crisis in U.S. 


For Jobless in Farm Equipment 


(Continued from Page 16) 
paid to farmers for their com- 
modities and those charged to 
consumers for farm ~products. 

At the same time, the “task 
force” committee decided to get 


its program before the platform 
hearings ta be conducted prior 
to their national conventions by 
both the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic| parties. The program 
aims at some immediate emerg- 
ency steps to provide govern- 
ment surplus -food and public 
works jobs to the unemployed 
workers as well as a_ longer- 
range tange program for aiding 
farmers and otherwise bolstering 
the sale of farm equipment. 


.* 
RAY Miulls,- mayor of Des 
Moines, la., reported on the vic- 


tory won in his state where the 
officials haye ruled that workers 


| are eligible for supplemental un- 


employment compensation, This 


| will immediately aid laid off 


farm (equipment workers in 
Davenport, Charles City and 
other lowa towns. Some of the 
farm équipment towns have as 
many as 60 percent of their 


workers unemployed. 

With 1,500 laid off in his 
town, Mayor Mike Micich of 
Charles City told the “task force” 
parley: “I want to commend the 
UAW for its interest in doing 


something about this problem— 
that’s more than I can say for 
the manufacturers.” 

Acting on a proposal by Illi- 
nois Farmers Union president 
Ralph Bradley, the group voted 
to back a program ‘Calling for 
guaranteed parity prices for 
farmers. Ed Glenn, a leader of 
the National Farm Organization, 
also. proposed that the group 
support a federal food stamp 
plan for the distribution of U.S. 
surplus food to the needy. 


* 


THE parley supported the 
proposal of Mayor Jack Humble 
of Racine, Wis., to try to secure 
government defense contracts 
for the stricken towns. Bradley 
pointed out, however, that this 
would be “an expedient” and 
could not effectively solve the 
problem of farm equipment lay- 


offs. 


“THinois farmers, whe norm- 


Negroes Bypassed in City Jobs 


CHIC AGO. 


after the return of the Weinberger newspaper reporter. 


infant, but their distrust and sus- | 


The case of the Weinberger 
kidnaping poses the question of 
a2 commensurate punishment.! 
Many feel that only the death sen- 
tence is. the answer. But is it? 
Even with the passage of the 
Lindbergh Kidnap Law, (provid. 
ing for death sentence) kidnap- 
ings have continued. The question 
seems to be: If the same punish-| 
ment is meted out to the individ- 
ual whe kills — as the one who 
merely holds his vietim for ran- 
som—will the kidnaper be tempt- 
ed’ to spare his victim?—V.H. 


TV and Reading 
Dear Editor: 

After reading Ben Levine's story 
on Emily Dickinson, my regret’ 
was that I had read it AFTER! 


viewing the TV film on her life.|- 


It would have added so much! 
more enjoyment to my viewing 
had I been “indoctrinated” be- 
forehand. 

Ben Levine is correct in stat- 
ing that, in some instances, TV 
stimulates reading. After seeing 
the TV film on the life of Laura 
Bridgman, deaf, blind and mute 
~—I am determined to secure her 
biography. Helen Keller has stat- 
ed that she owes much to Laura): 
Bridgman. What better recom- 
mendation does one need? 

—Marietta Hayes. 


e-_--- —-—- 
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MIDWEST PICNIC & FESTIVAL. Sun. 
Aug. 12th, Tromba Park Grove, 6830 N. 
Milwaukee Ave. Foods of all nations, 

: Midwest Comm. 


SAVE SAT. EVE SEPT. 22 for Anna 
Louise Strong on the post-Stalin era. For 
information, call AN 3-1877 


fa The charges came out at a news 
picion of each other outweighed conference where it was pointed 
common decency. lcnat that although there were hun-'cf race while | am mayor.” 


ee ee — 


(Contmued trom Page 16) 


worked out for the state of H- 
lineis to put up $9 million to 
buy this railroad. The plan was 
sponsored | by Gov. William G. 
Stratton. 

* 

THE PASSING of money up 
and dewn through the Repub- 
lican Party to smooth these and 
possibly hundreds of similar op- 
erations in other departments of 
the state was also revealed. 


Banker Edward A. Hintz, as 
head of the bank which cashed 
the fake state warrants for 
Hodge, told how he made con- 
tributions to the campaign fund 
of the Stratton ticket in o-der to 
get millions from the state fund 
treasury into the Southmoor 
Bank |and | Trust. 

Henry J. Beutel, whose banks 
were closed by Hodge told bow 
the administrations “basket 
men” came around to make col- 
lections for the party, required 
of those banks using state funds. 

State Rep. G. William Hor- 
sley, a Springfield Republican, 
told how operations were lubri- 
cated with cash in the legisla- 
ture, how Hodge “had been in 
the habit of giving $200 to a 
large number of representatives 
as campaign contributions.” 

7 


IN MAY, 1955, Hodge de- 
manded a $525,000 emergency 
appropriation “to streamline my 
office and put into effect more 
efficient procedure.” This be- 
came a “Stratton administration 
bill” and was passed without 
question. It was this money that 
later turned up as checks made 
out to certain firms pu 
to pay state bills. With forged 


, endorsements, these checks were 


rtedly 


a — ——— 


Discriniination 'dveds of Negrc junicr clerks in the 
against Negro city employes by City Hall awaiting appointment to 
the administration ef Mayor Rich-|clerk’s jobs, these higher paying) 
Daley was being probed this'jobs were being given to white 
k following disclosures by a persons classified as laborers. 


sures—but net enough. 


people who were asked by The 
Worker what more can be done. 
Their opinions included these: 

1. The city administration and 
‘civic groups have not yet suffi- 
ciently alerted the people to the 
‘full peril. 
| 2. With the outbreaks reaching 
‘epidemie proportions in four low- 
‘income areas of the city, a more 
‘intensive concentration of polio in- 
‘oculations should be developed. 
‘It was pointed out by one West 
‘Side doctor~ that infant welfare 
‘stations, hospitals and _ clinics 
‘should be opened for free shots. 

3. In order to encourage inoe- 
ulations the neighborhood stations 
‘should not be open merely from 
(9:00 am. to 3:00 p.m., when 
| working parents are unable to 
bring their children, but shoold 
also remain open evenings and 
week-ends, | 
4. Provision should be made for 


_ ally raise a half-billion bushels of 
corn, could have bought 3,- 
000 additienal tractors last year 
if corn was selling at parity,” 
said Bradley. “You can't sell 
a farmer a tractor if he hasn't 
got the cash or the ability to 
borrow.” 


w. 

Bradley declared that when 
President Eisenhower “saw fit 
to veto the farm bill, he took 
$125 million out of Illinois in 
corn alone.” He quoted farm- 
ers as saying: “I wont vote this 
fall the way I have been voting 
because I can’t afford to.” 

The “task force” decided to 
meet again in Chicago during 


the Labor Day week, seeking 


Mayor Daley heatedly denied 


the charges and stated that “no! 
ene \will be denied & job becaned| 


to bring in several leading con- 
gressmen for a discussion of the 
crisis in the farm eauipment 
industry. Following that; the 
group will go to Washington. 


Is Hodge Taking Rap 


office, 


cashed by Hodge's 
through the courtesy 
Southmoor bank. 

Banker Hintz stated he saw 
nothing “unusual” in this. Is this 
really the “usual” method of 
doing business fo- the state ad- 
ministration, perhaps being car- 
ried on teday by other depart- 
ments as well? 

The so-called Hodge case has 
directed attention toward the 
Department of Insurance, for 
example, which has _ similar 
powers in the insurance field as 
the state auditors has in relation 
to banks and other businesses. 


of the 


¥ 
THIS DEPARTMENT is head- 
ed by Robert E. Barrett. When 
Gov. Stratton appointed Barrett 
in January, 1953, there was 2 
brief flurry in the newspapers 
which revealed that Barrett was 
hardly qualified as an “uninter- 
ested” public official in this 
field. At that moment, Barrett 
was in the courts in a lawsuit 
charging him with grabbing con- 
trol of the Prudence Life Insur- 
ance Company, under suspicious 
circumstances. However, Gov. 
Stratton cracked the whip in the 
legislature and the appointment 
of Barrett as state director of in- 
surance was approved. 

In the Illinois Department of 
Public Instruction, a brief scan- 
dal broke out and was hushed 
up in March, 1955, over the 
handling of food in the school 
Junch program. Republican -Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion Vernon L. Nickell awarded 


lucrative and exclusive contracts 
to Dunbar & Co. It was dis- 
closed that Dunbar had con- 
tributed to the GOP campaign 
fund. At the time, the Chicago 
Sun-Times said that “the Nickell- 


Dunbar school lunch deal is the 
biggest piece of public pilferage 
in recent Imois history.” 

Because ef many indications 
of wrtong-doing, the Chicago 
Daily News on Jan. 2, 1953, car- 
tied a leading editorial headed: 
“In the Public Interest—IHinois 
Senate Should Probe Fittness of 
Stratton Cabinet.” But such an 
investigation was quashed. 
| Then, as now, Gov. Stratten 
seemed to have the power to 
head off any probe of the state 
Republican admiinstratien as 
such. 

* 

WHILE Demoeratie state ad- 
ministrations have produced 
their full share of scandals, one 
would have to go back to the 
GOP administration of ex-Gev. 
Dwight Green for anything to 
compare with the so-ca 
Hodge case. Or even more to 
the point is the case of Repub- 
lican Gov. Len Smal} in the 
early ‘20's. 

Gov. Small was indicted and 
tried for taking millions of dol- 
lars in state funds, investing it in 
the packinghouse company se- 
curities at 7 percent interest and 
turning back only two percnt 
to the state. °* 

These charges of embezzle- 
ment stemmed from the period 
when Small had been state 
treasurer in 1917-18. This is es- 
pecially interesting in view of 
Orville E. Hedge’s plans to run 
for governor eventually, plans 
now abandoned. 

. 


WHILE Gov. Stratton has 
accorded laudatery treatment in 
the Chicago and downstate 
papers, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch this week asked some em- 
barrasing questions: 


ee 


for Stratton Crowd? 


CHICAGO: — Chicago's polie'the full three-shot course of v:ic- 
crisis, the worst in the nation, has cinations. 
been met by some emergency mea-|while 93 percent of the children 


One doctor said thit 


‘who have come down. with tlie 


_ This was the epinion of medical | disease had never been vaccinat« il 


against polio, some who had only 
one or two vaccinations were also 
being stricken. 

* 


NATIONAL experts in the pol'o 
‘field who rushed here this week 
found that Chicago had more po- 
‘lio cases than any other large citv 
and five times as many as a ver 
‘ago. This «ty has almost one- 
‘fourth of all the new cases in the 
| “The cases have been occurring 
to an overwhelming degree to peo- 
ple who have not been vaccinat- 
ed,” said Dr. Harold Graning, re- 
gional director for the U.S. Publ'c 
Health Service. 


| The areas hardest hit were the 
Lawndale community and the 
|Lake Street area on the West S‘de 
‘and the near North Side commu- 
‘nity located a mile west of the 
lakefront. All are imhabited large-~ 
ly by low-income families, whi’ 
‘Negro and Spanish-speaking. 

* 


THE theory advanced by the 
jexperts was that. many of those 
‘stricken are children of familics 
\which have recently migrated to 
‘Chicago, children who have not 
built up the same immunity to 
‘the disease as city children. 
| Block club organizations in tie 
‘Lawndale community this wc k 
‘demanded that the city aid in 
fighting garbage collection, street- 
‘cleaning and entoreement of san- 
‘itary building regulations. 

Mayor Richard J. Dalev issued 
a public statement assenting to 
such a program, However, Build- 
‘ing Commissioner George Ramecy 
ideclared: “We'll send out a few 
‘more inspectors as a result of this 
‘request but were not going to £0 
‘like wildfire through that section 
‘and start court cases against 50,- 
000 people.” 


“How can Gov. Stratton and 
Attorney General Latham Castle 
expect the people of THinois to 
regard them as knights in shin- 
ing armor, directmg a thorouch 
cleanup, when they teok up the 
scandals publicly at such a lete 
hour? 

“Did Gov. Stratton and his 
runnivg mates not know that 
thev slated for reelection a state 
auditor who owned four auto- 
mobiles, two airplanes and a 
yacht? 

- “Did they not know that Mr. 
Hodge had not only a large 
home in Granite City, but also a 
lavish estate on Lake Spring- 
field and a large apartment hotel 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to 
which he sent guests for visits 
‘on the heuse’? 

* 

DID they not know that he 
maintained suites at hotels im 
Springfield and Chicago and 
that for a period of 40 months 
his accommodations at Chi- 
cago's Drake Hotel cost an esti- 
mated $25.000 ...? 

“The cenchision is inescapable 
th:.t not until the scandals broke 
upon the public did Stratton, 
Castle & Co., entertam even the 
shghtest deubt as to the prop-. 
riety of running Orville E. Hodge 
on the same ticket with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower next Novem- 
ber. 

“The people of Illinois will 
make no mistake if they _— 
the sharpest eye possible on a 
officials at Springfield. . . . The 
stakes are mighty big in the Il- 
linois scandals. They are far 
bigger than the $800,060 that 
has come to light. The ste s in- 
clude the possible defeat of 
every member of the ‘Stratton 
team’ running for reelection.” 


A “task force” of mayors, trade unionists and farm leaders was at work this week on the unemploy- 
ment crisis in the farm equipment industry. Set up a parley in Rock Island, the group includes (left to 
right): (seated) Robert Johnston, United Auto Workers Illinois-Iowa regional director; Pat Greathouse, 
UAW vice-president; Ray Mills, Des Moines, Ia., mayor; (standing) Lucien F ile, Illinois Farmers Union; 
Mayor Mike Micich of Charles City, Ia.; Mayor Paul Woods of Canton, Ill.; Connie Bodine, city manager 
of Rock Island, I.; Mayor Jack Humble of Racine Wis.; Ed Glenn of the National Farm Organization, 


Charge Stratton Blocks Food 
For Jobless in Farm Equipment 


CHICAGO.—The Stratton ad- 
ministration was charged here 
this week with blocking the dis- 
tribution of government surplus 
food to the families of jobless 
farm equipment workers. 

Mayor Paul Woods ot Canton, 
fll., revealed correspondence 
with an aide to Illinois Cov. 
William G. Stratton at a meeting 
of a “task force” of mayors, 
trade unionists and farm lead- 


- ers set up to deal with the crisis 


in the farm equipment industry. 

“We got a kick in the face,” 
said Mayor Woods, explaining 
his effort to get surplus food for 
the families of 1,400 laid off 
workers at the International 
Harvester plant in his town. A 
letter from Edward G. Pree, ad- 
ministrative assistant to | Gov. 
Stratton, indicated that the re- 
fusal to grant surplus | toods 
might be reconsidered it “heavy 
lavolfs” occur. 

“THE plant 


normally em- 


ployes 2,600 and they're down 
to about 1,100,” said Mayor 
Woods, “If that ain't a heavy 
layoff, I don’t know what it is. 
And it certainly is causing havoc 
in a one-industry town like ours.” 

The “task force” voted to de- 
mand that Gov. Stratton honor 
the request for surplus foods 
from any community where the 
need is great and the county 
board of supervisors has made 
a request. In Fulton County, 
where Canton is located, such a 
request was made by a 22-to-1 
vote of the county board. 

At the same time, it was dis- 
closed that the surplus food dis- 
tribution in Rock Island County 
has also been stalled. That 
county includes such towns as 
Rock Island- and Moline which 
have been hardest hit by the 
layoffs in the farm equipment 


lants. 
P * 


PAT Greathouse, United Auto 


Workers vice-president, told the 
“task force” hat the unions in 
these Illinois town have. agreed 
to furnish the manpower and the 
trucks to distribute the surplus 
foods. It was pointed out that 
“the reluctance to issue. the 
food is clearly at the state level.” 
At its meeting in Morrison 
Hotel, the “task force” demand- 
ed that the federal government 
immediately begin a probe of 
“the spread” between prices 
(Continued on Page 15) 


STRATTON CROWD INVOLVED 


Is Hodge Taking — 


Rap for GOP? © 


By CARL HIRSCH 


Is Orville E. Hodge the chief 
culprit—or is he really only one 
operator in a state Republican 
machine which is engaged in 
wholesale plunder in behalf of 
itself and the wealthy banker 
and business elements who con- 
trol it? 

Curtained by the “three-ring 
circus’ of investfzations which 
have spotlighted only Hodge 
and his aides, there were this 
week the shadowy outlines of a 
much bigger conspiracy. 

Hodge, the indicted Repub- 
lican state auditor, could turn 
out to be only a small cog in a 
machinery which builds profits 
from state funds and, more 
important, state powers, 


THERE were some indica- 


tions of this conspiracy is these 
disclosures: ) 

1. That Hodge was able to 
close, reorganize and reopen 
banks, including the Elmwood 
Park bank, and cut himself, 
GOP leaders and GOP-support- 
ing bankers and realtors in on 
some lush proceeds. 

2. That Hodge was able to 
use hundreds of thousands in 
state funds to manipulate and to 
buy stock in bankrupt companies 
which were being put back on 
their feet through action by the 
state administration. 

It was shown this week that 
Hodge thus bought up a large 
block of stock in the defunct 
Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Rail- 
road, Subsequently, a plan was 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Workers Wife Tells of Scrimping — 
On High Wages Paid in Steel Mill 


CHICAGO. — From one who 
knows, a Chicago steelworker’s 
wife, came a stinging rebuttal to 
the charges of the steel firms that 


Fast Chicago Local Tells 
Why Steel Is on Strike 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind. — In 
an elfort to give a cledr-cut an- 
swer to the questions about the 
steel strike which have been 
confused by the steel compa- 
nies, the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Local 1011, East Chicago, 
Ind., this week distributed a 
statement. The text of the state- 
ment, headed “Why Are We on 
Strike?’, is as follows: 

“We are on strike because the 
Steel Corpcrations want . a 
strike. When they refused to 
consider the Union's proposal 
for a 15-dav extension of the 
contract, thev exposed ‘their 
hand. Their excuse was the re- 
troactivity. Ary person (with 
common sense knows that any 
improvements in our contract 
will be retroactive to July 1, 
1956. All people working stand- 
by maintenance will automati- 
cally get retroactivity back to 
July 1, 1956. 
“The real reason we aré on 
strike is that the speedup in 
production has glutted the steel 
market and, if we didn’t have a 
strike, we would be working 
Short time before the National 
Elections which, in turn, might 
embarrass some ve ople. The 
shipping of ile to foreign 
countries while we are on strike 
sustains the argument of a glut- 
ted market. 

° 


“WE are on strike for a sub- 


stantial wage increase which 
the Company can easily pay and 
still maintain huge profits .at 


$ee 


present steel prices. 

“We are on strike for week- 
end premium pay, something 
wihch is the pattern for all 
American workers. We desire to 
have free week ends to enjoy 
with our families. 

“We are on strike for Supple- 


mental Unemployment Benefits | 


to give us security in slack 
times. 


“We are on strike for an in- | 


surance plan to take better care 
of our families in times of sick- 
ness. 

. 


“WE are on strike for a bet- 


ter Pension Plan so we can re- | 


tire earlier in life and enjoy 
some of the fruits of our labor. 

“Weare on strike to modern: 
ize our contract. Our contract 
is in need- of revision so our 
rights mav be advanced and 
protected. 

“We are on strike because 
the Company wants to put on 
our backs penalgy clauses for 
work stoppage which, in the 
majority of instances, the Com- 
panies themselves have brought 
about. 

“We are on strike against a 
five-year Contract because it 
would put us in a deep freeze 
for its duration. We would be 
limited only to fighting griev- 
ances within the bounds of the 
Contract for the next five-years. 
‘The Companies have offered us 
a stinking nickel an hour for 
five years while they hope to 
ieir profits grow and grow 


and, at the end of five vears, 
wind up with an entirely new, 
modernized automated 
steel industry which we will 
have paid for with fewer and 
fewer Steelworkers left to.man 
the machines of steel.” 


and 


wages are high in the industry. 

In a letter which was printed 
in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the Chicago woman wrote: 
“As a steelworkers wife, this 
never ceases to irk me, know- 
ing how we have had to scrimp 
and cut every corner with no 
luxuries to keep our family of 
six supplied, and not always 
without outside help either.” 

It was. a letter that deplored 
the need for strikes and denied 
that such bitter struggles must 
be considered as a “necessary 
evil.” “With regard. to strikes, I 
hate them,” she wrote. 

Age: 


THE letter also criticized the 
steelworkers union on ‘several 
points, but in the main it was 
a detailed presentation of the 
steelworker's plight, as seen by 


CHICAGO.—Some 600,000 U. 


S. college students will be repre- sessions in Mandel Hall. 


sented at a policy-making annual 
conference of the National Stu- 
dent Association, to be held here 
Aug. 21-31. 

The parley, largest since the 
NSA was founded in Chicago in 
1947, will bring some 1.000 dele- 
gates to the University of Chicago 
campus. Some of the topics to * 
debated during the 10-day parley 
will be desegregation of oiienan 
academic freedom, foreign student 
exchange. 

Beginning with a session to hear 
keynote speaker Harold Taylor, 
president of the Sarah Lawrence 
College, the conference will be 
broken up into smaller groups for 
seven full days of debate on is- 
sues. There will be four commis- 
sions on student government, stu- 
dent affairs, national and interna- 
tional affairs, in addition to 30 sub- 
commissions. The ,policy is then 


Students to Hold 
10-Day Parley Here 


' . ° 
finalized in three days of plenary 


The NSA, largest student organ- 
ization in the U.S., is headed by 


Stanford Lee Glass, of Collinsville, 


Illinois and a former University of| 


Illinois student. Organized as a 


federation of student governments 


on U. S. campuses, the NSA has! 


‘affiliates at 3 
be represented here. Delegates. to 
the parley will have been chosen 
by cainpus-wide elections, 


Plan Picnic Aug 12 
CHICAGO. — A picnic and fes- 


schools which will! 


tivalis being planned Aug. 12 by 


Park Grove, 6839 N. Milwaukee 
Ave. 

Entertainment for the children, 
good food, games for the youth, 
music for all will provide a full day. 
of fun and relaxation, 


= = 


the Midwest Committee for Protec-| 
tion of Foreign Born at the Tromba_ 


| 


his wife. 

“Does the general public know 
that laborers who repair fur- 
naces now receive $1.58 and 
$1.89 per hour, and what these 
de to earn that money?” she ask- 
ed, “They wear wooden shoes 
to descend into these still-hot fur- 
naces and are allowed to remain 
only 10 minutes at a time, and 
even so come up with their shoes 
smoldering from the intense heat. 

“Very few are aware of the 
extreme hazard in the steelwork- 
ers job because of the nominal 
amount of plant accidents. This 
is easily understandable. The 
steelworker knows the danger. 
He realizes that in most instances 
he has only one chance to make 
a mistake.” 

* 

THE letter pointed out that 
average wage Rieiiape which ap- 
ea in the press are distorted 
yecause they include first help- 


ers, rollers and foremen who are 


to be considered as part of the 
supervisory and engineering 
staff. 

The striker’s wife stated that 


.the wage demands of the union, 


as well as the demands for week- 
end premium pay are justified. 
“The union wants supplemen- 
tal unemployment benefits,” she 
wrote. “This is necessary. It will 
guarantee a liveable amount for 
the children if a man is laid off, 
plus the fact that if an industry 
is compelled to contribute to a 
mans unemployment, it will 
necessarily take profound steps 
to insure a man’s employment. 


\ 


soring her appearance. 
v. 


Anna L, Strong 


To Talk 


CHICAGO. — Anna Louise 
Strong, author and lecturer, will 
be in Chicago on Saturday, 
Sept. 22, to speak on recent de- 
velopments in the Soviet. Union. 
The Chicago Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship is spon- 
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A Nation 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE MEN in Barracks 
761 on Parris Island turned 
out for a march last April 
that concluded in a tragedy 
which shocked the nation. 
As you know, six raw recruits 
training to become marines 
drowned in the swift current of 
Ribbon Creek. 


Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, 
of Worcester, Mass., had ordered 
them, and led them, the accounts 
said, into the dangerous rapids. 
His current trial is regarded as 
one of the most sensational in 

the long history 
of the marines 
and_ testimony 
so far revealed 
that the train- 
ing officer gave 
his orders be- 

cause his de- 
tachment of 75 
was “mediocre” 
and 


“indisciplinary” manner during 
the day. The march evidently 
had as its purpose the punish- 
ment of the recruits and was to 
serve as a warning to the others. 

Not all the testimony is in, 
Sgt. McKeon is yet to take the 
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stand, but there is enough to in- 
dicate some telling aspects of the 
case. 

Emile Zola Berman, the New 
York trial lawyer who volunteer- 
ed to defend the marine drill in- 
structor sought expressions from 
former marines. What they said 
is doubtless a matter for earnest 
consideration among America’s 
young as well as their parents. A 
former corporal from San Diego, 
Calif., telegraphed McKeon, 
“You taught them what they 
taught you.” From Lake Charles, 
La., another wired. “Sgt. McKeon 
is being blamed for the fault of 
a system.” Many others respond- 
ed similarly. 

Marine Corps Commandant 
Gen. Randolph McC Pate has 
said: “In a very real sense the 
Marine Corps is on trial for the 
tragedy of Ribbon Creek just as 
surely as is Sergeant McKeon.” 

x 

THE PROSECUTOR, Maj. 
Charles Sevier, called witnesses 
who testified Sergeant McKeon 
was drinking the day of the 
march, About 8 p.m., according 
to Pyt. Melvin Barber, of 146th 
Street, New York, one of the 
march’s survivors, the drill serge- 
ant told his platoon: “We're gc- 
ing for a little-swim. Those who 
cant swim will drown. Those 
whocan will be eaten by sharks.” 

McKeon led his men into the 
water saying, “Lets go down- 
stream where there is a little 
tide.” Barber said he did not go. 
“I was nervous. I knew I couldn’t 
swim. I just stopped.” The New 
Yorker said McKeon appeared 
shocked when he realized the 
business had gotten out of hand 
as the swirling waters swept over 
the men. The defense argued 
that as soon as McKeon saw his 
error he leaped to the help of 
some who were going down. It 
was too late, al though some 
of the recruits rescued others who 
were struggling in the water, six 
were swept away and lost. 

Sgt. McKeon is charged with 
four counts: manslaughter, op- 
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NIXON 


STASSEN 


to the Democratic party's na- 
tional convention.” 

Senate majority leader Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex) scuttled the 
civil rights bill with the openly 
expressed support of minority 
leader William Knowland (R- 
Calif) despite the -last minute 
urgent plea of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In telegrams 
to the two leaders, Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAA- 
CP, urged vainly that they use 
their influence to bring the bill 
to a vote in the Senate. 

The measure, as H. R. 627, 
had passed the House on Mon- 
day by a thumping majority, 
276 to 126, revealing the weak- 
ness of Dixiecrat opposition 
when Republicans and _ the 
Northern Democrats act to- 
gether. 


THE BILL as passed by the 
House contained the provisions 
recommended by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and endorsed bv 
President Eisenhower as “must” 
legislation. It would strengthen 


Demo Parley 


WASHINGTON.—With the civil rights bill 
apparently killed for this session through a top 


level deal between Republican and Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) served 
notice that the liberal Democratic bloc “will carry this fight 
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Last} week, we informed you, our readers, o 
the very rough financial situation facing us, and 
asked for immediate help from every reader de- 
voted to this paper. 

Up until Wednesday, we had received a few 
hundred dollars in response to our plea, where 
we need thousands. 

This, however, was not unexpected since from 
long experience we've learned it takes weeks of 
hammering before a fund plea begins to take. 

Alas, We do not now have these weeks. To give 
a single illustration, this coming Tuesday, July 
Slst, we must meet inescapable obligations amount- 


ing to $6,500—in addition to routine expenditures. 
We have no way of meeting these obligations, 
which we can evade or postpone only on great 
peril, except from contributions coming in answer 
to our plea. 

As we said last week, our problem now arises 
out of the fact that less than $80,000 has been 
raised by the Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press, when $100,000 was needed by mid-July. 
We have no way of making this deficit up, and 


OT WAIT! 


no. credit left to fall back upon. 

We must, therefore, depend on every individual 
reader devoted ta our paper to see that we con- 
tinue to publish. | We knew there are ny i of 
you to make the) necessary small sacrifice if you 
know this is essential. IT IS ESSENTIAL. 

We ask again: 

® Regardless of whether you have contributed 
already, send $10 directly to the Emergency Com- 
mitee for a Free Press—more if you can afford it— 
without delay. If EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our immediate need. 


® That you make it your business to reach other 
supporters of the paper this week, tell them what 
the situation is, ask them to contribute $10 even 
if it hurts, and gét the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee, If youre at a summer resort, 
there may be others who will contribute if asked. 

All checks and money orders must be made 
out to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press. 
Send these or cash to the Committee at 575 Sixth 
Ave., Room 301, N.Y.C., or bring contributions 
to our office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


laws against discrimination and 
give federal protection to the 
right to vote now being flouted 
by White Citizens Councils in 
Southern states. 

Similar legislation had been 
bottled up for months in the 
Senate Judiciary committee, — 
headed by Sen. James O. East- 
land (D-Miss). A. motion by 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) two weeks ago to send 
these bills to the floor had been 
defeated by a rule of “unanimous 
consent” imposed by Eastland 
with GOP acquiescense, a rule 
which desivoyed the principle 
of majority centrol. 

On Monday after the House 
approved H.k. 627, the bill au- 
tomatically went to the Senate, 
Ihe liberal bloc which includ- 
ed Hennings, Sen. Lehman and 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) had 
made theix plans to save it from 
the fate of other civil rights 
measures by objecting when the 
majority leader asked for unan- 
imous consent to refer it to the 
Eastland committee. 

But with a Southerner, Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala) in the chait, 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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SEN. KNOWLAND 


U. S. Communists’ View on Soviet Statement 


At the last meeting of the national committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, held on July 19, at the headquarters of the Communist 
Party, 101 W. 16 St., N. Y. C., a number of current questions 
were discussed including the recent resolution of the Central 


criticism of the theory or practice of the Marxisis of any country, 
whenever they feel this necessary. Far from weakening, this will 
strengthen international working class solidarity.” 

The resolution of the CPSU is a timely and major contnribu- © 


tion to a further strengthening of such international solidarity. It 
assists all Marxist and working class organizations in their struggle 
to promote peaceful relations among states, irrespective of social 
systems—the common desire of all mankind. 


Certain monopolist circles, in our country in particulary are 
becoming ever more unscrupulous in attempting to utilize the 
present new relations and friendly discussions between the Com- 
munist parties for their own evil ends. The State Department 
and the commercial press are trying to suppress the historic con- 
tributions which the 20th Congress of the CPSU made especially 
to promote peaceful co-existence. In a vain effort to rekindle the 
cold war, they are trying to twist the self-critical revelations about 
the violations of socialist law and principle that took place in the 
latter years of Stalin's nee in order to incite enmity toward 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 

They are trying to fish in what they believe to be the troubled 
waters of the international working class movement hoping to sow 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
As a result of this discussion, the following statement was 


adopted; 

The resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
° Party of the Soviet Union is a most valuable and important con- 
Eyewitness Reports tribution to analyzing the origins, effects and lessons of the mistakes 

(See Page 4) made by the CPSU under Stalin’s leadership. We welcome it. 

X ile In responding to the discussion and views of other Marxist 
parties of the want including our own, the resolution reflects the 

developing relationship of independent and friendly criticism which 

today marks the fraternal solidarity of Communist parties. The | 

Communist Party of the United States took note of these new re- 

lations in the statement issued by its National Committee on 

June 25: 

“These relations must be based on the principles of serving the 
best national interests of each people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; of the equality of. parties; of the right 
and duty of the Marxists of all couatries to engage in friendly 


ig ety 
Soviet Restoring 
Yiddish Culture— 


._ pression of his troops, drinking 
in the barracks and drinking in 
front of recruits. Conviction on 
all counts could bring him six 
years and three months at hard 


labor. 
* 


THESE ARE some of the nied 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Stalemate Broken as 
Conferees Claim Progress 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

STEEL NEGOTIATIONS, stalemated after the breakoff in Pittsburgh last Saturday, 
took a sudden turn for “progress” when they were resumed in New, York Tuesday. After 
two and a half hours, both sides came out with a joint statement noting they “are making 
progress” and that the union’s|~—— : 
wage policy committee of 170,of 52 weeks, would give the work- 
members was to assemble in New/ers 65 percent of takehome (minus 
York Thursday afternoon. jobless insurance) based on what 


It is a safe assumption in labor|the worker’s earnings averaged in 


negotiations where a wage poligy Ue ge gma he a. — 


committee must approve a con-|°* 
give the worker little or even noth- 
I 


—— 


licity. Public antipathy to the steel 
combine for its well know policy 
of hiking prices substantially above 
the “justified” added cost of wage 
increases, was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor. 

The union’s exposure of the stee] 


tract before it takes effect, that re st 
trust’s extortionate pricing policies, 


the body isn’t summoned for a 
meeting unless there are substan- 
tial grounds for a settlement. 


Another indication that some- 
thing tangible was in the making, 
was the joint announcement that 
the four union and four company 
representatives had named sub- 
committees to “further explore va- 
rious issues” to “expedite” the ne- 
gotiations. . 


ig, because workers, before lay- 
off seldom average 40 hours a 
week. 

® The employers offered only 
10 cents extra an hour for Sun- 
day work. The union demands 
time and one half for Saturday and 
‘double time for Sunday work. This 
is a key demand among the work- 
ers. 

@ Several : other concessions 
orig‘nally offered by the companies 


‘litical considerations to take into’! 


The Republicans have) 


with total disregard of the tre- 
mendous productivity increases, 
and the talk of a congressional in- 
vestigation of those practices, has 
undoubtedly also served to hasten 
the steel industry's decision to cut 
the “inventory lockout.” 


* 


Would Like to 


THE release by the United 
Steelworkers of America of its 
well-documented facts in fig- 
ures on the issues in steel a few 
hours after last Saturday's 
break off of negotiations, may have 
been a major influence in the de- 
cision of the stee] companies to get 
down to some eamest collective 
bargaining. 

There was a possibility that a 
Congress moving fast for adjourn- 
ment, would leave behind it a com- 
mittee to investigate some of the 
disclosures of the steel union or an 
existing committee of either House 
could undertake such investigation 
on its own. The steel companies 
would not relish such investiga- 
tion. 


The union’s well-prepared am- 
munition, apparently held for the 
“right moment” consisted of two 
books which, along with a sum- 
mary covering letters of President 


THERE WERE also some po- 


account. 


* ; 
: . lare to take effect in later years. 
AS A GENERAL rule, negoula-|The union wants both ae sub- 
tors do nt waste time with specific stantial fringe improvements and 
ee until there-is at least an M-ltheir immediate effectiveness. their ends, although it has been 
dication of a general basis for an . talked about. The steel trust most 
agreement. ASSUMING an agreement it)certainly doesn't want to jeopardize 
The knotty issue was the in-jijs yot likely production will get | chances for a GOP victory. In the 
sistence of the companies on &/jnto full blast for another week.|light of the steel industry's super- 
five-year pact. They came down Counting all factors, it is estimated |profits; price gouging and even a 
to a three-year offer before the that the companies will have =o-| pallcy of levying the burden on 
negotiations broke off in Pitts-|~¢omplished a substantial part of|the steel consumer for financing 
burgh, but it appears they wanted |their objective of working off the| of the industry's vast expansion 
no reopeners and sought to scale| tremendous stockpile of steel built, program, it would not have been 
down thy offer on other provi-'yp in anticipation of a walkout|popular to issue an injunction to 
sions. In additon to the length) since last January. About ten mil-|help the steel trust. 
of the pact, the negotiators must) lion tons of steel still have been} Meanwhile, a great deal © of 
settle other disputes among which withheld! from the market. hardship was spread to industries 
are the fololwing major ones: This strike was the fifth generaljand hundreds of thousands of 
® The companies offered a raise) strike) in the steel industry tape! aaaiials not in steel. As the nego- 
of 7.2 cents an hour. annually—!1946, The others ran as follows:|tators resumed core *nces in New 
about two percent — from which|29 days in 1946; 49 days in 1949;| York,’ reports cam~« thick and fast 
1.5 cents would be deducted for!54 days in 1952 (plus four addi-|from all parts of the country on 
additional payment, as the work- tional days in a peclimingry strike); |layoffs and plans for far heavier 
ers share, on insurance. The/12 hours in 1955. dismissals and shutdowns if steel 
union wants something far more; One jreason the steel industry|production doesn’t get under way 
substantial. ‘moved |for “progress” negotiations by August 1. Until last week the 
© The supplementary unemploy-|earlier than might have been its|effect was mostly on the railroad, 
ment benefits plan offered by the|plan, is their obvious inability to) mine, ore and steel water shipping 
companies, while for a epaxienien | build up hysterical anti-union pub-!and construction fields. 


eae la oo 


Mich. Jobless Preparing to Warn 
GOP in Forthcoming Primaries 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


apparently calculated that a Taft- 
Hartley injunction would not serve 


aan 


; 


—_— 


| 


David J. McDonald, went to mem- 
bers of Congress and other public 
persons. With anger mounting high 
even in many industry circles be- 
cause the steel companies. acting 
as a monopoly, hiked prices far 
above the added cost of wage in- 
creases, and much anti-monopoly 
indignation already built up against 
the auto companies for their pricing 
policies, the union directed its main 
fire against the price gouging poli- 
cies of the steel industry. 
* 


THE union’s data concluded that 
the industry can grant the demands 
of the steel workers and still realize 
a profit far above the average in 
the country, without raising prices. 


After citing the facts on price, 
profits, productivity and wages, the 
union concluded by saying: 

“Within the framework of its 
1956 operations, the steel industry 


‘could absorb for a full year the 


wage ‘cost’ increase which would 
meet the needs of its employes, 
forego a price increase and end 
with net profits comparable to the 
huge profits of prior years.” 

This does not take into account 
the steady, above-average produc- 
tivity increase that is taking place 
in the industry, the union added. 

The steel industry, unlike others, 
says the union, does not follow the 
policy of taking productivity into 
account so as to make a smaller 
profit i gu sales dollar, but its in- 
creased profits mainly by increase 
‘in sales. But “steel prices have in- 


DETROIT.—The General Motors—Ford—Republican controlled State Legislature | 


which recently turned a deaf ear to the needs of the state's 220,000 jobless, may find on 
Tuesday August 7th that thousands of unemployed have not forgotten them at the polls. 


August 7 is Michigan primary| | | 
day. State GOP spokesman told, workers; in Lansing recently and| In the months ahead 18,000 to 


newsmen last week that they will! state his position on increasing the 20,000 will exhaust their unem- 
do nothing to increase unemploy- benefits; Don Leonard, former state | ployment compensation per month 
ment compensation rates until after Cop, one time police commissioner lee ee tn iat “tne h ; 
the primaries. for Cobp, also a GOP candidate for A eady in the first six months of 
. Whatever happens in the  pri-/ Cover, did’a fade out when he '1956, some 38,000 Michigan res- 
maries, the GOP spokesmen have was asked as to state his position. | idents have been dwpped from. 


declared, will decide their tactics | Gov. |Williams was the only can- jee nape rolls because they 
on jobless benefits. Nothing will be didate who addressed the unem- , 4¢* oy ee 20 wees. 
done,« they said, until unemploy- | Ployed demonstration before _ it; * 
ment reaches 280,000 or 300,000,'went ta lobby in the House and)” ALT IN ALL, the UAW figures 
tie Senate. Cobo Jabel was pinned on some 75.000 atk ey caneteas Se off 
ORGANIZED LABOR went to! 2#™ by GM president Harlow Cur- ill be ‘ineli ible for si loy- 
the special session of the state Ue: who said that if he lived in rent com natin before reall oh 
Legislature recently and backed Detroit he d vote for Cobo. Leonard 1. 56 sadal Most of these are 
Governor Williams’ plea for rais-| 48 JUSt 4 Cop. family breadwinners. Already the 
ing ‘compensation rates to 65 per- The Republican majority in the | union points out welfare stations 
cent of weekly average pay, plus!Legislature took their pitch from! are crowded with many hundreds 
$5 per dependent up to 90 percent representatives of Ford, GM and applying for direct relief, govern- 
of the weekly wage, and extending| Chrysler who told them last month| ent surplus foods. The union has 
benefits to 39 weeks, instead of that! the| unemployed crisis was “all cot up in all locals special offices 
the present 26. jever, because employment was to help their idle members. Work- 
Because this has become the scheduled to pick up during the ing right alongside in the PAC 
election issue what might have next 30/days.” ‘committees and many an idle work- 
been a desultory primary election! But the Michigan Unemployment er js volunteering to spend time 
campaign now gives promise of Security, Commission tells a differ- between now and Tuesday, Aug. 7, 
turningeinto a bitter battle by la-/ent story. MESC€- Director Max'on election work. You just can't 
bor, the Negro people, poor farm- Horton | last week estimated the kick a quarter of a million unem- 
ers, housewives, young workers state’s ¢urrent unemployment at ployed workers in the teeth and 
and the Dems to get out a thump-'230,000| and said it will reach cet away with.it. 
ing vote against the GOP. 250,000) by August 15. i 
| * 


_ It is making it a test for increas- | 
in jobless compensation as agaiast|' AUGUST will be a grim month 
Republican-controlled State for auto workers still with jobs, 


STILL another New England 
textile mill has folded, ending 
the jobs of 520 workers. The 
plant is at Fall River, Mass, How- 
ard-Archer Mfg. Co, Company 
spokesmen blamed “continued 
loss due to southern competition 
aggravated by the importation of | 
cheap Japanese textiles.” 


the 
Legislature which is opposed to in-' becausethen the “model change-| 
creasing these 2 nee over’ shutdown is scheduled and‘ 


- |unemployment in the state is ex-! 
GOP CANDIDATE Albert Cobo’ pected to soar to 300,000 and stay’ 


Mayor of Detroit refused to ap-|possibly| that way until the new | 
pear before 1,000 unemployed models start running in October. 


| 
; 
; 


; 
; 
; 


creased proportionately with wage 
rates since 1947 ignoring rapidly 
rising productivity in its pricing 
policies,” says the union. 

The real productivity increase 


THE New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor. last week accused 
the civil defense director of 
Readington township and the 


sheriff of Huntedon County of 
using civil defense personnel to 
police the Riegel Paper Co. 
strike in Milford. President Louis 
P. Marciante of the state federa- 
tion tald Gov. Meyner that un- 
less the duties of the civil de- 
fense workers were “clearly de- 
fined,” trade unionists would 
withdraw from civil defense ac- 
tivities. 
* 

TEN industry committees have 
been set up by the AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department to 
act as “clearing houses” for con- 
tract data and other information. 
Walter Reuther, IUD president, 
| told its executive board meeting 
in Denver that “practical machin- 
ery’ has been thereby created to 
boost labor solidarity, Seventy 
international unions have affiliat- 
ed with at least one of the com- 
miltees. Other committees are to 
provide the industrial commit- 
tees «with faets on automation, 
health, welfare, pension plans, 
etc, 


Facts Which Steel Trust 


Conceal 


since 1939, says the union, has 
totaled 68.8 percent while the real 
wages of the steel workers rose: by 
47.1 percent for the period. 


“The industry has _ increased 
prices out of all proportion to in- 
creased costs, continues the report. 
“For each $1 increase in labor costs 
since 1945, exorbitant price in- 
creases have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
tional revenue.” 


The charge of the steel compa- 
nies that higher costs of materials 
are responsible for the periodic 
steep price hikes, was also refuted 
by the union with the disclosure 
that since 1947 the price of materi- 
als rose by about 28 percent al- 
though steel prices in the same 
period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
cent. 

The profit level (before taxes) 
for the first half of 1956 has been 
running 15.3. percent higher than 
in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
above 1954. The union noted that 
workers wages are also figured on 
a before taxes basis. But even after 
taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 
been running 13.1 percent above 
1955 and 1955 profits were above 
1954 by 96.6 percent. : 

* 

THE share of wages for each 
sales dollar of the industry has 
declined. In 1939, 40.5 cents of 
each sale dollar were wages; in 
1955 the wage share declined to 
35.5. The union added: 


“The actual labor cost per ton 
of steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954.” 

The union noted that the rate 
of increase in productivity in 1955 
over 1954 was a “phenomenal 11.2 
percent.” The current rate of in- 
crease is running 4.7 percent above 
1955. 

“As has been shown above, the 
steel industry, unlike almost every 
other American industry, has re- 
fused to absorb wage increases and 
has instead, passed on to the con- 
sumer three times the cost of each 
wage increase,’ the union wert on. 

“The steel industry, unlike al- 
most every other American. indus- 
try—has increased its profits on each 
dollar of sales, instead of lowering 
it as volume increases. The steel 
industry—unlike almost eyery other 
American industry—has refused to 
recognize that wages should in- 
crease without a--price increase 


when workers produce more steel 
for each hour they work. 

“In short the steel industry can 
afford to meet the union’s proposals 
without increasing prices, and with- 


lout setting off any inflationary ef- 
fects whatsoever.” 


THEWEEK IN LABOR - AFFAIRS 


® Say CD Used Against Strikers 
° Ceurt Test for Georgia Law 


THE Colonial Inn Motel, 
largest motel in the Miami area, 
signed a- four and one-half-year 
pact with the Hote] and Restau- 
rant Union. The contract pro- 
vides union recognition, arbitra- 
tion of disputes, union wage 
scales, etc. 

* 

THE rubber industry contract 
picture was virtually completed 
when U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
followed the other two members 
of the industry's big four in sign- 
ing. They agreed to a 6.2-cent 
hourly pay raise and supplemen- 
tary lavoff pay. The United Rub- 
ber Workers were continuing 
talks with General Tire and Seib- 
erling Rubber. 
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Tragedy ‘of our Time 


Dear Editor: ’ 

The article on the Weinberger 
kidnaping by Joseph North dem- 
onstrates once more the reason| 
for his success. His story contains) 
warmth and compassion, qualities 
often lacking in otherwise beauti- 
fully-written stories. 

Reading North's article, one 
caniot help feeling that the trag-| 
edy of our time is that circulation, | 
rather than the welfare of its cit- 
izens, is the motivating factor of 
most of our commercial newspa- 
pers. 

Like Joseph North, we _ too. 
questioned the wisdom of the 
newspapers in screaming that the 
kidnapers had failed to pick up 


the manila envelope, left at an ap- 
pointed spot, by the Weinbergers. 


Charge Stratton Blocks Food 
For Jobless in Farm Equipment 


(Continued from Page 16) 


paid | to farmers for their com- 
modities| and those charged to 
consumers for farm products. 

At the same time, the “task 
force” committee decided to get 


its program before the platform 
hearings | to be conducted prior 
to their national conventions by 
both the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. The program 
aims at some immediate emerg- 
ency steps to provide govern- 
ment surplus food and _ public 
works jobs to the unemployed 
workers as well as a_ longer- 
range range program for aiding 


workers unemployed. 

With 1,500 laid off in his 
town, Mayor Mike Micich of 
Charles City told the “task force” 
parley: “I want to commend the 
UAW for its interest in doing 


something about this problem— 
that’s more than | can say for 
the manufacturers.” 

Acting on a proposal by Iili- 
nois Farmers Union president 
Ralph Bradley, the group voted 
to wos a program calling for 
uaranteed parity prices for 
armers. Ed Glenn, a leader of 
the National Farm Organization, 
also proposed that the group 


ity Seen Taking Half Measures 
In Face of Worst Polio Crisis in -U.S. 


support a federal food stamp | 
plan for the distribution of U.S. | 
surplus food to the needy. | 


+. 


THE parley supported the 
proposal of Mayor Jack Humble 
of Racine, Wis., to try to secure 
government defense contracts 
for the stricken towns. Bradley 
pointed out, however, that this 
would be “an expedient” and 
could not effectively solve the 
problem of farth equipment lay- 
offs. 


“Illinois farmers, who norm- 


We read, and wondered, at the 
reasons for disclosing that the en- 
velope had contained not money, 
but cut newspapers. Even a bun- 
gling amateur could not” fail. but 
realize that the possibility of re- 
turning the child without being) 
trapped was non-existent. | 

As sordid and inhuman as is the! *'© eligible for supplemental un- 
crime of kidnaping, the crime of employment compensation. This* 


farmers and otherwise bolstering 
the sale of farm equipment. 
*. 
RAY |Mills, mayor of Des 
Moines, Ia., reported on the vic- 


tory won in his state where the 
officials have ruled that workers 


a 


the reporters in this case was al-| will immediately aid laid off 
| farm equipment workers in 
the bitterness and helplessness of; 
the grief-stricken parents as the other lowa towns. Some of the 
ror upon error? As North pointed| ™any as 60 percent of their 
out, the papers could have agreed) | ae a 
after the return of the Weinberger| Negroes Bypassed in City Jobs 
infant, but their distrust and sus-; 
common decency. against Negro city employes by City Hall awaiting appointment to 
iid ak te Weinberger ,\° administration of Mayor Rich- clerk's jobs, these higher paying 
< eemeeneens . guanidine) week) following disclosures by a persons classified as laborers. 
Many feel that only the death sen. 2eWSP2Per reporter. | Mayor Daley heatedly denied 
. : : . . 9) 
tence is the answer. But is Kl conference where it was pointed jone will be denied a job because 
Lindbergh Kideep Law (provith |" that although there were hun-icf race while I am mayor.” 
= » ii; 4 ean ea 
ings have continued. The auestion J QF roit ACLU Asks Brownell | 
seems to be: If the same. punish-; | 
ual who kills — as the one who 
merely holds his victim for rah 
som—will the kidnaper be tempt- : | pln | 7 
ad to ane his victim? HL P DETROIT. — The Metropolitan) ident of this country and mother 
. ‘Detroit branch of the American) 0f two school age children, has 
TV and Reading Attorney; General Herbert Brow-| preak-up of pra cma a ko 
nell to “suspend or cancel” the de-) Pe Tuc! and inhuman punishment 
After reading Ben Levine's story Wellman) of Detroit. pies 4 — gp. pried gor 
on Emily Dickinson, my regret; The request was contained in aly ae ee 
og, sataae Fae yg arte * ‘" |Mrs. Wellman be sent to the At- 
viewing the TV film on her life, (CUNVE Hoard member, On DE-\ torney General by individuals and 
It would have added so much! ,. 
* caer a PRE HD ai ay material on the case is available 
ae Sey OM) eo att) Mrs. ‘Wellman, a life-long res-! upon request. 


most as great. Can one imagine! : 
. : Davenport, Charles City and 
newspapers continued to pile er-| farm equipment towns have as 
to withhold the information until) 
picion of each other outweighed) CHICAGO. Discrimination dveds of Negre junicr clerks in the! 
kideapies peses ‘the question ti urd Daley was being probed this'jobs were being given to white! 
' The eharges came out at a news|the charges and stated that “no 
Even with the passage of the 
ing for death sentence) kidnap- 
ment is meted out to the individ-' : e 
To Stop Wellman Deportation 
| Civill Litlerties Union appealed to| been convicted of no crime, The 
Dear Editor: portation) order against Mrs. Peggy | Committee, with offices at 2033 
deportation proceedings against 
was that I had read it AFTER, letter signed by Ernest Mazey, “i . . - 
jbalf of |the local civil liberties! organizations. Fact sheet and other 
had I been “indoctrinated” be-) 


forehand. 


| x, y x - » 
Ben Levine is correct in stat- uv. of M. Study Shows Line-UP 


ing that, in some instances, TV. Of Party Preferences in Mich. 


stimulates reading. After seeing 
the TV film on the life of Laura) ANN ARBOR, Mich. — A Unj-'the 21-29 age bracket. This ad- 
‘vantage narrows steadily in age and 


Bridgman, deaf, blind and mute! versity of Michig: : 
gm versity of Michigan survey of how ie 0 and over tania the 


—I am determined to secure her} ae 

biography. Helen Keller has stat. | LP members feel politically, show- GOP comes up with a two to one 

ed that she owes much to Laura| 4 28 percent independent, 53 per-| advantage. 

Bridgman. What better recom-|cent Democrat and 21 percent Re- The GOP have the edge by two 
publican;|AFLers were 49 percent! tO one in cities up to 50,000 popu- 
Democrat, 24 percent independent lation, small towns and open coun- 


mendation does one need? 
—Marietta Hayes. 
and 20 percent Republican. : 
In a state wide study the U. of than three to one edge in Detroit 
M. showed that Michigan Demo-| 40 4 two to one margin in its sub- 
‘urbs. 


lcrats hold a six to five majority | A c 4 : 
lover Republicans. More than a!, 7» COPy Of the survey can be ob- 
ained by application to U. of M. 


‘fourth of the state’s voters call)! 
of | survey Research Center, Ann Ar- 


‘bor, Michigan. 


Living Costs at 
AUl-Time High 


In Detroit 


LANSING. — Detroit: cost of liv-, themselves independents, the VU. 
ing hit an all-time high in May, |. survey showed. 


the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics} Among CIO members, 30 per- ° 
said today. A 0.5 percent April-|cent say they are strong Democrats, | D Blast 
May increase boosted the figure| while only seven percent are strong’ Iggs $ 


to 118 percent. ‘Republicans. AFL unionists are 25) 


The figure is based on 1947-49 percent strong Democrats and eight: F\S..® 
prices equalling 100 percent. | percent strong Republicans. Dixiecrats 


try, while Democrats have seer) 


| 
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CHICAGO: — Chicago’s polio;the full three-shot course of vac- 
crisis, the worst in the nation, has|cinations. One doctor said that 
been met by some emergency mea-|while 93 percent of the children 
sures—but not enough. who have come down with the 

This was the opinion of medica] |disease had never been vaccinatcd 


people who were asked by The/@gainst polio, some who had only 
Worker what snore can be done./one or two vaccinations were also 
Their opinions included these: being stricken. 


1. The city admimstration and 
civic groups have not yet suffi- 
ciently alerted the people to the. 
full peril. * 

2. With the outbreaks reaching 
epidemic proportions in four low- 
income areas of the city, a more 
intensive concentration of polio in- 
oculations should be developed. 
It was pointed out by one West 
Side doctor that infant welfare 


NATIONAL experts in the polio 
field who rushed here this week 
‘found that Chicago had more po- 
lio cases than any other large city 
and five times as many as a vear 
go. This city has almost one- 
fourth of all the new cases in the 
U.S. 

“The cases have been Occurring 
to an overwhelming degree to peo- 
stations, hospitals and_ clinics) ple who have not been vaccinat- 
should be opened for free shots. |ed,” said Dr. Haro'd Graning, re- 

8. In order to encourage inoc-' gional director for the U.S. Public 


‘ulations the neighborhood stations Health Service. 


should not be open merely from} The areas hardest hit were the 
9:00 am. to 3:00 p.m., when|Lawndale community and _ the 
working parents are -unable to! Lake Street area on the West Side 
bring their children, but shoold'and the near North Side commu- 
also remain open evenings and/nity located a mile west of the 
week-ends. ‘lakefront. AH are inhabited large- 

4. Provision should be made for | ly by low-income families. whita, 
a : ‘Negro and Spanish-speaking. 

* 


ally raise a half-billion bushels of 
corn, could have beught 39,- 
000 additional tractors last year 
if corn was selling at parity,” 
said Bradley. “You can't sell 
a farmer a tractor if he hasnt 


THE theory advanced by the 
experts was that many “of those 
stricken are children of families 
which have recently migrated to 
‘Chicago, children who have not 
got the cash or the ability to built up the seme immunity to 
borrow. ‘the disease as city children. 

Bradley declared that when | Block club organizations in the 
President Eisenhower “saw fit |Lawndale community this week 
to veto the “farm bill, he took |demanded that the .city aid in 
$125 million out of Illinois in {fighting garbage collection, street- 
corn alone.” He quoted farm- |cleaning and enforcement of san- 
ers as saying: “I wont vote this jitary building regulations. 
fall the way I have.been voting Mayor Richard J. Daley issued 
because I can’t afford to.” a public statement assenting to 

The “task force” decided to |such a program. However, Build- 
meet again in Chicago during |ing Commissioner George Rem*cy 
the Labor Day week, seeking |declared: “We'll send out a few 
to bring in several leading con- [more inspectors as a result of this 
gressmen for a discussion of the {request but we're net going to go 
crisis in the farm eqyipment |like wildfire through that section 
industry. Following that, the jand start court es against 50,- 
group will go to Washington. 000 peovle.” 


Ke 


ystone Labor 


“Some Progress” in Talks 


CARY GRAY, president of Local 107, United Electrical Workers, 
reported “some progress” in negotiations with management of West- 
inghouse Corp. in behalf ef 6,000 striking employes of the plant in 
Lester represented by the union. 

Gray expressed this optimistic view in an interview last week 
with Steve Allison on Philadelphia radio station WPEN. John 
Monaghan, who serves with Gray on the UE negotiating committee, 
participated in the interview. 

The UE spokesmen cited as evidence of an improvement in the 
situation management’s present offer to reduce its wage-cut in half— 
from 50 cents an hour as originally proposed to 25 cents. The union- 
ists left no doubt, however, that their membership stand firmly 
opposed to any cut whatsoever. ) 

AT THE INTERVIEW Gray and Monaghan stated that the 
progress made thus far was threatened by interference from Carl 
Mau, Media publisher. Mau was scheduled three days later to con- 
duct a vote among the unionists on going back to work under the 
company’s 25 cents per hour wage cut offer. His action was obviously 
being encouraged by the eompany but was denounced by UE as well 
as AFL-CIO of Delaware County as “strike-breaking.” 

In a stinging defeat for Westinghouse Corp. and Mau, only 37 
of the 6,000 locked-out unionists turned up to vote. 

Negotiations, suspended during the week of Mau’s strike-break- 
ing act, are expected to resume. 


FUE Sharon Workers Walk Out 
En Fight Involving a Scab 


SHARON, Pa.—The big transformer plant here of the Westing- 
house Electric was closed down for three days this month ii an 
“unauthorized” walkout of the 6,000 production werkers protesting 
the firing of two unionists for fighting another member who scabbed 


| during the recent 156-day strike. 


The two discharged—Wm. Douglas and John Rosala—joined 


| President Eugene Dyll of Local 617, IUE, in urging a mass meeting 
_ of 2,000 of the strikers to vote for a return to work and arbitration 
of the dismissals. 


e walkout had spread to the company’s plant at 
nearby Greenville, where 2,000 joined the protest. 
The union had demanded that the non-striker, Victor Steele, 


Consumer prices from May 1955 Michigan Negroes are over- 
WASHINGTON. — Rep. Charles! be suspended for fighting, along with the two others. (The company 


to May 1956 showed increases of; whelmingly Democratic, with 54 
7.5 percent for medical care; 6.8 percent considered strong Demo-|C. Diggs, Jr., charged in the House’ had changed their suspensions to immediate discharges on further 
“investigating” the fracas.) Steele was left on his job. 


percent for personal care; 3.6 per-|crats, 22 percent weak Democrats, that Southern Congressmen are. 

cent for transportation; 1.7 percent! nine percent Republicans and two! fighting for civil rights legislation There has been bitter hatred between the union men who stayed 
for reading and recreational; 1.1) pereent with no opinion. because they know they'll be voted’ out during the long, grinding strike and the little group who worked 
percent for housing; and 0.6 per-; Democrats outnumbered Repub-'out of office if Negroes win es during all or part of that time. The company has been doing its best 
cent for clothing. ‘licans better than two to one in right to vote in their states, to “protect” the latter from retaliation for their scabbing. 
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Steel 


Some Ohio highlights in the! 
Steel strike are:— 

CLEVELAND — The shutdown 
of all new construction in the vast 
steel expansion program underway 
in this city by U. S. Steel, Jones 
& Laughlin and Republic. This is 
the first time that this has happened 
in the history of steel strikes in 


this area. 


* 

STEUBENVILLE — Despite a 
previous contract agreement signed 
by an outgoing leadership, the de- 
mand of the 7500 gtrong Wheeling 
Steel local union for close-down of 
the coke ovens and removal of 
maintenance crews forced a com- 
pany backdown. The corporation is 
running the coke oven twice a 
week instead of daily. 

* 

LORAIN — With 12,000 U. S. 
Steel employees of the National 
Tube plant walking the bricks in 
this smal industrial steel town, both 
the union and the city administra- 
tion are working to make federal 
surplus foods available to | strikers 
families. The office workers here, 
unionized by the Steel Union, are 
also on strike. 


Such is the other side of the pic- 
ture which is being painted by the 
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trike Highlights |__9HIO NEWS 


po newspapers. They have been 
eaturing how the steelworkers are 
using the strike to catch up on 
needed vacations and home do-it- 
urself projects: What seldom shows 
throhgh are the militancy of the 
workers, their economic sacrifice 
for principle and for the union, 
and the preparations for extended 
struggle. 
* 

OBSERVERS report a_ higher 
militancy than has been seen in 
the recent strikes in steel. The rec- 
ord profit haul, the new automated 
processes, the speed-up and the 
deliberate “Inventory. clearance 
Stopage- brought on by the com- 
panies are responsible, no doubt. 


In Cleveland, for example, for 
the |first time in many years, the 


- 


steelworkers in Republic Local 
1098 adopted a program of de- 
mands in advance of the negotia- 
tions. Instead of the token 2 or 3 
pickets, the main gates of the ma- 
jor plants have at least 20 pickets 
present. And it was rank and file 
militancy which ended the new 
construction in Steel. 


In past. strikes, AFL building 
tradesmen passed the picket lines 
to work on new construction. They | 
were permitted to do so in ex-' 


change for $2 of wages each day 
being contributed to the strikers’ 
kitty. How the funds in this par- 
ticular kitty eventually got dis- 
pome of was always a source of 
riction, 

This year—with the steel con- 
struction program involving some 


1,500-2,000 tradesmen—the de- 
mand arose among the steelworkers 
for respecting picket lines and end- 
ing all new construction. District 
officials of the Steel Union at first 
suggested that each steel local do 
what it wished in regard to new 
construction in their respective 
plants. As the cry for ending all 
construction grew, however, the 
District officials then urged all lo- 
cals to negotiate with their AFL 
brothers for a complete shutdown. 


Today AFL tradesmen are re- 
specting the picket lines. The 100 
percent construction stoppage was 
facilitated, by the AFL-CIO merger 
nationally and the growing unity 
of labor locally. Leber unity re- 
ceived further encouragement when 
the Cleveland Industrial Union 
Council in its July meeting pledged 
moral and financial support to the 
steel strike and called for active 
backing of all CIO unions in 
the area. 
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Ohio Trusts Seek Governor Post 


Whatever else may yet be uncertain about the Ohio elections, one thing is sure— 
that the race for “ebese ipeveny rae emerged as the chief contest of this years elections. In- 
tween Lauche and Bender has pretty much fizzed when 


terest in the Senatorial race 
Lausche forfeited whatever luke- 
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warm suport he may have received) sets which Lausche lacked. He hes! and hesitantly into the campaign. 


from the Democratic organization 
and labor, with his endorsement of 
the right-to-work laws and his an- 
nouncement that he would vote 
with the Republicans in organizing 
the Senate. 


The GOP and the big trusts that 


stand in back of them, are out to 
capture the governorship, and are 
Jeaving no stone unturned in their 
determination to do 30. 
Secretary of the Treasure Hum- 
phrey masterminding the deal fi- 


nancially and organizationally, the 


GOP is out to buy anything money 
can get to insure O'Neill's election, 
They have already bought u 
every available minute radio an 
TV time. Their 
have been going 
the day after the primaries. At a 
rally in McConnelsville, where the 
GOP kicked off its 1956 campaign, 
1200 people were served meals 
free, trucked in by a catering com- 
pany from Columbus 75 miles 
away. 

The ratio of campaign spending 
between the GOP and the Demo- 
cratic Party in the past few years 
has been 10 to 1. In the 1952 
elections the reports filed with the 
Secretary of State showed that the 
Republicans spent $2,300,000 as 
compared with $200,000 for the 


With 


oe  yeron 
ull speed since}! 


state politics. DeSa 
accompanied by the reorganization: 
of the Democrat state organization, | 


a good New Deal and pro-labor 


record. And will no doubt get a 
more enthusiastic support of the 


Democrat Party organization. How- 
ever, with little funds and with as 
yet no official labor support, the 
DeSalle campaign is very slow in 


etting off the ground. His only 


om of. making an effective and! 
winning campaign lies in a crusade 


Largely as a result of AFL policy, 
the labor movement on a state 
scale and in Cleveland sat out the 
primaries, refusing to make any 
endorsements. Thus far the AFL- 
CIO political action wing has post- 
nthe endorsement of guber- 
natorial and senatorial candidates, 
although it did endorse a number 
of candidates including Stephen 


on| issues that will expose the big) M. Young, for Atty-Gen'l, Congress- 


business domination of the GOP! men Feighan and Vanick an 
‘eral candidates for county and state 


and appeal to the powerful labor, 
Negro, farm and nationality group-| 
ings—which are decisive in Ohio 
politics, Amongst such issues are: 
a state FEP law, substantial im- 
provements in the unemployment 
compensation benefits which labor 


1ag been demanding, abrogation of 
the rifling denying such benefits 
under the GAW contracts. 


+ 
THE KEY to DeSalle’s electoral 
prospects as well as those of all 


hands of the powerful labor move- 


ment. 
role of a Republican in Democrat 


progressive candidates, lies in the’ 


With Lausche acting the; 


garb, the labor movement was re- 
pelled from active peraeetes in 
| 


, . 
e's candidacy, 


sev- 


legislative and _ judicial offices. 
However, it is expected that once 
DeSalle’s campaign moves into 
high gear and he begins to speak 
out on important issues affecting 
labor, that the prospects of gaining 
AFL-CIO support will greatly in- 
crease. In any event he is sure to 
get extensive support on a local 
union level. 

No doubt one of the most inten- 
sive contests already shaping up is 
in the 2ist Congressional District 
where Charles H. Loeb, Negro can- 
didate on the GOP ticket is making 
a strong bid for Vanick’s seat in 
Congress. Loeb has already at- 
tracted wide support in the Negro 
community where the sentiment for 
Negro representation is very power- 
ful. With a large and rapidly grow- 
ing Negro population in. this 


Democrats. Indications are that in! opens the first real prospects in! district, which is politically articu- 


this year’s elections the ratio will 
probably be twice as high, 

DeSalle enters the campaign 
possessing a number of strong as- 


many years, of organized labor be- 
ginning to play an important role 
in state politics. To-date however, 


labor has been moving very slowly: 


late and rallying around Loeb on 
a non- 
the makings of a sharply contested 
fight for the Congressional seat. 
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Gvic Labor Leaders Demand 
End to Jimcrow in Unions 


By HUGH STATEN 
Defiance by the leadership of 


Local 38 of IBEW of the ruling of 
the Community Relations Board to 
open its rolls to Negro members, 
has called forth a strong reaction 
from many Negro, labor and civic 
groups as well as a number of govy- 
ernmental agencies. 

The President's Committee on 
Government Contracts, of which 
AFL-CIO president Meany is a 
member, has begun an investiga- 
tion into the exclusion of Negro 
craftsmen frong federal construc- 
tion jobs in the Greater Clevealnd 
Area. No contractor can work for 
a federal agency without agreeing 
not to discrimiante. A number 
of large government construction 


projects are now under way—the 
Nike sites, expansion of the Lewis 


Flight Propulsion Laboratory and 


the VA hospital at Brecksville. 


The issue was thrown squarely 
into* the lap of the Cleveland 
School Board when it came to 
light that the AFL Electricans 

nion was conducting pays wat 
ship training prorams at the Cleve- 
land Trade School. A resolution 
condemning the conduct of jim- 
crow classes at  tax-supported 
schools was introduced by school 
board members” Ralph W. Findley 
and Alfred A. Benesch. 


Strong support for ‘denying 
school facilities for segregated 


classes for apprentice training, 
came from the Cleveland Civil 
Liberties Union. In a sharp! 
worded statement sent to eac 


school board member, the CCLU 
‘charged them with breaking anti-' union. 


segregation laws and violating civil 
liberties in at least one apprentice 
program and probably more. 

The move to deny school facil- 
ities to these jimcrow apprentice 
rograms gained strong support 
rom the ruling by the State At- 
torne Canleal that the State 
Board of Education has power to 
withhold funds from any school 
district which permits segregation. 
In his ruling O'Neil based himself 
on the equal protection clause of 
the 14th Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution an don state law. 

After much heated argument 
the school board unanimously de- 
cided to bar Local 38 from use of 
the trade school and set Aug. 27th 
as the deadline for the union to 
admit Negro electrician Theodore 


enagar basis, there are all: 


KENT, O.—Three striking 
steelworkers filed $1000 damage 
suits each against the Montoni 
Tavern for refusing them serv- 
ice “solely because of color.” 
Charles Hart, Enoch Riggins and 
Lonnie Sawyer, who were denied 
service by the Kent restaurant 
were attending a steelworkers 


conference. 
_ 


CLEVELAND newspapers are 
beginning to fall in step with the 
times. ecognizing the strong 
impact on public opinion made 
by. the Soviet appeal for outlaw- 
ing A and H-bomb tests, the 
Cleveland and Plain Press edi- 
torially calls upon the UV. S. gov- 
ernment to explain “to the 
American people—or to the rest 
of the world—just why the U. §S, 
must reject such proposals.” The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, express- 
ing agreement with Paul Huff- 
man’s contention that the attacks 
on Communists are undermining 
the civil liberties of all Amer- 
icans, condemned those Con- 
gressmen who opposed his 
appointment as U. S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 

15,000 Legionnaires attending 
the annual confab of- the Ohio 
Department of the American 
Legion, wil be asked to vote on 
the following 3 point resolution 
introduced by James D. Jackson, 


BUCKEYE BRIEFS 


‘estern Reserve Post command- 
er: (1) Urge the Legion’s national 
officers to support the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation—decisions 
and deny support to any group 
that evades the court’s ruling. 
(2) Urge the department and na- 
tional officers to condemn rioting 
and those disregarding justice 
and fair play. (3) Condemn dis- 
criminatory practices of the 40 
and Eight. A similar resolution 
was defeated at last year’s con- 
clase on the ground that this 
matter “wasn’t Legion busiiiess.” 

* 

PRODUCTION was resumed 
at the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Co., after 1600 workers ended a 

_ 45 day strike by ratifying a new 
contract. The strikers won an 
1] cents an hour wage increase, 
a 7th paid holiday and a union 
shop. The new contract also 
limits management's right to 
farm,out work to any other com- 
pany. This demand was the 
unions main objective. Because 
this company is the nation’s 
largest maker of aircraft land- 
ing gear, top Pentagon officials 
exerted pressure to end the 
walkout. The agreement came a 
few hours after the UAW filed 
a petition with the NLRB for 
‘an election. The UAW has been 
conducting an organizing cam- 
paign at this plant for the 
past year. 
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COLUMBUS.-—State Attorney 
General O'Neill has announced 
that he will abolish the State 


Internal Security Department, 
which was set up under the 
Devine-Bower state sedition act. 
This action is being taken, said 
O'Neill, to comply with the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in the 
Nelson case, 


This represents an about-face 
by the Attorney General, who 
announced shortly after the Nel- 
son decision, that he will det 
the High Court ruling and will 
seek to revise the Ohio Sedition 
Law so as to circumvent the 
court's decision. He stated at 
that time that Sidney Isaacs, 
former counsel for the Ohio 
Un-American Activities Commis- 
sion, would head up a special 
department, with the purpose of 
“exposing subversives and sub- 
versive organizations before they 


Akron Mayor 
Fights FEPC 


AKRON.—Mayor Berg told the 
Akron City Council's Public Wel- 
far Committee that he was “un- 
alterably opposed” to a fair em- 
ployment practices law for Akron. 
The Mayor spoke at a meeting of 
the Committee with representatives 


Ohio Gas Company, Ohio Edison 
and the NAACP. 


The purpose of the meeting was 
to sound out opinions of the va- 
rious utilities about including in 
their contracts and franchises with 
the city a clause similar to-the one 
written into the Akron Transporta- 
tion Co. franchise. This clause pro- 
vides that the Transportation Co., 
shall not discriminate in hiring 
employees, although it may con- 
tinue to hire on, the basis of ful- 
filing ‘objective standards.’ 

Mayor Berg has been under 
great pressure to adopt a city FEP 
ordinance along the lines already 


and other large Ohio cities. Oppos- 
ing FEP the Mayor has proposed 
in its place anti-discrimination 
clauses. But he qualified this by 
saying that he would not force a 


Pinkston to membership in the 


utility t accept such a clause unless 
it was ‘OK with these companies’. 


—_—— 


of Akron’s cab companies, East 


in force in Cleveland, Youngstown} 


State Anti-Sedition Dept. 
Abolished by Atty-Gen’l 


even get started.” 
O'Neill's present action no 
doubt arises from two considera- 
tions: The growing anti-McCar- 
thy sentiment-and that fact that 
O'Neill is now running for gov- 
ernor and making a special bid 
for independent and labor votes. 
He has no doubt drawn the les- 
son of the 1955 elections when 
most of the McCarthyite candi- 
dates went down to defeat. 
Meantime the 30 Ohio victims 
of the Un-American Activities 
Commission—who were convict- 
ed of contempt, are now calling 
upon O'Neill to follow the logic 
of his actions and drop all fur- 
ther proceedings against them. 
They have appealed to labor and 
iesndhenastaded citizens to do 
support them. They have called 
attention to the action of the 
Kentucky Attorney Geeral in 
dropping all further proceedings 
in the Braden case. 


Rubber Union 
Wins Pay Raise 


AKRON.—Following the pattern 
established in the Goodrich settle- 
ment, Goodyear and the U. S. Rub- — 
ber Co. signed contracts covering 
some 30,000 rubber -workers in 35 
plants throughout the country. This 
leaves only one of the Big Four, 
Firestone, without a settlement. 

The pace-setting agreement with 
B. F. Goodrich was reached 90 
minutes before the strike deadline. 
The contract provides for an across- 
the-board 6.2 cents hourly wage 


raise for 13,500 maintenance and 


production workers. The union 
also won its major demand—supple- 
mental unemployment benefits; a 
form of GAW. 

A union spokesman called the 


agreement a ‘break-through’ in the 


rubber industry. The above 3 con- 
tracts—very similar in their main 
provision—provide that the employ- 
ers pay 3 cents an hour for each 
worker into the unemployment 
benefit fund. 

Negotiations began early in July 
and were conducted in Dayton, 
N. Y., Columbus and Cincinnati 


Made Sgt. McKeon Do It?’ 


A Nation Asks ‘What 
Rights Sell-Out 


To Demo Parley 


761 on Parris Island turned 
Special to The Worker 


out for a march last April 
that concluded in a tragedy 

- WASHINGTON.—With the civil rights bill | 
July 29,1956 apparently killed for this session through a top 


which shocked the nation. 
As you know, six raw recruits 
Price 10 Cents — Jeyel deal between Republican and Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) served 


training to become marines 

drowned in the swift current of 
notice that the liberal Democratic bloc “will carry this fight 
to the Democratic partys nae - oe, 


Ribbon Creek. 
Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, 
tional convention.” ‘ 
Senate majority leader Lyndon Neg: 0 Democrats 
Warn Party on 


of Worcester, Mass., had ordered 
Johnson (D-Tex) scuttled the 
twil Rights 


them, and led them, the accounts 
said, into the dangerous rapids. 
civil rights bill with the openly 
expressed support of minority 
—See Page 5 
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Behind Stassen Drive 
To Dump Dick Nixon 


—See Page 5 


his orders be- 

cause his de- 

tachment of 75 

was “mediocre” 

and because 

several had be- 

haved in an 

“indisciplinarv” manner during 
the day. The march evidently 
had as its purpose the punish- 
ment. of the recruits and was to 
serve as a warning to the others. 
Not all the testimony is in, 
Sgt. McKeon is yet to take the 
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His current trial is regarded as 
one of the most sensational in 

leader William Knowland (R- 
Calif) despite the last minute 


the long history 

of the marines 

and testimony 
urgent plea of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In telegrams 


so far revealed 
to the two leaders, Roy Wilkins, 


that the train- 
ing officer gave 

executive secretary of the NAA- 
CP, urged vainly that they use 


Wali: 


laws against discrimination and 
give federal protection to the 
right to vote now being flouted 
by White Citizens Councils in 
Southern states, y 
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Soviet Restoring 
Yiddish Culture— 
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stand, but there is enough to in- 
dicate some telling aspects of the 
Cuse, 

Kimile Zola Berman, the New 
York trial lawver who volunteer- 
ed to delend the marine drill in- 


structor sought expressions from — 


former marines. What they said 
is doubtless a matter for earnest 
consideration among America’s 
voung as well as their parents, A 
former corporal from San Diego, 
Calii., telegraphed McKeon, 
“You tanght them what they 
taught you.” From Lake Charles, 
La.. another wired. “Sgt. McKeon 
is being blamed for the fault of 
a system.” Many others respond- 
ed similarly. 

Marine Corps Commandant 
Gen. Randolph McC Pate has 
said: “In a very real sense the 
Marine Corps is on trial for the 
tragedy of Ribbon Creek just as 
surely as is Sergeant McKeon.” 

* 

THE PROSECUTOR, Maj. 
Charles Sevier, called witnesses 
who testified Sergeant McKeon 
was drinking the day of the 
march. About 8 p.m., according 
to Pvt. Melvin Barber, of 146th 
street, New York, one of the 
march ’s survivors, the drill serge- 
ant told his platoon: “We're gc- 
ing tor a little swim. Those who 
cant swim will drown. Those 
who can will be eaten by sharks.” 

McKeon led his men into the 
water saying, “Let's go down- 
stream where there is a little 
tide.” Barber said he did not go. 
“I was nervous. I knew I couldn't 
swim. I just stopped.” The New 
Yorker said McKeon appeared 
shocked when he realized the 
business had gotten out of hand 
as the swirling waters swept over 
the men. The defense argued 
that as soon as McKeon saw his 
error he leaped to the help of 
some who were going down. It 
was too late, and though somé 
of the recruits rescued others who 
were struggling in the water, six 
were swept away and lost. 

Sgt. McKeon is- charged with 
four counts: manslaughter, op- 


ce 


pression of his troops, drinking 
in the barracks and drinking in 
front of recruits. Conviction on 
all counts could bring him six 
years and three months at hard 


labor. 
* 


THESE ARE some of the main 
{Continued on Page 13) 
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Similar legislation had been 
bottled up tor months in the 
Senate Judiciary committee, 
headed by Sen. James QO, East- 
land (D-Miss) A motion by 
Sen. Thomas GCG. Hennings (D- 
Mo) two weeks ago to send 
these bills to the floor had been 
deleated by a rule of “unanimous 
consent’ imposed by Eastland 
with GOP acquiescense, a rule 
which destroyed the principle 
of majority control. 

On Monday after the House 
approved H.R. 627, the bill au- 
tomatically went to the Senate. 
The liberal bloc which includ- 
ed Hennings, Sen. Lehman and 


their inthuence to bring the bill 
to a vote in the Senate. 

The measure, as H. R. 627, 
had passed the House on Mon- 
day by a thumping majority, 
976 to 126, revealing the weak- 
of Dixiecrat opposition 

Republicans and the 
Northern Democrats act. to- 
gether, 


THE BILL as passed by the 
House contained the provisions 
recommended by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and endorsed by 
President Eisenhower as “must” 
legislation. It would strengthen 


Hess 


Last) week, we informed vou, our readers, of 
the very rough financial situation facing us, and 
asked for immediate help from every reader de- 
voted to) this paper. 

Up until Wednesday, we had received a few 
hundred dollars in response to our plea, where 
we need thousands. 

This) however, was not unexpected since from 
long! experience we've learned it takes weeks of 
hammering before a fund plea begins to take. without delay. 

Alas, we do not now have these weeks. To give 
a single illustration, this coming Tuesday, July 
31st, we must meet inescapable obligations amount- 
ing to $6,500—in addition to routine expenditures. 
We haye no way otf meeting these obligations, 
which we can évade or postpone only on great 
peril, except trom contributions coming in answer 
to our plea. 

As we said last week, our problem now arises 
out of tthe fact that less than $80,000 has been 
raised by the Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press, when $100,000 was needed by mid-July. 
We haye no way of making this deficit up, and 


IT CANNOT WAIT! 


no credit left to fall back upon. 

We must, therefore, depend on every individual 
reader devoted to our paper to see that we con- 
tinue to publish. 
you to make the necessary small sacrifice if you 
know this is essential. 

We ask again: 

® Regardless-of whether you have contributed 
already, send $10 directly to the Emergency Com- 
mitee for a Free Press—more if you can afford it— 
If EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our immediate need. 

® That you make it vour business to reach other 
supporters of the paper this week, tell them what 
the situation is, ask them io contribute $10 even 
if it hurts, and get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. If youre at a summer resort, 
there may be others who will contribute if asked. 

All checks and money orders must be made 
out to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press. 
Send these or cash to the Committee at 575 Sixth 
Ave., Room 301, N.Y.C., or bring contributions 
to our office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-III) had 
made their plans to save it from 
the fate of other civil rights 
measures by objecting when the 
majority leader asked for unan- 
imous consent to refer it to the 
Eastland committee. : 

But with a Southerner, Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala) in the chair, 


We knew there are enough ol 


IT IS ESSENTIAL. (Continued on Page 5) 
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SEN. KNOWLAND 


U. S. Communists’ View on Soviet Statement 


At the last meeting of the national committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, held on July 19, at the headquarters of the Communist 
Party, 101 W. 16 St., N. Y. C.. a number of current questions 
were discussed including the recent resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. | 

Asia result of this discussion, the following statement was 
adopted; 

The resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 


| Party of the Soviet Union is a most valuable and important con- 
tribution to analyzing the origins, effects and lessons of the mistakes 


made by the CPSU under Stalin’s leadership. We welcome it. 

In jresponding to the discussion and views of other Marxist 
parties pf the world, including our, own, the resolution reflects the 
developing relationship of independent and friendly criticism which 
today marks the fraternal solidarity of Communist parties. The 
Communist ‘Party -of the United States took note of these new re- 
wey e the statement issued by its National Committee on 
June 25: 

“These relations must be based on the principles of serving the 
best national interests of each people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; of the equality of parties; of the right 
and duty of the Marxists of all countries to engage in friendly 


criticism of the theory or practice of the Marxists of any country, — 
whenever they feel this necessary. Far from weakening, this will 
strengthen international working class solidarity.” 

The resolution of the CPSU is a timely and major contribu- 
tion to a further strengthening of such international solidarity. It 
assists all Marxist and working class organizations in their struggle 
to promote peaceful relations among states, irrespective of social 
systems—the common desire of all mankind. 

Certain monopolist circles, in our country in. particular, are 
becoming ever more unscrupulous in attempting to utilize the 
present new relations and friendly discussions between the Com- 
munist . parties for their own evil ends. The State Department 
and the commercial press are trying to suppress the historic con- 
tributions which the 20th Congress of the CPSU made especially _ 
to promote peaceful co-existence. In a vain effort to rekindle the 
cold war, they are trying to twist the self-critical revelations about 
the violations of socialist law and principle that took place in the 
latter years of Stalin’s leadership in order to incite enmity toward 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 

They are trying to fish in what they believe to be the troubled 
waters of the international working class movement hoping to sow 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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- Steel Strike Settlement 
Appears to be Imminent 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AN AGREEMENT ending the four-week strike of 650,000 steel workers appeared 
imminent as both sides were busy on final language and some details and the unions 


170-man Wage Policy Committee 


set 11 a.m. Friday for a meeting in New York to con-| 


sider approval of the recommend- 
ed pact: 

The basic outlines of a. agree- 
ment were reported unofficially| 
agreed upon Wednesday and the| 
executive board and the wage pol- 
icy committee of the union were, 
set to meet Thursday afternoon on 
putting the final, but necessary, 
OK on the documents. But some 
continued disputes on details and 
language held up completion and 
forced a postponement of the, 
scheduled meetings for a day. 


Barring unforseen developments, ' 
the firing up of furmaces can start | 
at many mills Friday night. | 
terms reportedly agreed 
upon were withheld from the 
public, pending Wage Policy 
(Committee. action. But it was un-| 
eficially indicated thatsin place of | 
the five-year pact the employers 
demanded, a three-year agreement | 


The 


in the works. | their objective of working off the 

It was further reported that the tremendous stockpile of steel built 
owners hiked up the pay oller tO\up in| anticipation of a walkout 
an average of about 10 cents an-'¢\6¢ Jast January. About ten mil- 


nuallv: a concessions towards pre-|,. ' 
y H— {lion tons of steel still have been 


mium pay for weekend work wi! 


time and one eighth the first year} withheld from the market. 

for Sunday work; time and One| This strike was the fifth general 
quarter the — wy and time | ctrike| in the steel industry since 
ive tal the thet net io4| The oes an ae fallow 
vacations; an improved pension |29 days in 1946; 49 days in 1949; 
and welfare plan and removal of 54 days in 1952 (plus four addi- 
al| days in a preliminary strike); 


ceriain objectionable features in the | coe : 
2 hours in 1955. 


52-week supplementary unemploy-| ! 
ment benefits plan that was origi-| One reason the steel industry 
nally offered. |moved for “progress” negotiations 
* earlier than might have been its 
ASSUMING an agreement itjplan,|is their obvious inability to 
is not likely production will get build up hysterical anti-union pub- 
into full blast for another week. licity. Public antipathy to the steel 
Counting all factors, it is estimated; combjne for its well know policy 


that the companies will have ac- of hiking prices substantially above 
complished a substantial part of!the “justified” added cost of wage 


increases, was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor. , 

The union’s exposure of the steel 
trust’s extortionate pricing policies, 
with total disregard of the tre- 
mendous productivity increases, 
and the talk of a congressional in- 
vestigation of those practices,. has 
undoubtedly also served to hasten 
the steel industry's decision to cut 
the “inventory lockout.” 

* 

THERE WERE also some po- 
litical considerations to take int 
account. The Republicans have 
apparently calculated that a Taft- 
Hartley injunction would not serve 
their ends, although it has been 
talked about. The steel trust most 
certainly doesn’t want to jeopardize 
chances for a GOP victory. In the 
light of the steel industry's super- 
profits; price gouging and even a 
policy of levying the burden on 
the steel consumer for financing 
of the industry's vast expansion 
program, it would not have been 
popular to issue an injunction to 
help the steel trust, 

Meanwhile, a great deal of 
hardship was spread to industries 
and hundreds of thousands ol 


workers not in steel. As the nego- 
tators resumed conse ences in New 
York, reports came thick and fast 
from all parts of the country | on 
layoffs and plans for far heavier 
dismissals and shutdowns if steel 
production doesn't get under way 
by August ]. Until last week the! 
effect was mostly on the railroad, 
mine, ore and steel water shipping | 
and construction fields. : 


me | 


Mich. Jobless Preparing 


GOP in Forthcoming Primaries 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The General Motors—Ford—Republican 


which recently turned a deaf ear to the needs of the state's 


THE release by the United 
Steelworkers of America of its 
well-documented facts in fig- 
ures on the issues in steel a few 


hours after last Saturday’s 


break off of negotiations, may have 
‘been a major influence in the de- 
cision of the steel companies to get 
down to some earnest collective 
bargaining. 

There was a possibility that a 
Congress moving fast for adjourn- 
ment, would leave behind it a com- 
mittee to investigate some of the 
disclosures of the steel union or an 
existing committee of either House 
could undertake such investigation 
on its own, The steel companies 
would ‘not relish such investiga- 
hon. 

The union's well-prepared am- 
munition, apparently held for the 
‘right moment” consisted of two 
books which, along with a sum- 
mary covering letters of President 
|David J. McDonald, went to mem- 
ibers of Congress and other public 
persons. With anger mounting high 
even in many industry circles be- 
‘cause the steel companies, ‘acting 
as a monopoly, hiked prices far 
above the added cost of wage in- 
creases, and much anti-monopoly 
| indignation already built up against 
the auto companies for their pricing 
| policies, the union directed its main 
fire against the price gouging poli- 
cies of the steel industry. 

* 

THE union's data concluded that 
the industry can grant the demands 
of the steel workers and still realize 
a profit far above the average in 
the country, without raising prices. 


After citing the facts on price, 
| profits, productivity and wages, the 
union concluded by saying: 

“Within the framework of its 
1956 eperations, the steel industry 
‘eould absorb for a full year the 
wage ‘cost increase which would 
meet the needs of its employes, 


forego a price increase and end 
‘with net 


rofits comparable to the 
huge profits of prior years.” 
This does not take into account 


ithe steady, above-average produc- 


to Warn 


tivity increase that is taking place 
in the industry, the union added. 
The steel industry, unlike others, 
says the union, does not fellow the 
policy of taking productivity inte 
account so as to make a smaller 
profit per sales dollar, but its in- 


' 


220,000 jobless, may find on) 


creased protits mainly by_increase 


‘in sales. But “steel prices have in- 


controlled State Legislature 


creased proportionately with wage 
rates since 1947 ignoring rapidly 
rising productivity in its pricing 


Tuesday August 7th that thousands of unemployed have not forgotten them at the polls. | policies,” says the union. 


August 7 is Michigan primary 


day. State GOP spokesman told, workers in Lansing recently and | In the months ahead 18,000 sd 


vewsmen Jast week that they will; state his position on increasing the 
do. nothing to increase unemploy- benefits. Don Leonard, former state 
ment compensation rates until after’ Cop, one tme police commissioner | 
the primaries. for Gobo, also a GOP candidate for 

Whatever happens in the pri-|COvémnor, did a fade out when he: 


maries, the GOP spokesmen have ‘*® asked: as to state his position. | 
declared, will decide their tactics | Gov. Williams was the only can- 
on jobless benefits. Nothing will be didate who addressed the unem- 
cone, they said, until unemploy- | Ployed demonstration before it 
ment reaches 280,000 or 300,000.’ went to lobby in the House and 
+. Senate. Cobo label was pinned on 

ORGANIZED LABOR went to! im by GM president Harlow ~_ 
the special session of the state "Ce: who said that if he lived in 


Legislature recently and backed Detr git he'd vote for Cobo. ee 


Covernor Williams’ plea for rais-|® Just Mg ing foo ed 
ing compensation rates to 65 per- rhe Republican majority in the’ 
cent of weekly average pay, plus Legislature took their pitch from! 
$5 per dependent up to 90 percent representatives of Ford, GM and 
of the weekly wage, and extending| Chrysler who told them last month’ 
benefits to 39 weeks, instead of that the unemployed crisis was “all 
the present 26. ‘cvet, because employment was 
- Because this has become the Scheduled to pick up during the 
election issue what might have text 30 days.” | 
been a desultory primary election’! But the Michigan Unemployment 
campaign now gives promise of Security Commission tells a differ- 
turning into a bitter battle by la-|ent |story. MESC Director Max’ 
bor, the Negro people, poor farm- Hortpn last week estimated the 
ers, .housewives, young workers |state's current unemployment at! 
and the Dems to get out a thump-'230,000 and said it will reach 
ing vcte against the GOP. 250,000 by August 15. 
* 


It is making it a test for increas-| | 
in jobless compensation as against|' AUGUST will be a grim month 
the Republican-controlled State for auto workers still with jobs, 
Legislature which is opposed to in- becansethen the “model change- 
creasing these payments. over’ shutdown is scheduled and’ 
* unemployment in the state is ex- 

GOP CANDIDATE Albert Cobo pected to soar to 300,000 and stay 
Mayor of Detroit refused to ap-| possibly that way until the new | 


pear before 1,000° unemployed models start running in October. 


committees and many an idle work- 


20,000 will exhaust their unem- 
ployment compensation per month. 
Already in the first six months of 


The real productivity increase 


1956, some 38,000 Michigan res- 
idents have been dropped trom 


‘compensation rolls because they 


6 weeks. 
* 
ALL IN ALL, the UAW fgures, 


some 75,000 workers now laid off 
will be ineligib'e for unempley- 
ment compensation before recall on 
the ‘56 model. Most of these are 
family breadwinners. Already the 
union points out welfare stations 
are crowded with many hundreds 
applying for direct relief, govern- 
ment surplus foods. The union has 
set up in all locals special offices 
to help their idle members. Work- 
ing right alongside in the PAC 


used up their 2 


er is volunteering to spend time 
between now and Tuesday, Aug. 7, 
on election work. You just can't 
kick a quarter of a million unem- 
ployed workers in the teeth and 
get away with it. 


STILL anothey New England 
textile mill has folded, ending 
the jobs of 520 workers. The 
plant is at Fall River, Mass, How- 
ard-Archer Mfg. Co. Company 
spokesmen blamed “continued 
loss due to southern competition 
aggravated by the importation of 


THE New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor last week accused 
the civil defense director of 
Readington township and the 


sheriff of Huntedon County of 
using civil defense personnel to 
police the Riegel Paper Co. 
strike in Milford. President Louis 
P. Marciante of the state federa- 
tion told Gov. Meyner that un- 
less the duties~of the civil de- 
fense workers were “clearly de- 
fined,” trade unionists would 
withdraw from civil defense ac- 
tivities. 
* 

TEN industry committees have 
been set up by the AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department to 
act as “clearing houses” for con- 
tract data and other information. 
Walter Reuther, IUD president, 
told its executive board meeting 
in Denver that “practical machin- 
ery’ has been thereby created to 
boost labor solidarity. Seventy 
international unions have affiliat- 

ed with at least one of the com- 
mittees. Other committees are to 
provide the industrial commit- 
tees with facts on automation, 
health, welfare, pension plans, 


cheap Japanese textiles.” | 


etc. 


Facts Which Steel Trust 
Would Like to Conceal 


since 1939, says the union, has 
totaled 68.8 percent while the real 
\wages of the steel workers rose by 
47.1 percent forthe period. 


“The industry has_ increased 
prices out of all proportion to in- 
creased costs,” continues the report. 
“For each $1 increase in labor costs 
since 1945, exorbitant price in- 
creases have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
tional revenue.” 


The charge of the steel compa- 
nies that higher costs of materials 
are responsible for the periodic 
steep price hikes, was also refuted 
by the union with the disclosure 
that since 1947 the price of materi- 
als rose by about 28 percent al- 
though steel prices in the same 
period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
cent, 

The profit level (before taxes) 
for the first half of 1956 has been © 
running 15.3 percent higher than 
in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
above 1954. The union noted that 
workers wages are also figured on 
a before taxes basis. But even after 
taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 
been running 13.1 percent above 
1955 and 1955 profits were above 
1954 by 96.6 percent. 

* 

THE share of wages for each 
sales dollar of the industry has 
declined. In 1939, 40.5 cents of 
each sale dollar were wages; in 
1955 the wage share declined to 


135.5. The union added: 


“The actual labor cost per ton 
of steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954.” | 

The union noted that the rate 
of increase in productivity in 1955 
over 1954 was a “phenomenal 11.2 
percent.” The current rate of in- 
crease is running 4.7 percent above 
1955. : | 

“As has been shown above, the 
steel industry, unlike almost every 
other American industry, has re- 
fused to absorb wage increases and 
has instead, passed on to the con- 
sumer three times the cost of each 
wage increase, the union went on. 

“The steel industry, unlike al- 
most every other American indus- 
try—has increased its profits on each 
dollar of sales, instead of lowering 
it as volume increases. The steel 
industry—unlike almost every other 
American industry—has refused to |, 
recognize that wages should in-'' 
crease without.a price increase 
when workers produce more steel 
for each hour they work. 

“In short the steel industry can 
afford to meet the union’s proposals 
without increasing prices, and with- 


out setting off any inflationary ef- 
fects whatsoever.” 


THE WEEK iN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Say CD Used Against Strikers 
® Ceurt Test for Georgia Law 


THE Colonial Inn Motel, 
largest motel in the Miami area, 
signed a four and one-half-year 
pact with the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union. ‘The contract pro- 
vides union recognition, arbitra- 
tion of disputes, union wage 
scales, etc. 


THE rubber industry contract 
picture was virtually completed 
when U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
followed the other two members 
of the industry's big four in sign- 
ing. They agreed to a 6.2-cent 

ourly pay raise and supplemen- 
tary layoff pay. The United Rub- 
ber Workers were continuing 
talks with General Tire and Seib- 
erling Rubber. 
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6,000 Westinghouse Strikers in Lester, Pa., Still Solid after 288 Days 


Not a Si 


By ART SHIELDS : 
LESTER, Pa..—The 6,000 Westinghouse strikers have now held the line against the Mellon and Rockefeller 
families for 288 days. Not a single worker has accepted the original 20 percent cut or later wage cut proposals. 


And not a single scab has entered the big 
WORLD OF LABOR 


Is This the Twilight — 
Of the Building Boom? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
_The Wall Street Journal, 
following a Labor Depart- 


ment report on the big 
slump in housing construc- 
tion, interviewed builders 
and real estate 
people through- 
out the country 
and found the 
“aga of homes 
s getting farth- 
er and farther 
out of the 
reach of most 
possible home 
buyers. They 
blame high 
building costs; 
tighter mortgage money and a 
terrific rise in the price of land. 


Most builders told the WSJ 
there is a big Prag: ae for 
a but look for 
ouses in the oot $10,000- 
$12,000 range. Those who had 
urchasers of $12,000 to $15,- 
boo homes, and built them as 
fast as they could, can’t sell 
many now and report a terrific 
drop. But those who build in the 
$20,000 to $40,000 range, say 
they are doing as well as ever. 


The Labor Department's over- 
all figures showed that the 13 
percent fewer homes were start- 
ed in June than a year ago and 
the construction of homes so far 
this year has been behind last 
year by 18 percent. 

« 

THIS is the first such signifi- 
_ downturn since 1949, the 

‘st post-war year when a mil- 
ion or more homes were con- 
structed. And it coincides with 
an even sharper dip in the sales 
of that other item that keeps mil- 
lions “in hock”—the automobile. 
The sales of cars this year will 
barely come up to two-thirds of 
last i ee s sales. The 1956 model 

uction season is about fin- 


hed. 


We have often heard it said 
that the current prosperity is 
powered largely by the construc- 
tion and auto industries. And the 
tremendous sales of houses and 
Cars are usually pointed out as 
evidente of the growing purchas- 
ing power eh higher _ living 
standards of American. Unques- 
tionably there is much truth to 
both claims. But, what are the 
economic signs pointing to in the 
light of the reverse trend—if in- 
deed the reverse tendency per- 
sists? 

Some of the data we have 
been getting out of Washington 
of late (stripped of the adminis- 


tration’s: political press releases ~ 


covering them) should make it 
clear that much of the boom we 
are enjoying is not based on a 
very solid Boke rig 


The tremendous construction 
boom that has doubled the num- 
ber of building trades workers in 
10 years—to 3,235,000 — has 
transformed many millions of 
tenants into “owners” of the 
homes they occupy, and in the 
enn has turned them into 

eavily mortgaged people whose 
obligation for housing has, in ef- 
fect, jumped steeply. 


In 1945 mortga 
farm homes total 


6s on non- 


$18.5 bil- 


lion. Today, the years later, the 


total is 91 billion. Most home 


construction rested on that credit | | 
to Guero 1 came 


* 


FOR. ‘the advantage of more 
room and the privilege of “be- 
ing an owner,” people haye put 
down their savings or borrowed 
money, | and committed them- 
selves td monthly obligations for 
mortgage, heating, taxes, repairs 
and upkeep that often | totals 
twice the rent paid when they 
were tenants. There is, of course, 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
some day the home can be paid 
off. But there is also the worr 
that by; that time its value will 
depreciate, and who knows what 
may happen to real estate? 


The point is that the worker 
who becomes an owner knows 
that rule No. 1 in his home 
budget | affairs, is that a fixed 
sum most often equal to a week 
or a week and a half of his take- 
home, must be laid aside for the 
home charges, come hell or high 
water. | 


Installment credit has sky- 
rocketed to $35,962,000,000 (as 
of April)—a rise of more than $5 
billion jn just one year, In 1945 
total consumer debts amounted 
to only $5,665,000,000, 


Almost $15 billion of the debt 
is on automobiles, In 1945 Amer- 


icans owed only $455 million on 


Cars, 


The pther debts are on house- 
hold gaods, furnishings, TV sets, 
appliances, etc., much of it 
stimulated by home purchases 
ee like car purchases are to a 
arge extent stimulated by set- 
tlement of suburban areas far 
from the job. 


HENCE most families have 
another fixed amount that must 


be laidiaside for the finance com- | 


pany on the car, for car opera- 
tion and insurance and for other 
installment purchases. 


Only after those fixed amounts 
are set aside—and they are per- 


, 


turbine plant near Philadelphia in nine and a half months. 


—j/an All American Solidarity 
Record. No big American 
strike has been 100 percent 
effective so long. 

And no other striking local 


union has won such united 
support. I’ve seen AFL, CIO and 
United Mine Workers answering 
the cry of UE’s Local 107 in three 
recent visits to the lower Delaware 
Valley. And the help of the steel 
workers was impressive until the 
steel strike began. 


It was a joy to see dollar bills 
fluttering into the strikers five gal- 
lon cans at the big Fairless Steel 
mill up the Delaware River. The 
bills were fluttering in like falling 
leaves at other steel mills on pay 
days too. And the strikers were 
pepped up by solidarity resolu- 
tions from steel lodges. 

* 

“WE'RE all in this fight to- 
gether,” a young steel worker told 
me. “We have the same bosses, 
you see.” 


I met this young worker in 
Chester, near Lester. He had come’ 
down from Bethlehem, where he is} 
on strike, to visit some friends. He’ 
was a well-informed chap, and we 
compared notes as we enjoyed a 
cup of coffee together. 


My companion began talking of 
the ties between Westinghouse and 
his employer, the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. He knew that the Mellons 
controlled Westinghouse. And ~he 
had heard that this powerful Pitts- 
burgh family was the largest stock- 
holder in Bethlehem. That fact has 
been reported in the press. 

But Bethlehem is just the begin- 
ning of the Mellons’ steel interest. 
An 
house—Steel links as we chatted 
together. 


* 
THE LINKS went further than 


Westinghouse is connected in one) 
way or-another with such steel 
giants as these: 


U. S. STEEL: This giant pro- 
duces 36 million tons a year... 


[ noted down more Westing-) TRON CO., 


we expected. They showed that 


burgh Mellons. ‘The Mellon-U.S. 
Steel ties are well illustrated by the | 
glittering 40-story skyscraper that | 
the two groups built in Pittsburgh's | 
Golden Triangle. This jointly own- 
ed building houses the headquarters 
of the two billion dollar Mellon 
‘bank, and the three billion dollar 
steel firm, 
* 

BETHLEHEM STEEL, with its 
18-20 million tons of steel a year, is 
linked to Westinghouse by common 
stockholders, as we noted before. | 
The Pittsbur gh Mellons became the | 
biggest individual stockholders in 


the McClintick Marshall Co.—tor 
Bethlehem securities at that time. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL, 
the fourth largest steel firm, is com-' 
pletely controlled by the masters 
of Westinghouse—the Mellons. 


NATIONAL STEEL, the fifth 
largest, with huge mills at Weirton, 
W. Va., and in Qhio, has close’ 
financial links with the Mellon fam- | 
ily. It is officially controlled by the) 
'M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, 


e| Which is a partner of the Mellons: 


‘in other fields. The chairman of its’ 
executive committee used to be 
George Humphrey, the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Cadillac 
Cabinet. He is a Mellon associate. 


steel strike today. 
ARMCO STEEL, seventh larg- 


est... . Has Mellon investments. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL, tenth larg- 
est. . . . Completely controlled by, 
the Mellons. 


THE COLORADO FUEL &. 
ninth largest, is com- 
ono controlled by the Rockefel-: 


place on the Westinghouse board. 

The Rockefellers are also said to’ 
have large investments in other. 
‘steel firms. 


* 
MY COMPANION whistled as 
he looked at the list. 


It belongs in the Morgan camp. ! 


ers have been holding the line for: 


—_— 


PASSING THE BUCK! 


petual+is the family able to play | 
around with what's left for the | 
balance of the budget. The effect | 
is that there is a certain terror | 
that always hovers over the fam- | 


ily. Those fixed charges must be 
met no matter what. There is 
special terror of unemployment 
because it is so expensive to be 
unemployed these days. You are 
lucky if unemployment insur- 
ance covers the fixed charges, 
not to speak of anything left for 
food and things, 


This necessity of becoming a 
homeowner to get a decent place 


and even to be a car-owner, 
where|you might not have been, 
has forced: American workers not 
only to press for higher wages, 
but to base a greater than ever 
number of home budgets on the 
incomes of two or more persons. 

Since 1940 11,000,000 more 
persons were added to the labor 
force of the country. But while 
men workers increased by 25 
percent, women at work in- 


_creased by 75 percent. There 


were 12 million women working 
in 1940; 21 million today, 

And that doesn’t account for 
the number of youths and chil- 
dren who contribute to the fam- 


ily income, nor for the very : 


(Continued on Page 11) 


YOU WRECKED 17! 


YOU DID. rm 


La . 


But it works closely with the Pitts-) us steel workers,” 


a merger decades ago. They swap- | 
ped their steel construction firm—| 


His company is scabbing in the) 


ers. who have the Number Two. 


e Quitter, Not a Single Scab... 


This” is 


ie said, 

And that stubborn fact is plain 
'to the bosses too. The Westing- 
house cuts were intended to set a 
low wage pattern in heavy industry. 
And this low wage pattern ‘would 
weaken the steel union at the bar- 
gaining table. 

All other unions would be weak- 
ened at the same time. And the 
merchants in the Delaware Valley 
as well. That’s why more than 400 
merchants—including some of the 


biggest—signed a stiff demand on. 


the company to “come off its high 
horse and negotiate in good faith 
an honorable settlement. 

* 

THE BUSINESS men are alarm- 
ed at their future if their customers’ 
‘incomes shrink. And they told the 
/company that: 

“Wage cuts at a time when other 
employers are granting increases do 
| not make sense.” 
| The little restaurant owner, who 
| was serving us, had gladly signed 
the demands. And 67 other Chester 
business men had signed them too. 
‘Some of them admitted that they 
| were afraid of the company, as 
they signed. But they were more 
atraid of bankruptcy if their cus- 
|tomers’ wages went down. 

A few business men’ neéded 
‘strong urging, it is true. An old 
boilermaker, who is one ot the 
pioneers of trade unionism in the 
regions heavy industry, told me 
that he had to speak very bluntly 
to a small minority of the petition 
signers. He had to tell them that 
they could not expect the future 
/patronage of organized labor’ if 
ithey tried to sit out the present 
fight. 

But most» business men signed 
readily. 


* 

AN AMAZING number of polit- 
ical leaders have also re sponde ‘d to 
the pro-striker atmosphere in the 
community. Strong statements on 
behalf of the strikers have come 


from the Mayor of Philadelphia 
‘and five Congressmen from. the 


“It’s plain that the Lester strik-) area. The chairman of the Phila- 


‘delphia City Council and a dozen 
other councilmen have declared 
themselves against the company’s 
wage-cutting policy too. 

Five Philadelphia magistrates 
have also demanded tlie withdraw- 
al of the wage cut proposals. 

And Governor Leader’s admin- 
istration has angered Westinghouse 
by ruling that the Lester workers 
were “locked out,” and therefore 
entitled to unemployment benefits. 
The benefits have been blocked by 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association, however. And the issue 


is now in the courts. 
* 


AND PERHAPS most extra- 
ordinary of all was the confession 
of a former Westinghouse provo- 
cateur that he had been involved 
by the company in a 
lies.” 

This man is a truck driver, 
named Pasquale Giacobbe, who 
had testified against the 26 strike 
leaders who went to prison for 19 
days on a charge of defying an 
anti-picketing injunction. 

The company witness had- also 
testified against six strikers on an 
assault charge. He swore they visit- 
ed his garage and beat him after 
he ran a truck through the unions 
picket lines. 

Now he says in a letter to 
The Chester Times that “I have 
been directly involved in a pack 
of deceit, lies and broken prom- 
ises. I know that the rulers of West- 
inghouse do not give a second 
thought to the working~man, who 
is trying to make an honest living.” 

* 


THE LESTER strikers need help 
more than ever today. Other 


A comment on the House action killing the school construc- unions are still aiding, but the strik- 
tion bill, from “Labor” organ of the railroad unions, 


(Continued on Page ll) =, 
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FREIHEIT'S CHAIM SULLER RETURNS FROM MOSCOW 


Told of Steps to Revive Yiddish Culture in S.U. 


| (Translated from the Yiddish Daily newispaper, the New York Morning Freiheit) 
The Soviet Writers Organization has worked out a detailed project to revive Jewish culture in the Soviet Union. In- 


cluded in this project are (1) the estabienment of a Yiddish publishing house, (2 ) opening of a Yiddish Theatre, ( 


of a Yiddish newspaper, tri- 
. weekly for the present, (4) a 
literary quarterly, (5) calling 
of a national conference of Yid- 
dish writers and cultural workers. 
That is the message which 
Chaim Suller, manager of the 
Morning Freiheit, who has jjust re- 
turned from a. visit with relatives. 
in Leningrad, brought back from 
Moscow. News of the project was 
given to Suller by the General Sec- 
retary of the Soviet writers organ- 
ization, Alexei Surkov. 


Surkov told Suller of many books 
of Yiddish writers which are now 
appearing in Russian, and of the 
preparation to publish their works 
m Yiddish. A special commission 
has been set up by, the Soviet 
writers to re-establish Yiddish. lit- 
érature. The commission is headed 
by the well-known writer Vassili 
Azavev, author of the three. vol- 
ume “Far from Moscow.” 

* 


“THERE are now about 


SHMUEL HALKIN 


cow Odessa, Kiev and other cities, 
“and the names of the works, or 
‘their themes, on which they are 
engaged. Among these is the poet 
90) |Isaac Plotner, who had been liv- 
Yiddish writers in the Soviet Un-|ing in Minsk since he came here 
ion.” Surkov said. “About |60: live from the U.S. (with the exception 
in Moscow. The others are jn Kiev,|0l the war years.) 
Kharkov, Odessa, Minsk, Vilna.) He was also informed that the 
Czernowitz, Kishinev, Riga and! publishing house, “Soviet Writ- 
Biro-Bidjan. We are in touch withers,” is preparing (in Russian) a 
all of them, and know what they two volume edition of the selected 
are working on.” works of Itzik Feffer, It is also 
Suller met some of the writers planned to issue all of Fefler’s 
in Moscow personally. Inthe of- works in Yiddish. A special vol- 
fices of the writers organization, ume of Feffer’s children’s ballads 
Suller met the following: Shmuel is being prepared. The Ukrainian 
Halkin, Rachel Boimwohi,) Nahum) writers organization is planning to 
Auslander, Noah Luria, Aton Ver-| publish Fefter’s works in Ukrain- 
gelis, Shmuel Cordon, Yisroel Se- an, 
rebriani, Abraham Gunfer, M.' The commission tq publish the} 
Grubien, Joseph Rubin, Mira Hen- literary heritage of Peretz Mark- 
kin, Druzh, Z. Velesin| A. Ba-\ish! has decided to issue his col- 
2 Bante I. Lyubamirska. (Sev-|lected works in six volumes. All! 


eral others, including Moshe Bro- the works of Markish will be pub-| 


away on viication.) lished in Yiddish, Also, a mono-| 
Suller graph in English of his life and! 
with questions, and asked about work. The works of Shmuel Hal- 
American Yiddish writer$ of all,kin, Moshe Brodersohn and others: 
leanings. Several hours were spent will be published in Russian and | 
m an exchange of questions and Yiddish. 
answers. At the end of the talk.) $uller reported that the Soviet: 
Shmuel} Halkin said: Yiddish writers are energetically) 
“Bring our’ warmest greetings working on their own writings, as 
to the Yiddish writers. cultural Wel! as helping the commission of | 
workers and readers in the other 
countrics. Tell them that! we are 
busy on major works. Tell them 
that we were Soviet Yiddish writ- 
ers and we have remained Soviet 
Yiddish writers.” 
* 


dersohn, 
The writers showered 


were 


publishers to re-establish Yiddish. 
literature. He is convinced that all) 
the’ projects will be carried out, 
even if here and there some! 
changes in the plans are made. 


the writers organization and the’ 


—~— i i. ma ll 


(3) publication 


Eden Tells Commons ‘Rethinking’ 
Needed on Nuclear Bomb Tests 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


LAST WEEK, in these pages we reported that Washington's reaction to the Soviet 
Union's bid for agreement to halt nuclear and H-bomb tests was summed up by the N. Y. 
Times in the one word, “cool.” Less frigid, and surely more in step with the expressed wishes 


of world public opinion, was the 
subsequent statement of Britain's 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden that 
he is “quite ready now to discuss 
that matter (the limitation on nu- 
clear tests) separately” from any 
general disarmament agreement. 

Eden’s divergence from Eisen- 
hower-Dulles estimates of the pres- 
ent status of opportunities in in- 
ternational affairs: was also demon- 
strated in the same House of Com- 
mons foreign policy debate. 

He warned that the possession 
of the H-bomb by the world’s two 
major powers “will compel some 
military rethinking” on both sides 
of the waning cold war; and he 
asserted as the view of his gov- 
ernment ‘that there has been “an 
essential change in the internation- 
al outlook in the past two years. 


Eden’s mellow recollection of last 


Aprils visit to Britain by the So- 
viet’s Bulganin and Khrushchev left 
little doubt that he considered re-| 
cent Soviet developments to be a 
prime factor in the improved inter- 


‘national atmosphere. | 
* 


WHILE the Eden comments un- 
doubtedly reflected both British' 


} 


‘and world-wide public desire for a 


far more rapid delivery on the! 
promise of Geneva for peacefu 
co-existence than has yet been ap-' 
parent, it was obvious, and not! 


alone from his disclaimer of any| 


rupture with his NATO allies, that! 
the British government was mak-' 
‘ing no declaration of independence | 
from. Washington policy-makers. | 

It needed only the prompt echo! 
by London of Washington’s veto| 
on the promised aid to Egypt's vast! 
Aswan Dam project to remind that! 
the State Department and Penta-, 
gon still call most of the tunes to 
which the British government 
dances. 

The abrupt reversal of the Wash- 


| countries, 


‘er arrived and departed from Pan- 


‘ence of Latin American heads of 


‘ | ? 
’ ° ~~ ‘ y' 
4 0) 4+ tr 
Mi i” dig>t ’ 
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oe tat a 
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— 
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'ington-London offer to Egypt, ad-| 
mittedly an act of reprisal for the 
|Nasser government's readiness to 
engage in trade with the socialist 
emphasized anew—and 
‘not alone to the outraged Egypt- 
ians—the Big Business concept o 
foreign aid as a weapon to be used 
for self-interest first. 

The Aswan Dam’s fate was in 
doubt, meantime. Despite press in- 
‘timation that the Soviet Union 
would leap into the breach left by 
the Washington move, af. this writ- 
ing, Soviet spokesmen were say- 
ing only that the Russians had not 
been asked by Egypt for help in 
financing the dam but were ready 
at all times to consider helping any 
project to develop Egypt's. re- 
sources. 


i 


* 


ON another front of the foreign 
aid campaign, President Eisenhow- 


ama and a highly-touted confer- 


WN 
es 


IN 
aN \\SS Ws 


EISENHOWER 


can problems, the parley did—like 
the Aswan decision—shed consid- 
erable light on the administration's 
concept of foreign aid. 


Although few would dispute that 
the pressing need of the Latin 


American countries is for the kind 
of economic assistance that would 
speedily and effectively raise the 
standards of masses of people who 
live lives of grinding poverty, Pan- 
ama brought forth only the custom- 
ary platitudes and a decision to 
have a commission study the situa- 
tion. 

Since the cynical basis for for- 
eign aid as conceived by the ad- 
ministration is its role as a counter 
to Soviet “threats,” whether eco- 
nomic, cultural or diplomatic, it 
must be presumed that Panama 
demonstrated Washington's calm 
conviction that everything is go- 
ing great south of the border. 


BUT the AFL-CIO and a con- 


siderable body of American opin- 


THE SOVIET writers organiza: 
tion gave Suller a long list of 
names of Yidk lish writers |in Mos; 


state. While there were some sus-|ion have long taken exception to 
picions that the conference was in-|this view of Latin American. aid 

tended by Republican strategists| believing that this country should 
more as a showcase for Eisenhow-| assist, not Latin American dictators 
ers vaunted powers of recovery {a;to remain in power, but Latin” 
purpose unhappily defeated by his| American workers and peasants to 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Arrest Pacifists in A-Alert 


Betty Ganneti's © ike Urged to Veto Bill 


EOE Birthdan | 


Betty Gannett, who berore her 
trial under the Smith Act was 
national and education director 
of the Communist Party, will 
spend her 50th birthday . this 
year in prison. Her thousands of 
friends and well-wishers) should 
send her greetings in time for 
her anniversary, July 30. The ad- 
dress is: Betty Gannett, Post Of- 
fice Box No. A, Alderson, West 
_ Virginia. 


lt tll - 


1 


FOUR men and 15 women— 
members of a pacifist group— 
were arrested for demonstrating 
in New Yorks Washington Sq. 
during the nationwide H-bomb 
alert. They carried placards as- 


serting: End War—the ONLY. 


Defense Against Atomic Weap- 


ons. 
* 


THE National Lawyers Guild 
urged President Eisenhower to 
veto the bill, speeded through 
Congress, to double the penal- 
ties for conviction under the 
Smith Act. The lawyers urged 
“in view of the fact that no hear- 
ings were held before Congress,” 
that Eisenhower “hold executive 
hearings before enactment of 
this bill.” 

* 

PASSAGE of the Walter Bill 
to put all federal employes under 
the so-called - security program 
would be “the most grievous 
wond” ever suffered by liberty 
in this country, former Senator 
Harry P. Cain declared. The 
measure, which would nullify 
the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision limiting the government 
employment security program to 


“sensitive” jobs, has the Eisen- 
hower administration endorse- 


ment. 
. 


THE New York Smith Act 
trial neared its end after more 
than three months of testimony 
as defense lawyers for the six 
defendants began their summa- 
tion to the jury. Judge Alexan- 
der Bicks was expected to de- 
liver his charge to the jury on 
Monday, July 30. The trial be- 
gan with seven defendants, one 
of whom, Marian Bachrach, was 
acquitted by direct verdict of 
the court on June 18. 

i. 

THE U. 8. Court of Appeals 

was urged to reduce the three- 


year contempt sentences against | 


own diagnosis) than as a serious) 
attempt to cope with Latin Ameri- 


Communist leaderseHenry Win- 
ston and Gilbert Green. The sen- 
tences were imposed because of 
their initial failure to appear to 
begin serving the five-year Smith 
Act terms after their conviction 
on July 2, 1951. Both men sur- 
rendered voluntarily early this 
year. The appeal charged that 
Judge Archie O. Dawson did not 
have the legal power to impose 
the three-year term. 
* 

A SENATE | sub-committee 
headed by Olin B. Johnston (D- 
SC) accused the Eisenhower ad- 


ministration of disregard for hu- 
man rights and dishonesty in ap- 
plying its employe security pro- 
gram. The group's report urged 
reimbursement to suspended em- 
ployes who are reinstated both 
wages lost and legal costs. 


raise their appallingly low living 
| standards. _ 


Ike Approves Bill 
For Bridge Span 


Panama Canal 
PANAMA CITY. 
‘dent Eisenhower signed a bill Jast 
night authorizing construction of 
a $20 million bridge over the 
Panama Canal at Balboa. 

The bridge will connect northern 
and southern Panama, which has 
been linked only by ferry service 
ever since the canal was com- 
pleted more than 40 years ago. 

Balboa, principally a U. S. naval 
station, is located on the Pacific 
end of the canal. 

The signing was Eisenhower's 
last official act before returning to 
Washington from the conference of 
American presidents. 


—Presi- 
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NEGRO DEMOCRATIC LEADERS WARN PARTY 


Strong Rights Plank Needed to Win Election 


By CARL HIRSCH ; 


CHICAGO. — Should the Democratic convention fail to produce a strong civil rights plank, the decisive margin of 
votes may not be available to the party in November. That was the sober thought expressed by a gathering of Negro “working 


Democratic politicians” who met in Chicago last Saturday. Most of them ward and district party leaders, the conferees decided 
= : ad to make a plea for a hard- ee 
hitting civil rights plank to 
the Democratic platform com- 
mittee when it begins meet- 
ing in Chicago on Aug. 6. 

There was little argument here 
with the view of Illinois Rep. Wil- 
liam L. Dawson that “no words you 


put into a platform are going to 
mean very much.” In fact, the 63 
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What Is Behind Stassen’s 


~- Campaign to Dump Nixon? 


By ROB F. HALL Negro leaders from 19 states “> 
oO : , r ‘ight ho angling over the 

THE NEWSMEN werent sure they had heard rightly, but when they checked with + ab ‘of Be aren civil rights 
Senorita Remon, to whom President Eisenhower had addressed his remark, there was no’ plar 


plank. 
doubt about it. The President had told his hostess in the Republic of Panama that he was' 


The difference arose between 
feeling fine but had added: “I have ; ——_—— shee those who wanted sharp and de- 
not much strength, but I keep go- | 


pression of Presidential disapprov-| tailed proposals and those who 
ing. al and a number olf Republican| thought they would actually write 
This was big news, and not only 


leaders demanded that Stassen ag oe haig would be ac- 
because it contradicted the White cepted by the Democratic conven- 
House publicity machine's highly 


Stassen, declining to resign, in| SPT wage (em Nees 
optimistic version of the President's effect took the position that while} iy fer ie r TR gy 
health. It was important. because Ike had said he would be delight-|™US" Weast - ne ae apace, oh 
it involved the ticklish question of 


ail th heleeies lon the ticket posed by the National Association | 
rs moe sane ‘\for the Advancement of Colored| mand be made for a change in the 
the Vice-Presidential nomination. | 
With a really healthy Eisenhower 


he would be equally delighted to “eae zi 
: , ok S | People, the National Leadership congressional procedures wich al- 
have Herter on the ticket. “lle ea oil . 

li ick bli The New York Times writer Conference and by Democratic low Democrais to head committce 
heac va ticket, — Repu Dii- Tames R obhien arial that while| Conventions in a number of states. | on the basis of so-called senicziiv. 
can leac “a “pew ry ling o Sane ke sad Te ~ goesnae lat met, Nevertheless, the parley here; However. the proposed — plank 

: se on , _“ da < é tab! S| P fe Pi 
along with Richarc Nixon in ‘the | y) nage tee pe wound up by adding a statement adopted here was contined to fa- 
second spot. But parm Ike com- 6 \ =I “2 ag ae ae : ‘which put some muscle on the vosing federal government action 
plaining « a lack of strength, you | Ay 4 (0-17 eT hig sa idil Rincon oe bare bones of the platform pro- on: 
on “President Nixon” just for size. 3 ST <n personal knowledge that Wf the! | oftective civil rights plank Bang ee wai leaded “eae 

) : aie an ettective Civil rights plank ON) of individualy; (b) assuring taat no 
And since there was growing evi- 
dence that voters were something 


5 Sr 
Ou pote nee, . 
AS COS <a le 
"™= vans «+ 6 . 
. OO Oe 
: . 


sign as a Presidential assistant. 


REP. DIGGS 


“ ~ -» 
ae 
‘<> 


ts 
r 
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ees + pong) le gt arwnig rae which our party can win,’ the con- citizen will be deprived of the 
eee Nixon. on the ticket, or even that ference declared. . right to vote; (c) equal employ- 
a public move on behalf of Gov.| One delegate, Ernest Calloway ment opportunity legislation; (d) 
eter wit piitbebrace the Presi-| 2 St. ree Mo., al oe bs i, “yr the Supreme — 
_ Camsters Union, Said [frankly (That royiimegs o seCregatiion are i €fe- 
ong _— rf as — “if we've got to go out and get the | Saativell " indiaaened and ene 
— on r votes in November, we cant get forced”; (e) forbidding hous:ng dise 
BUT Hall, Hagerty and other! them with a lot of platitudes.” crimination; (1) curbing Senate fili- 
Republican leaders certainly did]. While the Republican Party has| busters. 
teal a tag pganpeny. | little to show in terms of per-| Many of the delegates con- 
enhower-Nixon ticket. not consent. Their view vo = eet formance on civil rights, there was_ le | these short and nerale 
| ey ee ‘ently expressed by columnist David’ + Ciba ae ee ee ee ee eee 
sie alia na icine’ * ‘Lawrence, a supporter of the most! fear expressed here that unless the ized proposals. One Louisville, 
number were unfavorable, voicing, , | Lawrence, a sup] BR. Dixiecrats are sharply set back by|Ky.. Democratic leader, Henry Me- 
such opinions as “Don’t trust him,) THE Tom Dewey faction of the reactionary wing of the GOP. Law-! yo onvention. the COP mav gain | Alpin charged that the group had 
shady.” Charles Lucey, Seripps-|GOP as well as the mid-west Re-| rence complained that Stassen has’)... | Failed to express what is’ in the 
Howard stall writer reported after; publicans were enraged by Stas- done grave damage to the Repub- Rep. Charles Diggs of Detroit | hearts skal cael ot dee Negro 
a cross-country swing that “there!sen’s action. GOP national chair- lican cause. Stassen, wrote Law-| expressed the opinion that Mis. eonle. ‘This sroposed plank is 
is widespread resistance to seeing|man Leonard Hall continued to in-| rence, “has set in motion a move"! sissippi Dixiecrat Sen. James O.| fairly cles’ te ee likely to 
Mr. Nixon placed on the ticket! sist the ticket would be Eisenhow-/ ment that could result in such a) po land's ascendancy to the ead Neen cuk of tk tneelin coke, 
again.” er-Nixon. Presidential press secre- fican P cleavage inside the Repub-| of the Senate Judiciary Committee! vention,” he said, “a bunch of plati- 
Lucey found that among Repub-|tary James Hagerty issued a state-|lican panty to destroy the chances “has sunk down into the hearts of tudes.” 
lican second-string leaders there | ment quoting the President as say- ol re-electing Mr. Eisenhower, many Negro people.” Rep. Diggs| In even sharper language, Dr. 
was the “wish someone else would|ing that while Stassen had every In shrill tones the palladuims of added that up to this time, his Margaret Butcher of Washington, 
replace Mr. Nixon.” The influential/ right “as an individual to make his the tory press rallied against Stas- party has been “completely out-'D. C., challenged the Negro Demo- 
GOP publisher, John S. Knight of| Statement, he could not make such ; 


less than enthusiastic for the Cali- | i | 


We 


fornia go-getfer, even some GOP 
leaders were reportedly “taking a 
second look at the Vice-Presidential 
front-runner. 

. 

AS FOR voter reaction, they had 
the Elmo Roper poll which atfirm- 
ed that while a majority of Repub- 
licans “liked” Nixon, a substantia] 


to the effect that an Eisenhower-! 
Herter ticket would run at least 
six percent stronger than an Eis-; 


| 5 | ho - BP at 8 “ro maneuvered on civil rights by the! crats: “Are you going to write a 
Detroit, wrote that “the Republican) 4 statement “as a member of the “e  Therale-! ribune, ie HY | Republican Party.” plank or are you going tq make 
Governors and other segments of! President's official family. News, the Mirror and the Hearst A Berkeley, Calif., delegate, W.!| Negroes walk the plank back to 
the party believe Dick Nixon has| This was interpreted as an ex-' Byron Rumford, urged that the de-| second class citizenshin.” 
Political B. O.” — , = 
Perhaps most revealing was the 
“debate” .published by Life maga- 


(Continued on Fage 12) 
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zine on whether or not the GOP 
should put Nixon on the ticket.| 
The negative was by far the strong- 
est side. It included such. devastat- 
ing characterizations of Nixon as 
this: “He suffers from a fatal de- 
fect of character. Quite simply he 
Jacks principle.” 
* 


BUT the revolt against Nixon 
did not actually break out into the: 
open until last Monday when Ike's 
special assistant on disarmament, 
Harold Stassen, called a press con- 
ference and announced that he in- 
tended to support Massachusetts 
Governor Christian. A. Herter for 
the Republican Vice-Presidential| 
nomination, 

Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, former president of the 
University of Pennsylvania and in 
1948 a serious contender for the 
GOP nomination, was one of the 
earliest Eisenhower - for - President 
boosters, along with auto magnate, 
Paul Hoffman, Henry Cabot Lodge 
and other eastern tinanciers, 

Stassen said he spoke for “other. 


Shady Deal Behind Rights Sell-Out 


| 
as the “morning hour” when !draw his motion, Johnson insisted 
lon a roll call vote, declaring that 
the Senate must choose between 
him and Douglas as “leader.” | 
Sen. Knowland promptly rallied 
to Johnson’s side, saying that the 
defeat of the Douglas motion 
“would be a vote for confidence 
in the majority leader.” | 
The Douglas motion was then 
beaten by 76 to six. Voting with 
Douglas were Hennings, Lehman, , 
and three Republicans, Bender 
(Ohio), Langer (ND) and Ives (NY). ! 
Whether the libetal group could, 
come up with any other plan cap- | 
able of lelagial the bill to the floor | 
over the bitter opposition of John- 
son and Knowland was not aera 
lat ress time. 
ut certainly there was no ques- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the unanimous consent was rail- | new business can be introduced | 


roaded through while the lib- _ by a mere miuayjority vote. At 
erals were absent from the Sen- | other times wnanimous consent 
ate chamber. Of course Sen. | is necessary to bring new busi- 
Knowland or any other Repub- | ness to the Hoor. The idea. was 
lican could have offered an ob- that Sen. Douglas would move 
jection and kept the bill out of | on Wednesday morning, during 
Eastland’s hands, but none act- the “morning hour” to discharge 


ed, the Eastland committee from 
THE LIBERALS then map- | further consideration of ‘the civ- 

ped an alternative strategy. | i] rights bill and thus bring it to 

They planned to take advantage | the floor. 

of a parliamentary device known 


To block this strategy, Sen. 
— Johnson announced that instead 
of the Senate adjourning at the 
end of the day, it would merely 
recess until the following day. 
By this device the usual morn- 
ing hour was eliminated. 

-Embittered by Johnson’s sell- 
out, Sen. Douglas on Tuesday 
offered a motion to adjourn. 
Had his .motion carried there 
would have been a morning 
hour on Wednesday. 


SEN. JOHNSON angrily op- 


tion 
‘for killing civil rights bill should 
lie, and that was on the shoulders 


Cy 


‘leadership of the Senate, and on 
the Eisenhower administration. 


Fs 


as to where the responsibility | 


of the Democratic and Republican, 


Yl 4 


posed the Douglas motion. He 
said he was determined that the 
civil rights. measure should not 


Republicans” but declined to name 
them, and that. he had informed 
Ike of his plans. He alluded indi- 


(J 


Vy 


4 


DEVELOPMENTS in the Sen- 
ate during the week pinpointed 
revelations made July 9 by New 


SEN. DOUGLAS 


federal circuit bench, Southerners 
will not filibuster against the Mavy- 
lander, in exchange for GOP sup- 
ort of pigeon-holing the admin- 
istration’s civil rights legislation.” 
Sobeloff was confirmed and then, 
as predicted, Repubticans, with an 
assist by Sen. Lyndon Johnson, 
scuttled the civil rights bill. 
A question which is now in order 
is: was Ike guilty of sheer hypocrisy 
weeks 


York Post columnist Robert Allen. iwhen at Gettysburg three 


J, 
4 


rectly to Nixon’s “brink of war”. come to the floor because the 


activities by saying important por- 
tions of the Allied and neutral 
world “would have greater confi- 


dence in an Ejisehower-Herter tic- 
ket.” And he cited a Gallup poll 


At that time he wrote: 

“A two-way fix is clearing the 
way for the Senate’s confirming 
that long-embattled appointment of 
Solicitor General Sobeloff to the 


filibuster that would — follow 
would endanger other ‘legisla- 
tion, including the social secur- 
ity bill. 

When Douglas declined to with- 


‘ago he listed the civil rights bill as 

one of 14 important measures 
which his‘ administration insisted 
‘should be passed before Congress 
‘adjourned? | 
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Letters from 
Readers 


Royalty and the 
UnAmericans 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


Did the UnAmerican Com- 
mittee ever contemplate hauling 
before its august presence His 
Royal Higness, the Prince of 
Monaco, now spliced to the late 
Grace Kelly? About whom Miss 
Monroe was alleged to have 
said; “She married a foreigner 
of no ability; I married a great 
American dramatist.” Not on 
your life. For the Prince, de- 
spite the fact that he is oper- 
ational head of one of the big- 
gest gambling joints ever to 
grace the historic mediterranean 
shores, is, according to the pe- 
cular measuring = of the Un- 
American Committee, not only 
safe, respectable and sound, but 
extremely worthy as well. 

True, there was a time in this 
great democracy of ours, when 
royalty . . . even genuine royal- 
ty, was about as popular as can- 


ns Pot 4 es 
oe > ae oe: 


MARILYN MONROE 


cer is today. But that was be- 

fore commoners, turned into the 

se of Kings. America was 
ealthy then. 

Not sq today. An _ insidious 
disease, deeprooted, makes it- 
self apparent in every way, 
shape and form. A Prince is ex- 
alted, an Arthur Miller is de- 
graded, 

They say we leftists are irre- 
ligious, or that, if we are at /all 
inclined to worship, it is con- 
fined to a political state of af- 
fairs outrageous to free men. I 
want to refute that misconcep- 
tion of the leftist by declaring 
that I have been praving to the 
ps Lord to give Arthur Mil- 
er strength enough to tell the 
so-called UnAmerican Commit- 
tee to go to hell. 

And if they send him, to jail 
may the good Lord also give 
Marilyn Monroe the strength 
to ulter such piercing cries) of 
woe and strength that the hearts 
of our people will be wrung to 
such an extent that they will 
once and for all put to an end 
to the most an searing and 
dehumanizing process ever | in- 
vented by man in his hour of 
frustration and fury .. . that of 


the witchhunt.—G.H. 
° © ° 


Smith Act’s 
Southern Victims 


MIAMI, Fila. 
Dear Editor: 

It is very hard for the Sonth- 
ern readers of the Daily Worker 
and The Worker to understand 
why there is such silence in your 
columns regarding the Southern 
Smith Act Victims. 

There is much to be said about 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Ignorance, Arrogance—Pitfall for Marxists 


By HERBERT APTHEKER “ 


IN THE AREA of ideo- 
logical work what have been 
the main sources of weak- 
ness in Party activity? And 
it is weakness, not strength, 
I wish to discuss in this brief 


communication. 


Ignorance and _ arrogance 
would be my answer to the 
question posed. 

As for the first: Nothing takes 
the place of knowledge; not 
even Marxist-Leninist formulae 
learned by rote. Knowledge 
comes only through study, and 
first. requirement for an 
American Communist is to study 
his own country. Communists 
who work in the areas of his- 
tory, economics, philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, soci- 
ology, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, must be expert in those 
disciplines and this means, in 
the first place, that they must 
know the currents of thinking 
within their particular fields an 
must know these thoroughly. 

The Communist specialist 
must be the peer of anyone in 
his own field. The Communist 
must be able to surpass the 
bourgeois scholar on his own 
terms, in the ‘first place, and, 
with this as a basis, must then 


| Jeap away ahead of the non- 


| Marxist bv virtue of his grasp 


of dialectical and historical ma- 


| terialism. 


The Marxist-Leninist, by vir- 
tue of his commitment. has an 


| infinite advantage over the bour- 
| geois scholar, in terms of schol- 


| 


arship, in terms of creative work. 
This advantage can be dissipat- 
ed if the Communist does not 
fulfill all the onerous and. pain- 
Staking labors of scholarship. 
The Communist’s work must be 
impeccable from the standpoint 
of sheer scholarship as such; he 
must not take shortcuts, and he 
must strive for complete tech- 
nical mastery. 

COMMUNISTS AND TRUTH 


The Communist, because he 
is a Communist, will ask ques- 
tions and pose problems that 
will nevef occur to the bour- 
eois scholar; the Communist, 

ecause he is a Communist, 
will not fear truth and will fol- 
low his evidence where it takes 
him. All this poses special re- 
sponsibilities which come down 
to the old formula; “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth.” 


I have had students complain 
to me of “reactionary facts!” Ab- 
surd? Yes, of course, when put 
this way. But the point is the 
need for frankness and fearless- 
ness and confidence. Darwin 
kept two sets of notebooks: one 
for those data that supported 
his thesis, and the other for 
those which seemed to conflict 
with the thesis. He kept each 
with equal care. To blink or ob- 
scure the truth, whatever the 
“motives, is reprehensible 
scholarly practice in any case; it 
is inexcusable for the Commu- 
nist scholar. 

Partially, of course, this re- 
guires an atmosphere where a 
“mistake” is not a calamity, and 
certainly not something imperil- 
ing the political life of the one 
in error. Obviously, none is 
without error, except he who 
does and says nothing. 


ARROGANCE 


As for the second, arrogance: 
This olten displays itself in an 
ignorance of the work of the 
bourgeois - scholars, as though 
“from them we have nothing to 


.< 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public. discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived. 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proo- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guerantee that we will emerge 
with a strongere party and one 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the welfare of 


Statement of the Committee 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think. 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 


We urge» 1 everyone full- 
est participa..cu in this discus- 
$10n., 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
ale 


Jearn.” It displays itself also, in 
a tone or style of work, where 
the writing or speaking is not 

rsuasive but rather assertive. 
Rtereas. too, in a note of fi- 
nality that often pervades Com- 
munist ieplenical work. Things 
are not stated tentatively, or 
questioningly as they almost al- 
ways should be stated in schol- 
arly work. For surely, the es- 
sence of scholarship is correction 
and _ revision, seit if this has 
been true of scholarly work in 
the past it is likely to be true 
of scholarly work in the pres- 
ent, including the work of Com- 
munists! Nor is it impermissible 
for a Communist to say: “I don't 
know,” or “I never thought of 
that.” 

Arrogance, while often pres- 
ent, ill becomes us, especially 
in this country. Confining my- 
self to the field of history, 
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APTHEKER 


Amerie’ - Communists are but 
at the beginning and we have a 


world to learn from the stud 
of W. L. Westermann, E. B. 
Greene, Charles M. Andrews, 
V. L. Parrington, C. Vann 
Woodward, John Hope Frank- 
lin, Rayford W. Logan, Edward 
Channing, C. P. Nettles, How- 
ard K. Beale, Charles and Mary 
Beard, Merrill Jensen, W. E. B. 
Dubois, and dozens more. 

A greater concern, on all lev- 
els of the Party, with ideological 
problems and currents in our 
own country would be helpful. 
More organized collective com- 
radely discussion and criticism 
of mutual projects and works 
are badly needed. More active 
participation’ in the actual schol- 
arly life of our country—con- 
ventions, publications, meetings 
—would be most useful for our- 
selves, and we might possibly 
be able to contribute a little to 
that life. 


Skilled vs. Unskilled Worker, Key Question 


By A. L., Chicago, Il. 

ONE OF THE greatest 
weaknesses in the National 
Committee reports is their 
lack of real insight into trade 
union and industrial prob- 
lems, Our newspapers and Jead- 
ers’ discussions of trade union 
affairs show a _ pre-occupation 
with top level trends and a lack 
of knowledge of the currents 
among the rank and file. 


One of the key questions of la-. 


bor unity that doesn’t make the 
headlines is the relation between 
skilled and unskilled workers— 
the revival of the craft vs. indus- 
trial union feud. We will never 
have a real labor unity until this 
is solved, 


The problem has arisen again 
because the skilled workers have 
had real problems. Until these 
problems are solved, no amount 
of condemnation of craft union- 
ism will bring about unity. Un- 
skilled as well as skilled will suf- 
fer because of the division. 

The problem will become 
greater as automation raises the 
proportion of skilled, mainten- 
ance workers. 

What is the problem? First of 
all it must be accepted that, ac- 
cording to Marxist theory, the 
value of the labor power of skill- 
ed workers is greater than that 
of unskilled workers—that skilled 
workers should be paid more 
than unskilled. 

CHANGE TAKING PLACE 

What has happened? In the 

ost World War I days, it ma 

ave been understandable to call 
the skilled workers “bribed” aris- 
tocrats, because their wages were 
so much nigher relatively than 
the unskilled. 

With the CIO drive of the 30s 
things began to change. Year 
after. year—across the board in- 
creases reduced the differential 


between skilled and unskilled. 
Piece work and incentive pay 
plans in many cases brought the 
weekly pay of some production 
workers above that of the plant 
craftsmen. 

During the initial periods of 
organization, the __ industrial 
unions were able to pay little 
or no attention to the problems 
of special organizational forms 
for skilled waives This grew in- 
to a bad habit. 


Following World War II the 
situation erupted into a renais- 
sance of craft unionism and a 
holiday for raiders. , 

Why the great success of craft 
raids? Because, like it or not, it 
is a cold fact that the craft 
unions appeared to answer the 
problems of the craftsmen bet- 
ter than the industrial unions. 

The magnet for craftsmen was 
the idea Zz single area-wide pay 
scale, bringing the pay of the 
pont craftsmen up to that of his 
»rother ag. or the outside 
contractor or job shop. In many 
cases it worked for a while. 

The other attraction was, as 
the craftsman puts it, “In an in- 
dustrial union, we have no say. 
We are always outvoted. We 
need a union of our own, so we 
can run our own affairs. Indus- 
trial unions are wonderful for 
production workers—but we need 
our own union. All our trade 
should be united in one union.” 

The big companies were will- 
ing, for a short time, to pay big 
increases to a small number o 
craftsmen, in order to get the 
foot of disunity into the door of 
their plants. The policies of the 
Eisenhower Labor Board help- 
ed by encouraging carving out 
craft units. 

IN A DILEMMA | 

After a few years, the bubble 
burst. The companies soon turn- 
ed on both craft and industrial 


unions. In some important cases, 
the craft unions in big plants 
were smashed after long strikes. 

Now the craftsman is in a dil- 
emma. He has seen his union 
smashed in big plants. He senses 
that a small craft union standing 
alone against a big monopoly is 
powerless. 


However, he cannot see going 
back to an industrial union. He 
has been through the experience 
of being outvoted and having his 
real wage problems ignored. 


What is the answer? The 
craftsman must have control over 
his own union aftairs—but that 
need not be in opposition to the 

roduction workers—it can onl 
successful in cooperation with 
production workers. 


Cooperation will help both. 
The craft workers cannot live 
without the help of the unskill- 
ed. And higher wages for the 
skilled can serve as a lever to 
jack up the standards of the un- 
skilled. 


For the present there are prac- 
tical, intermediate steps: 

].—In large plants where sev- 
eral unions exist—working to set 
up shop councils of craft and in- 
dustrial unions, pledged to mu- 
tual support—working toward 
joint negotiations, common con- 
tract dates, etc. 


The example of the old Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific 
can be recalled profitably. This 
was a federation of autonomous 
craft unions, each deciding its 
own contract demands, and each 
pledged not to sign till all were 
satistied. 

9.—Area-wide craft confers 
ences cutting across union lines 
to work toward a uniform scale, 
based. on the highest prevailing 
wage which will usually be that 
of the old line craft unions 


(Continued on Page 
| were 
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The American Road to Socialism 


‘Only Danger We Can Never Afford to Forget’ 


By JIM WEST | 
IN APRIL, 1929, Joseph 
Stalin stated: 


“,. . As a matter of fact 
capitalist stabilization is be- 
ing undermined and shaken 
month after month and day after 
day. The intensification of the 
struggle for markets and raw 
materials, the increase of arma- 
ments, the growing antagonism 
between America and Great 
Britain, the growth of Socialism 
in the USSR, the swing to the 
Left of the working class in the 
capitalist countries, the wave of 
strikes and class conflicts in the 
European countries, the growing 
revolutionary movement in the 
colonies, including India, the 
growth of Communism in all 
countries of the world alf these 
are facts which indicate beyond 
a doubt that the elements of a 
new revolutionary upsurge are 
accumulating in the capitalist 
countries. 

“Hence the task of intensify- 
ing the fight against Social-De- 
mocracy, and primarily against its 
‘Left’ wing, which is the social 
prop of capitalism. Hence the 
task of intensifying the fight in 
the Communist Parties against 
the Right elements who are the 
agents of Social-Democratic in- 
fluence. Hence the task of in- 
tensifying the fight against the 
tendency of conciliation with the 
Right deviation, which is the re- 
fuge of opportunism in the Com- 
munist Parties. Hence the slogan 
of purging the Communist Parties 
of Social-Democratic traditions.” 


(“The Right Deviation in the 
CPSU (B)"—my empasis, J.W.) 

In this way did Stalin link up 
the fight of the Soviet Commu- 
nists against the right deviation 
(necessitated by the internal 
needs of the offensive against the 
remaining capitalist elements in 
the USSR with the tasks facing 
the Communist Parties in all 
other countries, including ours. 

In this way, too, were specific 
national features and national 
historic problems obliterated 
for the various national Commu- 
nist Parties. The task before the 
Parties of all countries, flowing 
from the general analysis of the 
world as a whole, was set as 
struggle against the right devi- 
ation. This, irrespéctive of special 
features in any given country, 
of the situation among the masses 
in that country, of its history, 
traditions, etc. 
MAIN TASK NOT CORRECT 


It is clear that it was neces- 
sary to struggle against illusions 
in capitalist “stability” and “ever- 
lasting” prosnerity. But does it 
follow from this that, with a 
perspective of sharpening class 
and mass struggles, the main task 
was to combat Social Democracy, 
and its left wing at that? 

With a perspective of mass 
struggles unfolding, where was 
the delineation of such tasks as 
the uniting of the rank of the 
working class, of breaking down 
all sectarian barriers to unity and 
towards alliances and coalitions 
—including the Social Democrats 
(and their illusions) and espera 
ly the Left Social Democrats (and 
not only the Left)? To what de- 
gree was this the problem of 

rmany? 

But the object of this piece is 
not to dig up a particular situa- 
tion more than a quarter century 
old. The situation referred to is 
but illustrative of the problem we 


seek to raise: the inadequacy of © 


the “main” danger approach in 
development of mass line, pol- 
icies arid tactics, no matter 
effective. a weapon it might be 
in inner-party struggle. 

In a more recent time, Com- 
rade Foster wrote a PA article 
in which he correctly polemized 
against the estimate that our 
country was in the first phase of 


i- 


fascism. He pointed out that 
such an estimate was being used 
to justify advocating the imme- 
diate formation of a new party 
and other leftist proposals. 

But does it follow that a new, 
third Party would be justified 
or feasable by virtue of the ex- 
istence of a situation described 
as the first phase of fascism? In 
all likelihood, would not the very 
cendition of an imminent fascist 
danger call for work inside the 
two old parties (if they existed 
that way at the time) or wherever 
the masses happened to be—for 
the formation of the widest pos- 
sible anti-fascist cealition? Yet, 
isn't it a fact that the estimate of 
imminence or growing danger of 
wat and fascism in, much of the 
post-war period was used, re- 
peatedly, as justification for a 
number of leftist policies and 
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tactics, including the formation 
of Jeft centers? 


SITUATION AMONG PEOPLE 

The big element lacking in 
the) foregoing estimates, among 
other things, was an assessment 
of ithe actual state of affairs 
among the people in the speci- 
fic icoutry at the specific time— 
that’s all! 

From the foregoing, this writer 
doubts the validity of approach- 
ing) and developing projections, 
2 grt toward the future 
rom the viewpoint of combat- 
ting dangers—be they right or 
left. The only danger we can 
never afford to forget is the con- 
tinuing dangers from the mo- 
nopolist enenry. 

In saying this, we do not say 
that right and left dangers do 
not exist. But experience—the 
best teacher—has been such that 
I seriously doubt the merits ot 
pisting matters within such a 
rame at all times and in all 
conditions. What was historically 
necessary and justified in one 
country under certain special 
conditions is not automatically 
justified for all countries under 
any conditions. 

Invariably, the fight against 
one “main” danger has thrown 
us into the arms of the other 
danger; whereupon, we have a 
new “main” danger, the fight 
against which then throws us 
back into the “lesser” danger, 
and which, in its turn, becomes 
the “main” danger again! For the 


‘very placing of the question of 


“main” danger justifies fighting 


ness—and thus we are always 
off-balance! 

Not infrequently, confusion 
and needless disunity result over 
what is the main danger among 
people who have no real differ- 
ences between them, and who 
often have at least one thing in 
common between them: a com- 
mon isolation from the masses! 
(from which we all suffer to one 
degree or another). 


I know of a few things within 
our movement which have caus- 
ed more subjectivity, bitterness, 
frustration, misunderstanding and 
disunity than the operation of 
the “two-dangers” approach in 
our ranks. 


MEMBERS LABELED 


Comrades have been labeled 
and typed one or the other simp- 
ly because, reflecting their own 
particular experiences, they feel 
strongly about one or another 
thing that should be done. In- 
stead of hearing them out, in- 
corporating their experiences in- 
to our Party and helping them 
round out and mature their think- 
ing and concepts, we approach 
them with a “lett” yardstick and/ 
or a “right” yardstick, measure 
them, catalogue, type, label, and 
repel or embrace them (depend- 
ing on what we consider the 
“main” danger at the time), and 
before you know it, we have two 
camps, and the “irreconcilable 
conflict” is on! Is there a better 
way to divide brothers and sisters 
loyal and devoted to the cause 
of peace, democracy and social: 
ism? i 

What is the essence of our 
problem? <A correct, Leninist 
combination of Marxist principles 
with mags tactics. 

When we fail to combine these 
two ideas, we deviate. Lf.we 
omit principle and depend on 
tactics alone, we deviate to the 
right; if we omit tactics and de- 
pend on tactics alone, we devi- 
ate to the left. Is there ever a 
prolonged period of time when 
we can “afford” to neglect either 
of these two sides? 

And instead of an “irreconcil- 
able” struggle between comrades 
who are strong on tactics (or de- 
sire to be) and comrades who are 
strong on principles (or desire to 
be)—a struggle to the mutual 
detriment of both comrades and 
the Party—sliould we not seek 
to emphasize the strength each 
has to offer ‘and to harmonize 
and unite the two? 

There are few, in either cate- 
gory, who*will deny that the 
traditional weakness of American 
Marxists, from Engels’ time down 
to today, is sectarian isolation 
from the masses. To end this 
historic isolation, it will take the 
best that principle, theory, has 
to offer, and the best that mass 
tactics has to offer. This is com- 
pelling reason enough for unit- 
ing all comrades to make the 
maximum contributions toward 
overcoming the traditional weak- 
ness. 


OBSCURES GOAL 


Often the “fight” (frequently 
meaningless but harmful squab- 
bles) against this or that “main” 
danger obscures the goals we 


one-sidedness with other-sid 


Skilled vs. Unskilled Worker 


(Continued from Page 6) 
mang contractors and jobbing 
shops. This provides the only ac- 
ceptable alternative to raiding. 
Raiding is justified before the 
membership of the craft unions 
by arguing “industrial union con- 
tract iding for work below 
our scale hurt us. In self-protec- 
tion we must bring those plants 
up to scale by establishing one 
united union for our craft.” 

The ultimate answer in the 
big shops will be the return of 
the ‘craftsmen to the industrial 
unions with real guarantees that 


" -— . 


they will be the masters of their 
own fate. But no amount of pro- 
paganda alone will bring this 
about. Only concrete action will 
provide skilled and _ unskilled 
with the experience to heal the 
breach. . 

Here is a real 
bor unfty that industrial work- 
ers live with every day. So far 
no force in the labor movement 
has offered a program to deal 
with it in a way that will con- 
tribute to class unity. Here is a 
real contribution 
nists can make, 


roblem of la- 


e Commu- 


stand for, obscures the real 
enemy we have to fight, and be- 
comes the substitute for real 
analysis and projection of a mass 
line. The verv fight against the 
“main” danger reflects our iso- 
lation! 

Clearly, the line of our Party 
must be a mass line—a line to- 
wards mass and class, to mass 
work. The fight against this or 
that “main” danger can never 
take the place of a mass line, 
and must never be allowed to 
divert us from a line to the 
masses. 


It is not fortuitious that the 
fight against this or that “main” 
danger has tended to strengthen 
tendencies toward turning the 
sharp edge of our weapon in- 
ward, upon ourselves, or upon 
potential allies. 

Examine the history of how 
the struggle against this or that 
“main” danger has operated, and 
it will be found that in too many 
instances it turned our attention 


inward and away from the tradi- | 


tional enemy. 


Another product of this ap- | 
proach to the “main” danger is | 
that it has increased and fed | 


tendencies towards abuse of one 
another among comrades. An at- 
mosphere is created in which 
labels and charges of this or that 
danger take the place of political 
polemics and reasoning debate; 
in which heat supersedes light; in 
which callous disregard of com- 
rades is fed by invective, abuse, 
even insult and political “annihi- 
lation” of fellow-fighters for so- 
cialism, Who in our Party has 
not experienced or witnessed 
such ma and. uncomradely 
conduct at some time or another 
—and who among is entirely free 
from its influence — something 
alien to our principles and ideals! 
(And is this not an atmosphere 
suitable for the work of enemy 
agents?) 

REEVALUATION NEEDED 


For these, and other reasons. 
it is time to reevaluate the right 
and left danger approach to prob- 
lems. This writer believes that 
if it ever had merit in our move- 
ment—that day is past and long 
gone. / 


With respect to the problem 
of avoidance of right and lett 
errors before they are made (or 
at least minimize the chances of 
making such errors) it seems to 
me that we must give far more 
thought to how we work out our 
perspectives. 

There are three essentials, as 
I see it, necessary to correctly 
working out the road ahead: the 
problem of winning allies of the 
working class; the problem of 
how to bring about the political 
leadership of the working class; 
the problem of how to realize 
the vanguard role of the Party 
of Socialism. (For the. sake of 
brevity, we might refer to this 
trinity as Mass, Class, Party). 

But the working out of these 
three problems, I mean the com- 
ing to grips with all the ideologi- 
cal, tactical, programmatic and 
organizational questions inherent 
in each, as well as the working 
out of the inter-relationships of 
the three of them. All three prob- 
lems need working out. Other- 
wise, we will deviate and fail. 

In this sense, these problems 
are like a three-legged stool: two 
legs alone are useless; all three 
are indispensable; there is not a 
one that we can dispense with. 
It is when we try to get along 
without one or two of these three 
legs that we fall to right or to 
left. In the effort to solve all three 
problems, in their inter-relation, 


“do we have the best assurance 


for minimizing the right and left 
dangers. | 

With respect to mass: the aim 
of building a People’s Anti-Mon- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
the traditional neglect of specific 
Southern questions, and doubt- 
less this fault will be analyzed 
fully during the current re- 
evaluation. We who live and 
work in the South will contrib- 


-ute to this discussion and deal 


with ‘both our local as well as 
national weaknesses on_ this 
question. 

But do we have to wait until 
the last word is said before we 
begin to make corrections? Your 
excellent speech on your return 
from prison, dealing with the 
South, raised the hopes of many a 
Southern reader. But the DW’s 
treatment of the South since 
then has been most disappoint- 
ing . . . and particularly as re- 
gards the Southern Smith Act 
victims. 


I refer specifically to Dr. 
Jackson, Junius Scales and Ed 
Strong. 

Although we get some news 
about James Jackson in the re- 
ports on the current Foley Square 
trial, there should be feature 
stories concerning his Virginia 
background, his leadership of 
mass struggles in the South, ete. 

Regarding the Scales case, so 
little has been published in your 
columns that readers do not 
know the status of the case, what 
kind of-help is needed, what the 
individual reader can do, 


About the case of Ed Strong, 


a native Texan who has con- 
tributed several outstanding ar- 
ticles recently to Political Affairs 
on the Till Case and on the 
Texas elections, there has been 
not a word except the announce- 
ment of his arrest along with a 
group of people from Boston. 
| Sincerely yours, 
SOUTHERN READER. 


° fod 2 


Aptheker-Carter 
Debate Recalled 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


Any thoughtful socialist must 
say “amen” to Herbert Aptheker’s 
call for “expertness” in studying 
the USSR. (and other Gier 
Unfortunately the problem that 
is not simply one of finding or 
training experts. For example: 

Some of your readers may re- 
member a discussion on Soviet 


agriculture in the National 
Guardian a couple of years back. 
Participants were Dyson Carter, 
well-known Canadian Marxist 
writer, and William Mandel, 
then as now one of the out- 
standing American Marxist ex- 
perts on the USSR. 

Mr. Carter claimed that So- 
viet agriculture was the most 
mechanized in the world. In sup- 
port of this he offered no fig- 
ures—merely his own vague im- 
pressions acquired during~a trip 
to the USSR. Mr. Mandel, on the 
other hand, -while conceding that 
Soviet agriculture had made 
énormous progress since . the 
1920s, claimed that it was tech- 
nically still behind the U. S. A, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Amateurs Among the Airwaves 


By BEN LEVINE 

TWO YOUNG men whose 
occupation was up for gua's- 
ing on “What's My Line’ one 
Sunday night drew the usual 
applause, but they should have 


received an ova- 

tion, loud cheers i 
and a well-articu- By: 23 
late “Hear, hear!” F .S 
for they were the; eS 
announcers 0 f: 


Railroad _ station 

at 34 St., the sta- 

tion that offers Bae #; 

the rarest of all® gaa “4 
phenomena —-gigadg 

train announce- 

ments with an audibility coetficient 
of 100 percent. 

. The recent subway commotion 
caused by the Wanamaker fire re- 
vealed the inadequacy of canduc- 
tors in the art of elocution. History 
handed them attentive, though dis- 
tracted, audiences, did not) sup- 
ply them with the _ technique 
whereby orators sway the multi- 
tudes or even make themselves 
coherent in their enuncialtipn as 
minor Shakespearean actors or 
opera singers. 

Even those in the top ranks let 
the golden opportunity slip| when 
the disaster catapulted them into 
the TV limelight. Thomas Mce- 
Lernon, Transit Authority general 
manager, found himself prepaeing 
a TV program the Sunday night o 
the Wanamaker fire, but obviously 
he had not attained his emjnence 
by any dramatic talent. 

As the crisis wore on in the 
days following, I noticed an im- 
provement in the clarity of the 
subway speakers. Experience is, as 
always, a teacher, but perhaps a 
school of elocution would| be a 
good preparation for the next sub- 
way emergency. 

Firemen too were called) upon 
to speak their heroic part he 
the TV camera caught them at 
their work. 
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ON OUR WAY 


I s 


Conversation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

THE typewriters were click- 
ing in the press room of the 
San Francisco City Auditor- 
ium where the recent conven- 
tion of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement af Col- 
ored People was held; Into the 
room came a leading Negri poli- 
tician and office holder to chat in- 
formally with newsmen. After wav- 
ing greetings to the busy newsmen 
the political leader strolled over to 
this reporter and began casually: 

“How are things going? J see by 
the papers that you guys are hav- 
ing a rugged time.” : 

“Yes,” l replied, “the going’s kind 
of rough, all right, but we'll pull 
out of it.” 

His tone was not gloating. On the 
contrary there was a note of real 
concern in his query, and jit was 
evident, since he didnt move imme- 
diately away, that my terse answer 
hadn't satisfied his quest for know]- 
edge of what was happening to the 
political left. 

“You know,” the office holder 
went on unsolicited, “Im an anti- 
Communist politically but I have 
never been against Communists as 
individuals. In fact, I have often 
wondered in recent years how peo- 
ple with such integrity, intelligence 
and dedication could have been so 
far off base as the Communists have 


been on most issues.” 
* 

HE ADDED that he was op- 
pose to witchhunting, the |Smith 
Act and McCarthyism ‘and did not 
subscribe to the idea that the Com- 
munist Party was a_ conspiracy. 
Communists, as individuals, he ex- 
panded, were “some of the most in- 

telligent people” he had | ever 
nown. 


“Tm opposed to a lot of thin g 


-_—— 


One newspaper rumor (denied 
by the Fire Department), had it 
that officials ordered an increased 
amount of water turned on the 
flaming building, for the benefit of 
the 11:15 p.m. TV show. This, ac- 
cording to the rumor, might have 
increased the damage in the sub- 
way station below. Such is the 
passion of amateurs for the dra- 


matic art, and such are the dangers 


of naturalism. 
* 

SOME ARE BORN to act, some 
achieve acting and some have act- 
ing thrust upon them. In the third 
category, we might put the daugh- 
ter of our Democratic ex-President. 

Mrs. Margaret Truman Daniel. 
This, gentle maiden trom Missouri 
must have realized early that her 
quick ascent to the TV heaven was 
not accomplished solely with the 
wings of talent. 


Under the influence of a tender 
play about a spinster, “Autumn 
Crocus,” I praised Margaret, sight 
unseen, for having taken the lead- 
ing role in the same play in sum- 
mer stock. 

A week later I saw Margaret in 
an actual performance. One must 
hesitate longer before a cruel judg- 
ment than a kind one, and it would 
be cruel to base a final verdict on 
that experience. In that perform- 
ance, she appeared with Steve 
Allen on a Sunday evening in a 
parody on the Medic program that 
was more painful to watch than a 
Medic operation. 

Margaret was a good sport, and 
she danced and sang loyally, but 
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it was hard to be the life of a dying 
party. One felt like saying to her, 
in the words of Phoebe Cary, “Be 
good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever.” 

Matters were not helped by the 
Steven Allen technique, which 
makes a point of pointlessness and 
is based on the hope that anemia 
will be mistaken for sophistication. 
Even the pleasant lyrics and music 
that Steve wrote ‘2 the Sunday 
spectacular, “The Bachelor,’ two 
weeks later, which were sung by 
Hal March and his four sirens, had 
an artless aimlessness that was both 
amusing and annoying. 


* 

MARGARET TRUMAN'S latest 
TV venture was on “What's My 
Line,’ where she appeared first as a 
“mystery guest” and then as a 
panelist, replacing Dorothy Kil- 
gallen for the period of Dorothys 
vaeation. Presumably she is paid 
well for her work, and so she has 
acquired professional standing if 
not professional skill, but in this 
iob a certain amateurishness may 
a refreshing. At any rate, she was 
a contrast to the eager fevered 
Dorothy. 

I cannot help sympathizing with 
Margaret, who in this TV world 
seems like a Jamb among lovers of 
lamb chops. For all 1 know, I may 
be as sentimental as I was when, 
overcome by the mood of “Autumn 
Crocus,” I defended her father's 
rude behavior to a music critic. 


Some readers protested and one 
wrote a strong letter which con- 
vinced even me when I saw it in 
print. I had, I realized, attempt- 
ed what is called “creative writing.” 
I created a Fruman who for the 
purpose of my tender story was 
Ae up completely of paternal 
feelings. | 

From all of which we might per- 
haps draw the lesson that if subway 
conductors take to public speaking 
or prominent personages turn to 
the stage or critics attempt creative 
story-telling, they should learn 
the business. 


About Communism 


in the Communist Party program,” 
he went on, “but I know they ve 


done a lot of good things in the . 
past. I'm honestly opposed, PO-- 


LITICALLY,’ — (emphasizing the 
word “politically”)—“to many things 
about the Communist Party, just 
as I'm opposed to the Republican 
Party, but I don't want to see the 
party dispersed. What I say is that 
the party should get back on the 
track, that's all,” 

* 

HE THEN described his rela- 
tionship to the Democratic Party 
as one which he thought would 
“help my people,” and said there 
was much that he disagreed with 
in the party and that he fought 
against what he disagreed with. As 
to the basic principles, he said, he 
was sincere. 

“Getting back to what vou said 
about the Communist Party and 
the left,” I said, “I want you to 
know that I agree with you that the 
party was ‘off base’ and that it has 
to ‘get back on the track.’ For the 
process of getting back on the 
track is a measure of its integrity 
and the integrity of its member- 
ship.” 

“Oh, I have never doubted the 
integrity or intelligence of individ- 
ual Communists,’ he protested. “I 
know Ben Davis and like him as 
a person, although I have opposed 
him politically. All I'm saying is 
that the Communists have just 
been too far off base.” 

“I want to agree with you again,” 
I replied, “and to respect your right 
to oppose the political program of 
the Communist Party. But I would 
add that I have never known a 
Communist who did not sincerely 
believe in the Communist Party 
and its program as an instrument 
for advancing the status of the 
Negro people and ‘the welfare of 


the nation as a whole. To _ this 
there was the most sincere dedica- 
tion, despite the many errors which 
you describe as being ‘off base’.” 

“I'm just as’ convinced of that 
as you are,” he came back. 

“I know people dont go to jail 
for an idea or ideas they think are 
wrong but I still think a lot of 
things have to be changed.” 

* 


THERE was a pause at this 
point before he continued: 

“Now take whats happening 
now. I hear that there is a meeting 
of the Communist Party national 
committee, but no one knows what 
is going on there, except for peri- 
odic statements. Is the national 
committee meeting now?” 


I answered that it was my under- 
standing that there had been a 
meeting of the national committee 
but I couldn’t say how long it had 
met, adding that I had access only 
to the same press statements that 
were available to all newsmen. 

“I think things should be more 
open,’ he asserted and continued: 
“For example, I hear there is go- 
ing to be a party convention some- 
time soon, I'd like to attend that 
convention as a reporter and I 
know others who would. In my 
opinion, it would be good publicity 
for the party if its deliberations 
could be’ openly reported.” 

“That's a reasonable opinion,” I 
agreed, “and though I have no.au- 
thority over the nature of the con- 
vegtion and whether it is open to 
the press or not, I will certainly, 
use whatever influence I have in 
that direction.” 

Deadline time yolled,around, and 
being a newspaperman ‘himself, the 
political leadér took Je&Ve with a 
bee a vetry saying: v 

“Wish you luck in getting back 
on the track.” 
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George Ber 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


When Bernard Shaw passed 
his 94th birthday, July 26, 
1950, I was one of those opti- 
mistic souls who believed he 


had discovered the secret of 
living to be 100. I was naively 
confident he would be on the 
scene and very much alive to cel- 
ebrate his centennial, an event 
marked last Thursday throughout 
the civilized world. 

I had written to Shaw early in 
September that year, enclosing 
some factual material on our gov- 
ernment’s intensifed drive to de- 
ort foreign-born Americans who 
had been denounced as Commu- 
nists. I had been assured by an 
English writer, a friend of Shaw, 
that if GBS had the facts at his el- 
bow he would add his voice of pro- 
test to the deportation idiocy as 
he denounced the frameup of the 
Chicago anarchists in 1886 and 
the Smith Act trial of national 
U.S. Communist leaders in 1949. 

* 

MY AIRMAIL LETTER had 

no sooner arrived in England 
when a London news dispatch re- 
ported Shaw had fallen in his gar- 
den at Ayot St. Lawrence and 
broken his thigh. Complications 
set in. There were two operations. 
His life was fleeting. He wrote no 
more. The postcard I requested 
did not come. He died peacetlully 
in his home in the English coun- 
iryside, Nov. I, 1950. 
_ Shaw is dead. Yet, during this 
centenary and throughout future 
years of mankind's struggle for a 
better world, Old Barney, like 
Voltaire, will continue to light the 
sky with his wisdom and wit. His 
works remain a living force in 
many fields: the theatre, music, 
economics, politics, philosophy, 
ethics, humanist endeavor. 

My chief appreciation of Shaw 
has been for his work as a drama- 
tist. I believe that he, more than 
anyone else, is responsible for Jift- 
ing the art of the English language 
theatre to new responsible levels 
in the latter 19th and our own 
20th century. 

* 

SHAW WAS A:‘dramatist of the 

stature of Shakespeare. Like 
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Mars—the planet of mystery which 
has fascinated generations of world- 
lings wondering if life akin to ours 
walks its crust—is receiving great- 
er scrutiny this year than in many 
past. 

Astronomers, scientists all over 
the world have their eyes on it be- 
cause it will come closer te earth 
in September than at any time 
since 1924, a mere 35,000,000 
miles compared with its farthest 
distance 235,000,000 miles. 

Because it is approaching us, 
the American Museum - Hayden 
Planetarium in New York has open- 
ed a new sky show that deals with 
the red planet, the questions men 
have asked about it, the knowl- 
edge scientists have ascertained 
about the possibility of life there. 
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Shakespeare, he was the dramati¢ 
chronicler and castigator of hi 
time. There was depth to his char 
acterizations. He dramatized every 
human problem, local, nationa 
and international controversies, re 
lations between man and man, be 
tween men and women, His play 
dissected behavior of the huma 

race on all levels. In them, as id 
his old plav “Widowers’ Houses, 

you will find the clash of classe 
in modern society. 

Throughout his vast output o 
literature for the theatre there i 
one theme: Socialism and eventu 
ally Communism is man’s salva 
tion. 

But Shaw was not a_ mere 
preacher, an agitator and propas 
gandist for Socialism. He was 
remarkable entertainer. 

He was asked by his biographe 
Hesketh Pearson: “Js there a con 
scious portrait of yourself in an 
of your plavs?” 7 

“No,” Shaw replied, . “excey 
that the character of GBS is in al 
of them.” . 

There is no doubt that all the 
great Shaw characters were par 
of himself. And GBS was th 
rarest of the Shaw creations, 
towering artist whose richest gif 
was the quality and quantity 
his humor. He distributed it wide 
ly in his plays, prefaces, letters 
postcards, lectures, criticisms and 
general conversation. Humor wat 
the poetry of Shaw’s life, the floy 
er on the stem of his character. 

* 

IT 18 INDEED, fitting thet dur 
ing the Shaw Centennial his wor 
shall be memoralized both heg 
and in England chiefiy by produe 
tion of some of his best plays. 

In England, where the provo 
cative Irishman spent most of his 
days, he is being honored by the 
Bristol Old Vie bv a productio 
of “Major Barbara.” The Birming 
ham Repertorv is doing “Ceasar 
and Cleopatra” as the main fea 
ture of the Shaw Centenary Wee 
at Malvern. ‘ 

Other British events include 
meeting of the National Book 
League in London, where Hes 
keth Pearson speaks on “Shaw a 
a Collaborator.” Publication of. St 
John Ervine’s biography of Shay 
and a book of heretofore unpub 
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TO INSURE an _ intergratec 
world program of around-the-clo 
observations, the _ Internation 
Mars Committee was formed i 
which 17 observatories in LO cou 
tries scheduled programs to inves 
tigate the dark markings and t 
temperatures of the Martian su 
face, the intricate network 
“canals,” and many other aspect 
of the planetary mystery. The 
number such famous observatorie 
as Lamont-Hussey in Bloemfontei 
South Africa; Pie di Midi i 
France, La Plata in Argentina, ane 
McDonald, Lowell, Yerkes, Moun 
Wilson and Palomar in the Unite 
States. 

This much is certain about th 
planet: its equatorial diamenter i 
4.200 miles; its mean distance f 


The above “black light mural,” prepared by the--Ameriean. 
Museum-Hayden Planetarium, Néw York,. portrays Mars | with. its 
polar cap. The faint markings. are sometimes called. “canals. cb 
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GEORGE BERNARD | SHAW 


lished Shaw letters will mark the 
event. 

Better late than never, the New 
York theatre will hail the centen- 
ary in the Fall with the revival of 
three major Shaw works. The 
Phoenix Theatre will open the sea- 
son with “Saint Joan,’ Shaws 
great classic drama, with Siobhan 


: 
z 


NcKbbha an actress from Shaw's 
native! Dublin, in the title role. 

Aun October opening date is set 
tor “Major Baibara” on Broadway 
with} Miss Glynis Johns in the title 
role} dnd- a. east including such 
stagé || luminaries as Charles 
Laugliton. Burgess Meredith and 
Eli Wallach.) That same month 


‘to Americans 


Maurice Evans will return to the 
legitimate stage after an absence 
of two seasons in “The Apple 
Cart.” 

“My Fair Lady,” musical adap- 
tion of “Pygmalion,” the most pop- 
ular Broadway attraction of the 


_ season, continued to roar along at 


the Mark Hellinger powered on 
fuel which is 80 percent Shaw. 

Chicago celebrated the Shaw 
birthday with a full-day program 
sponsored by the city’s Adult Ed- 
ucation Council in cooperation 
with the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy and the Shaw 
Society of America. 

* | 

BUT SHAW WAS a man who 
needed no special. pleaders. He ex- 
plained himself. | 

He visited the United States 
only once. That was in 1933 When, 
following a round-the-world trip, 
he addressed a large audience in 
ihe Metropolitan Opera House. He 
walked swiftly to the center of the 
stage that night, looked up at the 
top gallery and opened his address 
by saying: “I have an_irrestible 
desire to sing.” 

“T ruthlessly attacked the finan- 
cial magnates and the whole fi- 
nancial system,” he said later de- 
scribing his New York discourse, 
“and was afterwards informed that 
the imposing array of gentlemen 
sitting on the platform behind me 
consisted exclusively of financial 
magnates.” ° 

Although Shaw showed extreme 
interest in everything American 
and, in facet, was the author of 
“The Devil's Disciple,” the best 
play ever written on the American 
Revolution, his public references 
have never heen 
fiattering. He had this to say, about 
US: 

“To arouse their eager interest, 
their distinguished consideration 
and their undying devotion, all 
that is necessary is to hold them 
up to the ridicule of the rest of 
the universe. Dickens won them 
to him forever byj merciless projec- 
tions of typical Americans as wind- 
bags, swindlers ‘and assassins. . . . 
I myself have been particularly 
careful never to say a civil word 
to the United States. I have scoff- 
ed at their inhabitants as a nation 
of villagers. I have defined the 
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100 percent American as 99 per- 
cent idiot. And they just adore 
me. 

. 

“WHY,” SHAW ASKED, 
“should anyone who is in Lon- 
don want to go to America?. . . 
I do not want to see the Statue 
of Liberty. ... I am a master of 
comic irony. But even my appetite 
for irony does not yo as far as 
that.” a 
But Shaw hie ist number of 
American friene ad when they 
took exception to what he said 
about us he pouted out that what 
he was saying about Americans 
applied to a'l nationalities who 
failed to put their house in order. 
He remarked Americans. should 
not be so conceited as to believe 
themselves the only fools in the 
world. 

In politics, Shaw was a Social- 
ist. He read Karl Marx’s “Capital” 
in| the British Musuem and said the 
revelations of that book “made a 
man out of me with some business 
in this world.” There were several 
Socialist groups in England at 
that time’ and Shaw joined with 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb, H. G., 
Wells and Henry Mayers Hvnd- 
man in founding the Fabian So- 
ciety, a middle class group of So- 
cialists who adopted some but re- 
jected many Marxist principles. 

Shaw was the most. influential 
figure in the Fabian group, writ- 
lrg its tracts, \ <iug out its pro- 
grams, lecturing and on one occa- 
sion meeting kiederich Eneles in 
debate on the public platform. 
ut he learned much from Engles, 
lor his play “Widower's Houses” 
drew heavily from Engels’ pamph- 
let “The ilousing Question.” 

* 

LENIN REFERRED TO SHAW 

as a “good man fallen among Fab- 
ips. 
» But when the Bolsheviks took 
ever in Russia and begen setting 
up the Socialist order, Shaw was 
among the first to hail the revolu- 
lion in a personal note to Lenin 
accompanied by a gift of all the 
hooks Shaw had published up to 
that time. 

Shaw remained a staunch friend 
of the Soviet Union until his death. 
In his later years he publicly de- 
clared himself a Communist. 
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.- The First Hundred Years 


Shaw, above all, was a man of 
peace. He expressed his views on 
war epd peace throughout his 
plays. But his most vigorous casti- 

ation of warmakers appears in his 
ong preface to his play “Heart- 
break House.” He said _ there: 


“Only those who have lived 
through a first-rate war, not in the 
field, but at home, and kept their 
heads, can possibly understand the 
bitterness of Shakespeare and 
Swift, who both went through this 
experience. The horrors of Peer 
Gynt in the madhouse, when thie 
iunatics, exalted by illusions of 
splendid talent and visions of a 
dawning millennium, crowned 
him as their emperor, was tame 
in comparison.” 

Writing in June, 1919, follow- 
ing the end of World War I, 
Shaw observed. that the victors 
were “already busy fastening on 
themselves the chains they have 
struck from the’ limbs of the van- 
quished.” . | 

He cried out against “fools” 
who exulted at German losses. 

“They were our losses as well,” 
he said. “Imagine exulting in the 
death of Beethoven because Bill 
Sykes dealt him his death blow!” 

* 

ON WHATEVER SUBJECT 
Shaw wrote it was generally con- 
nected in one way or another with 
the theatre. His criticism fell with 
explosiv2 power on poor perform- 
ances and he showed no mercy 
to perpetrators ol bad theatre. 

“I hate performers who debase 
great works of art,” he wrote. “I 
long for their annihilation: if my 
criticist.% were flaming thunder- 
bolts, no prudent Life or Fire In- 
surance Company would entertain 
a proposal from any singer within 
my range, or from the lessee of 
any opera house or concert room 
within my circuit. But I am ne- 
cessarily no less extreme in my ad- 
miration of artists who realize ,the 
full value of great works for me, er 
who transfigure ordinary ones.” 

This criticism, which he applied 
to others, he also applied to his 
own work. 

The world has had 100 years of 
GBS. And his fiery pen continues 
to bring light to the twilight areas 
of ignorance and oppression. 
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With the Red P 


the sun is 142 million miles, it re- 
volves on its axis in 24 hours and 
37 minutes and its period of revo- 
lution around the sun takes 1.88 
years. 


* 
THE PLANETARIUM will re- 
produce many dramatic events in 


the history of Martian investiga- 
Many will remember the 
lurid Orson- Welles broadcast on 


tions. 


Halloween Eve in 1938 which told 


of an invading force from Mars 
that landed in New Jersey and was 
spreading death and destruction 


on its march toward New York. 


The Hayden Planetarium show 


begins with that broadcast and 


then goes back to the early days 
It shows the 


of Martian: study. 
features of the Martian surtace as 


they appeared to the astronomers 
Lowell and the Italian Schiparelli, 
many 
have insisted upon calling “canals.” 


identifying the markings 


* 


THE CLIMAX of the show is 


an imaginary trip to Mars, as it 


would be found in the earth skies 
The New Yorker 
the 
midst of a strange landscape, look- 


this morning. 

suddenly finds himself in 
ing at the earth and moon as they 
appear in the Martian — skies. 
Around the horizon are the great 
typical aspects of that planet, the 
great orange deserts, the brown 


and green areas, the white polar 


cap, and the peculiar regions that 
suggest what has been seen from 
the earth as “canals,” 

Two bright objects will move 
among the stars above Mars,. its 


strange little moons Phobos and 


Deimos, satellites of that planet, 
which were not discovered by the 
world’s astronomers until | 1877. 
(And} vet, Jonathan Swift describ- 
ed | them with bewildering ac- 
curady in 1726 in “Gulliver's 
Travels.” ) 
* 

OF ALL our neighbor worlds, 
Mats) most closely satisfies the 
standards of climate and topag- 
raphy which could allow for a few 
familiar lite forms. Its changing 
colors, ranging from reddish hues 
io 'green tones, and coinciding 
with the change in Martian sea- 
sons, indicate to some astronomers 
the, existence of plant life on the 
planet, 

Yet the extremely thin atmos- 
phéerdn is so rarefied that humans 
could | take no more than a few 
breaths before expiring. But if he 
arrived with some appropriate me- 
chanism for | breathing, hs would 
neéd) a wide change of clothing 
for) his stay. Noon temperature in 
midsummer may rise to about 70 
degrées Fahrenheit, but after sun- 
set, due to the) thin atmosphere, 
the thermometer would drop to 70 
degrees below zero, 

| oe 

DR. ROBERT S. RICHARDSON 
of the Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Observatories answering questions 
concerning) Mars when the current 
show opened, was asked about the 
“maria, a term astronomers use 
for certain major areas of the 
planet. . 

“These” Dr. Riehardson - said, 
“are the dark regions once thought 
to be seas, but are now definitely 


known to be dry land.” He said 


lanet 


Mars 


they appeared blue-green, at times 
almost black, changing tint with 
the seasons as if they were veze- 
tation. 

It is now spring on Mars, the 
astronomer said, and the south 
polar cap is melting. There is a 
distinct dark band around jit pre- 
sumably due to water. As the polar 
cap melts releasing precious water 
the maria darken as if vegetation 
were sprouting. “But is it vegeta- 
tion?” pee ml insisted. 

“The air is very thin and con- 
tains no oXvgen vital to plant 
life,” Dr. Richardson _ replied. 
“Water is exceedingly scarce and 
every night the temperature drops 
below freezing. Yet the maria look 
as if vegetation were not merely 


struggling for existence but grow- / 


ing luxuriantly.” He said a rival 
hypothesis makes the maria dark 
mineral deposits due to ashes from 
volcanves. 
® 

WHEN Mars came into View in 
1954, astronomers were startled to 
find that a large new maria had 
appeared where almost nothing 
had been before. It was as though 
a region about the size of Aus- 
iralia had emerged from the) ocean 
on earth. This was the) largest 
change ever observed on! Mars 
smee the invention of the tele- 
scope. Astronomers asked if ja vast 
desert area had suddenly become 
fertile? Or was it the site| of an 
enormous volcanic outburst? Is it 
still there? Has it changed? 

Whatever it ray be, it is proof 
that Mars is not a dead world like 
the moon, but one Where changes 
on a large scale are still happening. 


“~<—-— ~ 
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On September 7, 1956, Mars will be closer to the earth than 
it has been since 1924, (see box area). At intervals averaging two 
years an dtwo months, Mars reaches opposition—the point in its orbit 
at which it, the earth, and the sun are in line, with the earth in the 
middle position. The diagram, prepared by the American Museum- 
Hayden Planetarium, shows varying distances between the two 


lanets ‘at such times. During the forthcoming opposition of Mars,- 


-scientists will make intensive observations of the planet. Mars will 
not make such a close approach to the earth again until its opposition 


of 1971. 


Very close approaches occur only when Mars’ opposition coin- 
cides with its perihelion (P), the point in its eliptical orbit at which 
it is closest to the sun. When opposition coincides with Mars 

_aphelion’ (A),’ the peint at which it is farthest from the sun, the 
planet's opposition distance from the earth is also greatest. | 
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Letters from 
Readers 


(Continued from Page 7) | 
He quoted figures on tractors, 
trucks and other machines | in 
use in both countries. | 

Which Marxist expert to be; 
lieve? Obviously, one would 
think, the one who gave facts 


and figures. Unfortunately many 


people (including, I am sorry to 
say, Dr. Aptheker) preferred) to 
believe Carter—not use he 
had proved his case (he hadn't) 
but (presumably) because they 


found his undocumented conclu: . 
sions easier 10 believe than 


Mandel’s documented ones. | 

Expertness is a useful com; 
modity — provided people are 
-willing to listen to what the ex- 
pert has to say. 

It would be a fine thing if 
Dr. Aptheker, who has thrown 
so much useful light on the sup; 
pressed history of the American 
Negro, could be asked te turn his 
abilities as a historian te unravel: 
ing some of the suppressed his- 
tory of the USSR. | 

ALEX LESLIE, 


Words Nobody 


Can Understand 
ST. LOUIS. 

Dear Editor: | 

I am interested in the pro- 
posal by “J. B.” in the July; 15 
edition of The Worker. He sug; 
gests that he does “not quite un+ 
derstand some of the articles es; 
pecially those in the discussion 
pages.” He should not feel dis+ 


appointed, because nobody els¢ | 


understands what they are writ 
ing about. | 

Some 15 years ago a New York 
wiseacre told me that “being a 
lawyer you should write in four 


z 


J , , 


) 


VS. 
GE 


syllable words.” OF course this 
has its advantages for nobody 
knows’ just what the writer is 
driving at. For instance, nobody 
on earth knows what each writ- 
er means when he uses the (ex- 
pression “left sectarianism.” An- 
other puzzler is “we must jre- 
evaluate,” for just what had been 
“evaluated” is anybody's guess. 
But it does give the writer a 
chance to write a lot without 
saying anything. Words, words, 
words. 


Sincerely, R. W. 
°o 


Praise and Brickbats 


For Ben Levine 
Dear Editor: 

“Oft” it is the evil that men 
do that is interred with their 
bones, and the good that they 
do that has to wait to live after 
them. I am sure that Shakes- 
peare would agree—and has) so 
indicated in other contexts. 

Ben Levine has been criticized 
off and on, and in my opinion 
justly. But it ought also to be 
said, and I would like to be one 
to say it, as one of his more fre- 
quent critics, that our press is 
orutnate in having a writer so 
exceptionally versed in, and ably 
communicative of our critical 
heritage from pre-Socialist so- 


ciety. And that personally I. 


generally read him with much 
enjoyment and inspiration. 

I think that he was way off 
the base of humanism again, 
though, in suggesting (7-1-56) 
that “perhaps’ we should thank 
the father of Emily Dickinson as 


well as censure him for having. 


intimidated her from the mar- 
riage which was within her ar- 
dent young reach. 
We cannot know that her un- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


| The American Road to Socialism 
The Ideas That Need Discussion Now 


By FRED BLAIR 

THE REPORTS of Den- 
nis, Weiss, and Lightfoot, 
and the columns of William 
Z. Foster, are serious, if not 


entirely successful, attempts 
to give us some central thoughts 
for our discussion, We need 
them. A_ certain aimlessness 
characterizes much of the dis- 
cussion to date. We need some 
direction that will ensure us 
some suecess in formulating 
strategy and tactics to help La- 
bor, the poorest farmers, and 
the Negro people move unitedly 
forward, and ourselves along 
with them. 

It seems that many of us fail 
to see this. Many seem to be 
getting lost in matters of style 
of presentation, definitions of 
words—ete. I rsonally feel 
that) Dennis’ style is somewhat 
tedious, and involved. But what 


we need now is considerations | 


of ideas rather than arguments 
over style—ideas that correctly 
picture yeality in our country, 
the things we are concerned 
about. 

QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
_Among the many things we 
need to study and find agree- 
ment on, I consider the follow- 
ing to be important: 

1) What are the classes in the 
farm population of the U.S.A.? 
I think we need to define these 
classes clearly, find their’ rela- 
tive weight in ‘agriculture and 
in the nation at large, and their 
relative regional dispersal. We 
need to examine where, if at all, 
the special problems of Ne- 
groes,, Mexican-Americans, In- 
dians, Puerto Ricans|and foreign 
farm workers, modify the class 
structure. We need: to find and 


|| .work out systematically the spe-- 
"| cific 


demands for each’ class 
grouping in agriculture that is, 
or will be, an ally of the prole- 
tariat; and those demands of 
agricultural classes which can 
be neutralized now, either to be 
won over or fought against later 
on. Further, we need to work 
out those demands which will 


By a Chicago Union Member 


MANY OF the letters to 
the Daily Worker and at 
least one of the discussion 
articles printed in the Sup- 


plement shows that some 
Party members have temporarily 
lost their moorings and are drift- 
ing, buffeted by the many. cross- 
winds stirred up by the 20th 
Congress. 


It is true that over the last 15 
years the Party has lost member- 
ship and influence among the 
trade unions and mass organiza- 
tions. This is usually referred to 
by using the term “isolation.” It 
is. true that even those nan- 
Communists who take the most 
advanced position on defending 
the Bill of Rights and the Con- 
stitution are not willing to defend 
the Communists because they 
have accepted the bosses’ lie that 
Communists are agents of a for- 


eign power. 

Because of the virtual illegality 
of Communists who are union 
members, or who are members 
of other workers’ organizations; 


. because’ of the many mistakes 


which are made inevitably by 
any movement which is break- 
ing new ground; because of, the 
effect of these revelations re- 
garding Stalin; for these and 
many other reasons, some Party 
members have come to the con- 
clusion that the Party has no 
future and that it will never be 
able to lead a victorious move 
ment for sot¢ialism. 


We see also in some letters the 


—_—--— -_ 


unite industrial labor and its city 
allies with the masses of agri- 
cultural workers, semi-proleta- 
rian, and small farmers in a 
common struggle against the 
monopolies. 


2) I think we need to examine 
our organizational structure to 
decide whether or not we should 
have shop and industrial Party 
branches or clubs. In this con- 
nection, I would pose the fol- 
lowing a : 

a) Is there anything our shop 
or industrial clubs do, or can do 
that cannot be done as well (or 
better) by committees or meet- 
ings of members in the respec- 
tive shops or unions? 

b) Would not the disbandin 
of special shop and industria 
clubs take a source of irritation 
out of our relations with non- 
Communist unionists? 

c) Are not our shop and trade 
union clubs a form of organiza- 
tion alien to American experi- 
ence, copies from Russian ex- 
perience, alien to U. S. trade 
union tradition, and contrary to 
U.S. trade union democracy? 

In general, I believe we 
wonld do well to study the way 
that our U. S. trade unions and 
people's organizations function, 
to see if we cannot institute 
meetings and agendas governed 
by an agreed-upon constitution 
and by-laws, under Roberts 
Rules of Order, with officers 
whose titles are the kind Ameri- 
can people are accustomed to 
seeing. 

MOVE CENTER 
TO MIDWEST 

3) I believe that, with a min- 
imum of delay, the National 
Committee of our Party and its 


ed out of New York to the Mid- 
west, preferably to Chicago. A 
powerful impetus to general sec- 
tarianism and isolation from the 
masses of the U.S.A. comes from 
the present geographical loca- 
tion of our National Committee 
and N.O. There are a lot of 
people in New York and a lot in 
California—but neither of these 
is fully representative of the 
Whole U.S.A.—as the Midwest is. 

It may be argued that legal 
restrictions prevent many of our 
present National Committee 
members from - leaving New 
York. That is bad. But the Party 
will gain in the long run by 
moving the Committee as soon 
as ible closer to the heart 
of basic industry, basic agricul- 
ture, and the gatéway to the 
South. Even if many new N.O. 
members need to be elected and 
many present ones left till they 


% A ¢. 


are able to leave New York. 
The wisdom of those unable to 
leave New York can be drawn 
upon even if they can’t legally 
transport themselves physically 
elsewhere. | 

4) We should examine the 
problem of proletarian Jeader- 
om of the progressive classes 
and movements, especially our 
Party, in a new way. This lead- 
ership cannot be automatically 
guaranteed or Won by organiza- 
tional gimmicks, such as shop 
branches, etc. In fact, our long- 
established practice of separat- 
ing shop mal union people from 
others prevents the non-shop 
members from getting the bene- 
fit of the experience and knowl- 


cadres. 

Secondly, in each city and 
area of our country, the: leader- 
ship of our Party ought to be 
made up primarily of people 
who are either native, or are of 
the same industrial amd national 
composition as the masses of the 
workers in that area. In Mil- 
waukee,, this means we ought to 
aim for a leadership drawn from 
among machine-building, auto, 
farm equipment, packing and 
railroad workers—a le hip 
most of whom stem from Polish, 
German, Italian or Negro fam- 
ilies. It may be hard to do this. 
But when our membership and . 
leadership is made up of the 
same kind of people that make 
up the bulk of the workers in a 
city or area, they will have close 
family, factory and social ties 
with the masses of the people 
that will be a powerful deter- 
rent against sectarianism. 
DON’T IDEALIZE ® 
WORKERS 

Thirdly, we should stop ideal- 
izing the U.S. working class and 
stop considering that those we 
have in our movement are typ- 
ical of the working class, or 
fully uriderstand everything 
about the working class as a 
whole, or even where they are 
working. Because we have made 
both types of errors, we have 
fallen imto policies and _ tactics 
that cut us off from the bulk of 
the workers. 

5) Finally, I think we need a- 
completely new look at the way 
our members are assigned, and 
what they are doing. We need 
what we used to call a “cadre 
policy” — We have innumerable 
Square pegs in round holes, 
placed and kept there by main 
Strength and awkwardness. 

And while we are at it, we 
should get completely out of 
the business of sticking our 
noses into the family and pri- 
vate alfairs of one another. If 
we have any sense or experi- 
ence, we soon get, through work- 
ing together, to know every- 
thing essential for political pur- 
poses about one another. We 


expression: “I have wasted 20 
years of my life, accomplishing 
nothing but to make a big scrap- 
heap of mistakes.” 

Is the present low point of the 
Party due .to endless errors in 
theory, tactics, and approath, 
which have caused the people to 
lose confidence in us? Or are 
there other things to be con- 
siaered? 

OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 
MAIN REASON 


It is my opinion that one of 
the main reasons for the present 
weakness of the Party is to be 


found in objective conditions. 
We have had in the United States 
a period of I5 years of good 
times, beginning in 1941 and 
stretching unbroken until today. 


During this period it has been 
possible for the people to find 
answers to their main problems 
without the need for the more 
basic answers which Socialism 
would supply. 

During this period, capitalism 
has not been forced to expose it- 
self as a society which cannot in 
the ong run satisfy the physical 
needs of the great majority of the 
—. The lack of a tradition or 

a of a labor party, which 
would help guide workers to- 
ward more advanced _ thinking, 
helps conceal from the people 
the true nature and direction of 
capitalist society. Many very 
militant workers and rank and 
file union leaders have concluded 
that through trade unionism the 
people can get what they need. 


People who see no future for 
the Communist Party should re- 
member a similar’ peridd just 
before the depression of the ’30’s. 


The Party was half its present 


size. The leadership had just 
emerged from a series of ide- 
ological struggles which split the 
Party. We were just about as il- 
legal and “isolated”-then as we 
are now. Yet withia a few short 
years, because conditions 
changed sharply, because there 
was a severe economic Crisis 
which exposed the ruling class in 
all its nakedness, within a few 
years the Party was leading mass 


struggles which resulted in the 


lasting gains of Social Security, 
Unemployment Compensation, 
the organization of the unor- 
ganized, and a tremendous surge 


forward in the 
Negro rights. 


ALL SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENTS ISOLATED 


Some people talk and write as 
if the isolation of the C: P. at the 
enone; time were something 
yeyond understanding. But what 
pro-Socialist movement ‘or Party 
in the U.S.A. today is not iso- 
lated? THere is none. Of all the 
ably gece groupings the C, P. 

as the widest influence among 
the working class, and the most 
solid reputation for honest work- 
ingclass principles. 

The American people do not 
see at this moment a real need of 
any pro-Socialist party. They will 
not see it until some shar - 
litical or economic crisis = at 
up the country. Such a shake-up 
need not be only at.a time. of 
economic crisis. For example, a 
mass people’s surge to oust the 
anti-labor, anti-Negro Dixiecrats 
from the Democratic Party could 
create a real political crisis in 
this country. Or a concerted, 
sweeping drive by labor to or= 
a the unorganized could 
ikewise shake-up the whole 
country. 


It is certainly true that many 
of the mistakes in theory and tac- 
tics made by the Party over the 

ears have caused our road to 
more difficult than necessary. 
The fact that we cried “depres- 
sion” every time there was a 
little slump hurt us in many 


struggle for 


-ways. And yet we cannot forget 


that during all these years of 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


surpassed genius could not have 
flowered except in anguish. -We 
cannot say in what forms the 
tremendous love of life which 
she displayed as a teen-ager, 
uniquely rebellious in her gen- 
eration, might not have expressed 
itself with the marital fullfill- 
ment which was her right. We do 
know that the anguish in many 
of her poems is heart-rending. 


Would also like to repeat what 
I wrote of the term “Hiroshima 
Maidens” when Joseph R. North 
first coined it, that it is a chau- 
vinisti& term: When the D. W. 
and The Worker refer to Amer- 
ican young women as “maidens,” 
then and not before will it cease 
to smack of “quaintness” and 
Occidental Paternalism in the 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan tradition to 
speak of Japanese young women 
ss Sealions If there is “affec- 
tion” in the term, it smacks of the 
“affection” of calling Negro 
men “boys’—but not white 


men “boys.” —W. R. 


Want More Articles 
On Negroes, Women 


CHICAGO. 
Dear Editor: 

We of the Douglass-Lincoln 
Club who go out every Sunday 
to sell The Worker find that we 
miss Abner Berrys column. 
Many readers ask why it does 
not appear every Sunday. We 
find that while there are several 
articles each week on_ labor, 
there is usually only one or two 
on the problems of the Negro 
people. We want more articles 
on the Negro people. 

We also want articles on wo- 
men in EVERY issue as we 
usually find more women at 
home when we canvass. 


J. R. and J. N. 


Wants More News, 
Less Discussion 

HARLEM, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

With all respect to the impor- 
tance of the discussion going on 
in the Communist Party, I ob- 
ject to the space being given 
week after week to the discus- 
sion. I sell The Worker in my 
— and I am losing 
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There Are No ‘Magic Formulas’ Only Danger We Can't Forget 


(Coontinued from .Page 10) 
good times, there has been and 
still is a deep ge about the 
future which goes through and, 
through the workingclass. It 
comes out every time workers 
start talking together about high 
prices, high taxes, layoffs in 
auto, etc. 

The errors which have hurt us 
most seem to me to have been 
in the field of labor unity as dis- 
cussed in Dennis’ report to the 
National Committee, and in the 
bureaucracy and lack of ques- 
tioning from below in the Party. 

But even if we had done 
everything right for the past fif- 
teen years, we would still not be 
a mass Party because conditions 
have not been right. 


Why is it so important to see 
this? Because unless we see our 
Party and its tasks against the 
broad backdrop of the times we 
live in, we will wander off onto 
all kinds of side trails, and will 
make even more mistakes. If we 
are on the defensive for a certain 
period, let’s say so to ourselves 
and to the workingclass. There 
are ways to fight when you are 
on the defensive, which can win 
or hold ground. But you have to 
know what you are doing, where 
you are starting from, and above 
all, when to end-the skirmish. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF PARTY 


As'a result of the fights it has 
put up over the past ten years, 
the Party has been able to make 
some) very. good contributions. 
We have not been isolated from 
such mass | struggles as the Till 
case and the rapidly unfolding 
Negro liberation movement, the 
fight against McCarthyism, the 
upsurge of feeling in America 
which ended the Korean war, 
the many strike struggles of the 
workers, etc., etc. 

If we want to speak of how to 
end the isoJation of the Party, we 
need first to remember who we 
are, and what we want. We want 
socialism. We know it will not 
come by itself, but only through 


a fight on immediate demands 
which sooner or later will bring 
the workingclass to an under- 
standing of the need for Social- 
ism because we will add our 
scientific Marxist theory to their 
experiences gained in daily 
struggles. 

Ending the isolation of the 


Party means jumping in with 


both feet to help carry out the 
program put forth by the labor 
movement. The _ thirty-hour 
week, organization of unorgan- 
ized, organizations of the South, 
political action—a host of eco- 
nomic demands, Our job is to 
help win these demands, and in 
doing so to increase the class 
understanding of the workers en- 
gaged in these struggles. 

There has been’ put forth, in 
very general terms, a perspective 
of uniting all the pro-Socialist 
parties into a mass party of So- 
cialism. Such an organization 
would certainly be a welcome 
development, but it would be 
neither a cure-all for isolation of 
any pro-Socialist ideology, nor 
would it be a successor to the 
C. P. The rocky, difficult road to 
Socialism has had to be illum- 
inated, in every country so far, 
by a Party which added dis- 
ciplined organization to scientific 
cn of Marxism. The 
“Party of a New Type,” as out- 
lined by Lenin, still is needed. 
So far, in all the discussion of 
this new Socialism, organization, 
one thing has been left out—its 
relation to the workingclass. 

Let's end our isolation. Condi- 
tions world-wide are favorable 
to us. Conditions in the U.S.A. 
are becoming more favorable. 
But let's not think it can be done 
by any magic formulas. It will 


be done by day-to-day — hard - 


work, and it is to be expected 
that many new mistakes will be 
made on the way. But these 
need not be catastrophic if we 
test our line and our work in 
oa collective appraisal. in 
the Party and with the good 
sense and mass experiences of the 
American people. 


Union Seeks Labor Martyr’s Relatives for 


BUTTE, Mont.—The grave in 


Okay to Move Grave to a New Shrine 


(Continued from Page 7) 
nopoly coalition is the concrete 
expression of this. But, aside 
from repeating this aim in slo- 
gan-like fashiion, how much have 
we done to go into the program- 
matic, ideological, tactical, pol- 
itical and organizational prob- 
lems involved? Wouldn't our 
perspectives become clearer if 
we came to grips with some of 
these questions? | 


With respect to class: isn’t it 
time that we placed the emerg- 
ence of the American working 
class as an independent political 
force in our country's life as the 
next big historic step forward 
which our class must take? 
Wouldnt the clear-cut, explicit 
placing of such a strategic aim 
facilitate the solution of such 
problems as role of the working 
class in relation to the anti- 
monopoly coalition; relationship 
of our Party to the labor move- 
ment and its role in relation to 
labor's struggles, economic and 
otherwise, etc.? 

With respect to Party: on this, 
as on the above matters, there is 
more to say than space allows. 
For the moment, I would stress 
that in seeking out paths to a 
new, mass Party of Socialism, 
we guard against tendencies to 
minimize ourselves or to negate 
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order to remove Little’s remains. 


| Little was lynched by a gang of 
‘hoodlums, hanged from the Mil- 


itors to Butte have found it ex-| Waukee Railroad trestle, during a 


our past and the big role we have 

et to play; and that, as we de- 
ineate and pursue the task of 
who and where are the socialist 
trends with which we seek 
rapport, we devote a good deal of 
our time towards overcomin 
serious defects of bureauracy aa 
undemocratic practices in our 
own ranks, 


RIGHT TO TRAVEL 


I would urge that a real fight 
be waged for the right of our 
national leadership to travel; they 
must be freed from the encum- 
brances of confinement to New 
York City and enabled to stride 
freely across the reaches of this 
vast and complex country to meet 
the people. In this spirit, too, 
isn't it time to give favorable 
consideratioin to an ald proposal: 
that the national directing cen- 
ter be located in the mid-West? 

None of the foregoing, of 
course, can be built-in guarantees 
against the commission of right 
or left errors. I doubt if such a 
guarantee exists or can be in- 
vented, But I do believe that they 
are among the requirements for 
minimizing the danger of mak- 
ing such errors, as well as con- 
tributory towards making a bet- 
ter frame from within which to 
project our tasks ahead. 


Westinghouse 


readers—new readers that I got 
during our reporting of the 
Montgomery struggle and the 
Till case. There are victories to 
report, like the hundreds of 
Negro students admitted to 
Southern colleges since the Lucy 
_ case. But instead of this kind of 
news, The Worker prints page 
after page of discussion — 
 « 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ing steel workers have to look out 
for themselves. 
Good prospects for defeating the 
wage cuts still lie ahead, however. 


stake of the miners that took 
place during an organizational up- 
surge which had followed the 
infamous Speculator Mine fire. On 


which 25,000 indignant Butte 
workers laid the ses a of Frank 
Little in August of 1917 has be-| hy ame 
come overgrown with weeds. Old-|7#! e consent of any living 
timers in Butte Miners Union No. relatives” 1s ye pie President oo 8, 1917, 164 miners were 
1 want to keep alive the memory |Emest Sjoman © Local 1 requestskilled in a fire at the mine and 
of the labor martyr. They want to' any possible information leading)their death revived the demand 
remove his remains to ‘a place|to the location of Little’s relatives. | for a return to unionism. Little was 
where perpetual care can be ar-|It is believed that a sister resided) ]ynched in an attempt to terrify the 
ranged. As things stand now, vis-|in the Los Angeles area a decade| workers, but his death only 
| ~~ jago. Any reader who can provide strengthened their solidarity. 


any information is requested to)Little’s funeral was the largest 
communicate with Brother Sjo-| Butte had ever seen and was join- 


tremely difficult to locate the grave. 
In order to remove Little’s re- 


Westinghouse can't get its steam 
turbines anywhere else. And the 
company has made two revised 
wage offers recently. 


Offer one would shave the wage 
cut somewhat. 

And offer two would make cash 
payments to a minority of the men 


ee 


man, care of Butte Miners Union 


4 


"SINCE ITIS IMPOSSIBLE To SuPPoRT A WIFE ON YouR PAY 
_ LET ME INTRODUCE You TS ONE OF OUR FINEST DIVORCE LAWYERS 


- 


No. 1, Butte, Mont. 


‘ed by all the unions in the city— 
‘from The Mine-Mill Union, journal 


If no relatives can be located, it) of the International Union of Mine, 


will be necessary to secure a court! Mill and Smelter Workers. 


Twighligt of Building Boom | 


(Continued from Page 3) 
widespread practice of one per- 
son holding two jobs. 

CONSEQUENTLY, we have 
another set of figures released 
by the Commerce Department 
recently of a survey of family in 
comes which shows a consider- 
able increase in the number of 
families in the brackets which 
in the not too distant past were 
classed as middle-income brack- 
ets. Twenty-six percent of the 
families are in the $5,000 to 
$7,500 a year category. A large 
percentage of this group in- 
cludes working class families 
with two or more working. Then 
there is also the 14 percent with 
incomes of $4,000 to $5,000 
that includes many with more 
than one working. 

Until now the purchasers of 
many low-cost homes were 
drawn from this 40 percent, The 
19 percent in the over $7,500 


category provide the main base 
for homes that may run above 
$12,000. But we have apparently 
come to a point now where even 
the great bulk of those in the 
40 percent can no longer reach 
for what the builders class as 
lowest priced homes. What 
should he said of the 41 percent 
of Americas families with in- 
comes (before taxes) below $4,- 
000 a year? 

Yes, six percent of the 52 mil- 
lion families have incomes be- 


low $1,000;.10 percent $1,000 | 


to $2,000; 12 percent $2,000 to 
$3,000 and 13 percent from $3,- 
000 to $4,000. 

THIS is why some builders 
are still doing good working the 
crowd above $7,500, while those 
who’ built the lowest - priced 
homes are finding a terrific fall 
in their business. The auto manu- 
facturers seem to, have come up 

. against the same “dead end.” 


when they go back. The cash pay- 
ments are offered to incentive 
workers, who would go on hourly 
rates at a substantial cut. Sums of 
several hundred to more than one 
thousand dollars are promised 
such men. But the cash would bare- 
ly pay the first years wage cuts. 
And the wage-cutting contract 
would run for five years. 

Both offers have been unan- 
imously sojeptes. 


THE COMPANY has also offer- 
ed to “arbitrate” the cases of 14 
good union men, whom_it wants 
to fire when the strike ends, But 
the strikers unanimously rejected 
this at a mass meeting of 3,500 
men and women. The 14 must be 
taken back, the resolution said. 

And the lines at Lester are hold- 


ing tight as we go to press. 


And now we face the | sansy 2 
that the weakening building and 
auto-making props (plus the al- 
ready very weakened farm and 
farm equipment props) will 
weaken some other props( especi- 
ally steel which has its unem- 
ployment in the form of currént 
“inventory lockout”). Those are 
serious economic signs that 


should be watched. 
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When Pla yers Ran Own League New Seas Anti-Racist Law Aé 


Own Way, Outdrew OldLeague! || owt ut nysteRn 
a REPLACE REASON 


BASEBALL'S angry players, starting a new league in 1889 in opposition to the 
established league whose policies they could no longer tolerate, needed financing and 
met with some businessmen who expressed interest in the project. The clatter, were THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS FOR THE LAST 22 YEARS 
HAS ENJOYED PRESTIGE AS THE MID-WINTER 
SPORTS CAPITOL OF THE NATION 


after a chance to break into the 
tight established owners’ monop- e 

WE HAVE PLAYED HOST TO INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAM- 
PIONS IN EVERY SPORTS ACTIVITY FROM EVERY 


\ 


Brotherhood and National games 
in New York were played virtu- 
ally side by side, one on the site 
of the “Polo Grounds, the other 


oly and get some of the baseball ne 
gravy. But the: Brotherhood set 
up players control of all matters 


atfecting players, and three-year 
contracts at sharply raised sums 
agreed upon after negotiations 


where there is now an adjourn- 
ing parking lot. 
° 


THE Brotherhood, remember, 


SECTION OF THIS COUNTRY 


hased on records. These salaries 


| Under 1.8, 1412 intercollegiate sports would be limited te compe 
could be raised, but not lowered, 


tien enly between lece! or nee: local universities end would, in the 
main, almost eliminate contests which would include the greet uni- 
vereities of the Fest, North end West, 

Under the lew the Suger Bow! would likely no longer be able 
te seewre the Nevy, the Army end the Air Corps. 

H.B, 1412 hes nothing to do with school segregetion but reth 
or seeks to control the playing perticipents, etc. 

The Suger Bowl is olways interested in giving te the people of 
the eree the outstending competition evoileble in the entire Netion 
ond would be seriously handicapped by the lew, 

The Suger Bow!, prior to the pessege of the ect, hed contrect- 
od with Deyten, Notre Dome, St. Louis ond Kentucky for « bes: 


had a terrific problem of) find- 
ing suitable playing fields, virtu- 


e ae ally overnight, and this was not 
{ Second of a series on pear in all cases. Among other 


és ,. . 4 . 7 
\ Baseball's Little Known 4 , actors here was the hostility of 
\ Militant History as con- , | real estate interests influenced 
densed from the Daily , | by the National League § war 


ae © committee, And even where the 
_— orker of January, 1951, Brotherhood got fields, at. fairl 


i 


reasonable locations and with 
during the three years. Any play- fairly good seating capacity, they 


had the problem ol making their 
whereabouts known in a ques- 
tion of months or even weeks, 
in the tace of a largely hostile 
Press, Remember, there were no 
radios then, 


Several disastrously weak spots 
from the point of view of paid 
attendance therefore cropped up 
and backed the Brotherhood to 
the wall despite relative success- 
es in other cities; Many of the 
ballplavers themselves had_ in- 


CC] who had ll chance to better 
himsell by moving from = one 
team to another had the right to 
do SO), 


Franchises were granted to 
Bullalo, Chicago, Brooklyn, New 
York, Cleveland, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh under 
managership of the most famous 
sturs of the day and with rosters 
stocked with the majority” of 
good ballplayers of the National 
League, who came in enthusias- 
tically, Optimism was high, “No- 
body would pay a nickel to see 
the owners trying to play ball, 
were the ones they pay to sec, 
wus a typical expression of the 
plavers. 

° 

THE National League mag- 
nates went into a frenzy, They 
sot up a “war committee” head- 
by A, Spalding and hired one 
O, P. Caylor, a newspaperman, 
to edit the Sporting Times, a 
baseball paper. This guy prompt- 
ly labeled the Brotherhood play- 
ers “ingrates; men without prin- 
ciples, drunken knaves, men who 
would be idling on street corn- 
ers but tor the opportunity the 
National League had opened for 
them,” 


Scorning the abuse of the 
hired press, 80 percent of the 


National League players of 1889 


went over to the Brotherhood 
League players for the 1890 
scuson! The New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago tearns went 
over intact, 

One of the two “loyal” com- 
pany men on the Pitburgh team 
relusing to go along with the 
Brotherhood was Billy Sunday, 
who became the famed evan- 
gelist, : 

But the chief magnates’ man 
among the players was one Cap 
Anson, Chicago White Stockin 
stur player manager, He sonalled 
the Brotherhood players as “men 
of low principle, 

This Cap Anson, a little dig- 
ping in baseball history shows, 
wid another claim to “fame.” He, 
above all others, can be called 
the father of baseball jimerow. 
In the 1880s, there were about 
21) Negro players sin the minor 
leagues, though none ‘in the ma- 
jors. One Negro pitcher, George 
Stover, was Coie them over 
in the Jersey ballyard and the 
Giants decided to buy him and 
bring him to the Polo Grounds, 
Anson promptly told the Giants 
he “wouldn't stand for it.” And 
they dropped the idea. 

In 1887, Anson took his White 
Stockings to Newark for an ex- 
hibition and then refused to play 
until the Negro battery of Stover 
and Moses left the field. To the 
everlasting disgrace of the New- 
ark manager, he acceded, though 


Wil #71 | 
61-77 


—_ 


reports say the players “were un- 
happy about it.” One by one 
teams stopped signing Negro 
players after that. The last hold- 
out was Harrisburg, Pa., which 
“had to let its Negro players go" 
to get into the Atlantic Associa- 
tion in 1890, By the next year 
the dirty deed was completed. 
In 189]; there was no longer a 
single Negro/|player in organized 
baseball; And the daily papers 
of the land dropped a curtain of 
silence over this vicious dis¢rim- 
ination until) this paper started 
a. daily sports section 45 years 
later in (1936, | 
® 

FOR one season there was a 
league with no reserve clause, 
no owner. blacklist, no sudden 
firings, no trading of players un- 
less players agreed, no $2,000 
minimum, salary, Then the Broth- 
erhood |League lost its valiant 
fight, though it performed the 
amazing féat of outdrawing the 
established, entrenched and well 


publicized big league in the lace 


of bitter hostility, the press and 
staggering technical handicaps. 


The National League moguls, 
organized in a well heeled “war 
committee” fought the Brother- 
hood relentlessly from the start. 
The Brotherhood waited till the 
National had issued its schedule 
in the spring, then announced its 
own, avoiding any schedule 
clashes in the six cities where the 
leagues. overlapped, The Na- 
tional then promptly withdrew 
its original sthedule and re-issued 
one which conflicted with every 
one of the Brotherhood games. 

This created the utmost con- 
fusion and a helter skelter ap- 
yearance which hurt everybody. 

‘his was all right with the Na- 
tional moguls if they could de.- 
stroy the Brotherhood’s  chal- 
lenge. 

In New York, for example, 


there were often four games in 
one afternoon, two in Brooklyn 
and two in Manhattan, And 
when the two Brotherhood teams 
went on the road, the National 
teams followed them, leaving 
NO games iti New York, The 


vested their life savings in the 


league as a whole, and went 


broke, 

Yet even with all this, at least 
one baseball historian, Lee Allen, 
sys that the Brotherhood play- 
ers had the National League 
desperateand on the ropes and 
didut realize it when they sat 
down to “merge” in a surrender 
at the emcd ol the Veur, 

The.Brotherhood, with 80 per- 
cent ol the 1889 National League 
Mayers, had much the. bettet 
rand of baseball, The. National 
filled in hastily around — its 
“loyal” personnel with minor 
leaguers and semi-pros, 

Its a pity there is nothing 
readily available in enough de- 
tail to show the reactions of the 
majority ot fans to the valiant 
one year breakaway from the 
growingly commercialized mold 
of the gume, But the attendance 
figures in two cities seem to tell 
that story, and very eloquently, 

The Brotherhood team in good 
old New York outarew its estab- 


lished rivals by 148,000 to 60,- | 


OOO, anc if that doesn’t tell some- 
thing about how the fang in 
New York, what does? 

But that was nothing! In Pitts- 
burgh, the city of industrial 
workers, the Brotherhood virtu- 
ally ran the old league out of 
tavn, The fans turned out for 
the Brotherhood games 117,000 
strong, and practically boycotted 
the National. team (featuring 
Billy Sunday) which drew a pa- 
thetic 16,000 for the entire sea- 
son, 

Total attendance figures for 
the season show the Brotherhood 
League with approximately 980,- 
000, the National with 813,000 
and the American Association 
with 500,000, 

° 

THE BOSTON TEAM piloted 
by the timous Mike (King) 
Kelly wou the: Brotherhood 
League's only pennant, In mid- 
season, the National League 
magnates conecived the idea of 
demoralizing the Brotherhood 
by buying out and “making a 
feces of” a big popular key 
igure like Kelly, They delegated 
Spalding, w'io met Kelly, waved 
a $10,000 check under his nose 
(a stupendous: sum for those 


ketbell tournament which promises to excel the meny thrillers thet 
heve mode Suger Bow! besketbell history, This bill would seriously 
interfere with this tewrnement, 


The Sugar Bow! appeals to the other sports governing bodies 


and to the 


fons of the State of Louisiana to join with them 
in requesting Governor Long to veto this bill. : 


The Sugor Bowl osks its friends and the interested sport en: 


thusiasts to wire the Governor NOW in regard to this matter. 


Wa GO tint wie weeree bPeerE Anseciation 
Pav. 6. Of MANE. PReseeNT 


THIS WAS the full page advertisement in the New, Orleans 
Item by the promoters of the Sugar Bowl, urging opposition to the 
state law against mixed sports, They will lose money by a return to 
lilywhite sports, Gov. Earl Long signed the bill. Colleges with 
games scheduled in Louisiana promptly made clear they would not 
comply with the law, and.Wisconsin University, going a step further, 
announced it could not play Louisiana State either in Louisiana or 
in Wisconsin while the law was in effect. T..e Shreveport team of 
of the Texas League will lose its franchise, since six teams in the 


league have Negro players. 


days), plus a three year National 
League contract with figure left 
blank for Kelly to fill in. Kelly, 
taken aback, went out 
walk, circled the block for a halt 
hour, then came and told Spal- 
ding to beat it. “Oh I wanted it 
bad enough,” he was quoted as 
saying, “But I couldn't let down 
the boys.” 

Interestingly, there was one 
major defection, by a magnate 
of all people, in the other di- 
rection, The owner of the Na- 
tional League's Cincinnati team, 
Aaron Stern, toward the end of 
the season shocked his fellow 
moguls by selling his entire fran- 
chise to the Brotherhood for 
what was called a reasonable 
sum. It seems some of the idéas 
of the Brotherhood intrigued 
him, 

With Pitsburgh virtually out 
of business and the Reds sold to 
“the enemy,” the National 
League was ready to sit down 
and talk to the Brotherhood at 
the conclusion @f the disastrous 
season, 

As best as can be determined, 
the National ran the = show. 
Whether there was -a_ sellout 
anywhere in the ranks of the 
Brotherhood can’t be deter- 
mined, though on the known 
evidence of the National's des- 
perate attempt to. buy off key 
people, and indications that 
many of the Brotherhood players 
were far from crushed, and 
wanted to try aguin, it seems far 
from unlikely. 

° 

IN ANY CASE, the Brother- 
hood players were ordered back 
to the rosters they had left in 
1899, back to the reserve clause. 


tor as 


There were no reprisals, agree 
all reports, which seemed to 
constitute the only “victory” -won 
by the Brotherhood negotiators. 

The ending doesn't seem right 
somehow, There must be more 
to the finish of such a full 
blooded and militant movement, 
one which came so close to quick 
victory, Real research on the 
whole Brotherliood period and 
its windup is needed, 

. 


IN ANY CASE, the gallant 
breakaway by 80 percent of 
America’s big league ballplayers 
were pee in 1890 and nine 
out: of ten of today’s fans never 
even heard it. Some day, when 
the skilled performers of our na- 
tional pastime was protected by 
a union of their own choosing, 
when baseball is again a game 
before a dollar-hungry business, 
the tlaming, class ‘conscious 
manifesto of 1889, “To the Pub- 
lic.” and the league it started, 
will take its place as the tremen- 
dously significant event it was, 


(Continued Next Week) 


A CLEVELAND local of the 
International Brotherhood — of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO 
was ordered by the city’s Com- 
munity Relations Board to ad- 
mit qualified Negroes to mem- 
bership. Local 38 officials indi- 
cated they will not carry out the 
order Of the board, created under 
a local FEP law. They claimed 
Negroes have never been per- 
mitted membership or even ap- 
prentice status because they do 
not qualify as electricians, The 
exclusion policy had been chal- 
lenged by a Negro electrician 
and World War II vet. 
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Public Pressure Undercuts 


American Communists’ View on 
Statement of Soviet C. P. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


discord and strife between the Communist and. workers parties of 
different countries. 


The Communist Party of the United States denounces thesé un- 
principled maneuvers of. the State Department and the commerical 
press and calls upon American workers and all other friends of peace 
to unite more firmly than ever in the fight for peageful relations be- 
tween states and against every attempt to revive the cold war. It 
declares that nothing will ever shake. its firm adherence to the 
principle of international working class solidarity. 

We believe that the resolution of the CPSU provides a con- 
vincing answer to thé Big Business enemies of Socialism Who claim 
that the gross mistakes made under Stalin’s leadership are inherent 
in Socialism. Not only does the socialist character of the system 
remain in the Soviet Union, despite the mistakes and injustices under 
Stalin’s leadership, but during the past three; years important steps 
have been taken to correct the mistakes of the past, to further democ- 
ratize Soviet life and mstitutions, and to establish guarantees that 
such harmful injustices will never occur again. We greet these steps 
and are convinced that the Soviet Union, under the leadership of the 
CPSU, is moving ahead to a new period of unprecedented Social- 
ist progress. i 

In connection with the questions analyzed in the CPSU resolu- 
tion, we believe certain aspects of the origins and effects of past 
‘violations of socialist law and principle need, and will receive, further 
study and discussion. Among these are: the question of bureaucratic 
distortions in a Socialist society, as well_as the happenings in the 
sphere of Jewish cultural institutions and their leadership. Our own 
Party will, in the period ahead, continue to-examine these questions 
with the aim of deepening its understanding of the profound lessons 
which must be drawn from the disclosures made by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

With renewed energy and devotion, the Communist Party 
of the United States will put forth every effort to rally the American 
people to end the cold war and to ensure peace and good neighborly 
relations between the peoples of the USA, the Soviet Union and all 
other lands. We shall continue to work for greater economic security, 
democracy and social progress and for the end of anti-Semitism and 


. 


racism in our country. 


‘It is our conviction that our country is on the eve of the 
broadest relationships of joint struggle between Communists and 
non-Communists for the present and future welfare of the American 

ople. Our party pledges its continued self-sacrificing loyalty to the 
me interests of our country, its working class and its people—as its 


prime concern. We believe that th 


today for unity with all socialist-minded grou 


by constitutional, peaceful means, 


majority of the American people. 


American Communist Party. 


e path is opening wider than ever 

9s to attain socialism 
expressing the free choice of the 
This is the guiding aim of the 


ee a 


What Made Sgt. Do It? 


(Continued from Page 1) : 


facts in the case, and they under- 
score an old and tragic truism: 
training men for war in no pretty 


——+ ——— 


initely established that he went 
into the water &along with his 
mén, and later, tried to rescue 
the drowning. It is not hard to 


business. And evidently, as mil- 
itary tradition has it in the Unit- 
ed States, the training of marines 
is possibly the most rigorous of 
all branches. 


From all that has transpired 
in the trial, and from prior ac- 
counts, it is hard not to feel that 
Sgt. McKeon does not sit alone 
in the dock, though it is he who 
is on trial. A system of training, 
a tradition, is being scrutinized 
and judged by the country whose 
sons become our soldiers. It. is 
significant that the Marine Corps 
has sent a questionnaire to 27,- 
000. recruits asking their views 
and experiences in training. 

It is further reported that Me- 
Keon’s lawyer, Berman, has 
sought the famous marine com- 
‘at getieral, Chesty Puller, for 
his testimony. Puller has been 
quoted as saying the corps should 
treat its recruits “like men, not 
babies.” And that he once pub- 
licly advocated Jess U.S.O. and 
more beer for his combat men. 

* 

IT WAS a tragedy that Sgt. 
McKeon allegedly went Puller 
one better and was drinking 
vodka in the barracks. Perhaps 
he would have thought twice and 
more before he ordered his men 
into the tricky waters of Ribbon 
Creek (though his immediate 
superior, Staff Sergeant Edward 
A. Huff testified that he had 
intended to march Platoon’ 71 
“down to the swamp, but he 
hadn't done so because he did 
not have time.”) It may well be 
that John Barleycorn is not the 
main culprit, but the code of 
training which officers like Gen- 
eral Puller believe is imperative 
to make good soldiers. 


. 

TESTIMONY concerning Sgt. 
McKeon is conflicting: he is va- 
riously pictured as “brutal,” given 
to slapping his men, and, simul- 
taneously as “patient,” ready to 


t 


imagine him as a,young men 
whose instincts were decent 
originally, What happened to 
him? 

In short, it is clear that mil- 
itarism brings out the brutal in 
man, and places a premium on 
it. Even McKeon is a product of 
it and one can question whether 
it is he who is rightfully or domi- 
nantly responsible. 

One pictures the scene when 
he met Mrs. Maggie Meeks, the 
_ mother of one of the victims, and 
came over to try, as best he 
could, to say something mean- 
iigtul and broke into sobs. 

The Lord, Mrs. Meeks. said, 
bade her not to hate anvone, bit, 
she said, too, that if he were 
guilty he would be punished. 


} 
’ 


You wender how guilty most 
of the Americans who came out 
of the Marine Corps believe Mc- 
Keon to be. And whether most 
hold with the Lake Charles 
marine who said the sergeant “is 
being blamed for the fault of a 
system.” 


World‘s Largest 

ae LONDON. 
| Cook and Sons travel agency will 
carry details of the world’s longest 
train ride jin their continental rail- 
‘road timetable next month for the 
first time $ince 1939. 

The ride is 5,800 miles from 
Moscow across Siberia to Vladi- 
vostok. It costs $270 first class, 
$160 second class and takes eight 
days, five hours and 35 minutes— 
one day less than before the war. 


Satisfied Customers 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis ($neaky Pete) Cohen, 35, 
was held |in $800 bail for grand 
jury action for allegedly selling 
wine and sloe gin to his customers. 


give them a willing ear. Which | 
version is true? It seems def- | 


Cohen operates an ice-cream push- 
cart. 


By MAX GORDON 


for him. 

Rank-and-file pressure is being 
exerted strongly throughout the 
state for Adlai Stevenson in partic- 
ular. In the home territory of State 
Democratic ,Chairman Michael 
Prendergast, Rockland County, a 
Stevenson Committee has been set 
up which aims to poll all 11,500 
enrolled Democrats regarding pre- 
ference. Prendergast, along with 
national committeeman Carmine 
DeSapio, is Harriman’s sponsor. 

This is the latest of such Steven- 
son committees, which have been 
springing up all over upstate and 


time in New York City. 

Rank-and-filers were denied the 
chance to express their Presiden- 
tial preferences in the June 5th 
primary, except in two Long Island 
Congressional districts. They went 
overwhelmingly for Stevenson in 
these districts. 

* 

BRONX politicos are reporting 
that in that county, Stevenson rank- 
and-file pressure is so great that 
only the fact that all Bronx Demo- 
cratic convention delegates ° are 
political pros prevents a_ break. 


A. Buckley is credited with having 


could not afford to bend to the 
pressure. 

There are also reports that De- 
Sapio, Harriman’s political god- 
father, is cautiously advancing the 
vice - presidential ambitions of 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. Since 
the presidential and vice-presiden- 


Dump Nixon 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Journal American. 
7 


! BY TUESDAY afternoon the 
official GOP leadership had been 
able to exert sufficient pressure on 
Gov. Herter to persuade him to 
agree to place in nomination for the 


ard Nixon. 


‘had not collapsed and was not 


Party taced a dilemma, a crisis 
compounded of Eisenhower's jll- 
‘ness and the fact that voters view 
with distaste the prosepct 
Tricky Dick Nixon in the White 
House. 

If the GOP is to reject Stassen’s 
efforts to resolve the problem, what 
‘alternative solution will the party 
find? Without such a solution, most 
observers felt that 


- 


mously heightened. 
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NEW DELHI 
© om 


CHANDERNAGOR 


| 


PONDICHERY 
KARIKAL——} 


——— pees | 


FOUR French colonies inside 
India—Pondichery, Mahe, Kari- 
kal and Yanaon—will be turned 
over to the Indian government 
as soon as the French ratify the 
treaty already signed in New 
Delhi. An earlier referendum 
turned over a fifth such enclave, 


Chandernagor, to India, 


have been functioning for some! 


Bronx Democratic leader Charles| 


foreseen this, and hence packed | sired. ne ' 
his delegate slate with men who | Harriman position, in the view of 


United Press saw this develop-| 
ment as the “collapse” of the Stas-' 
sen boom for Herter. Whether or 
not this may emerge finally as the’ 
‘fact, the anti-Nixon ground-swell | 


likely to do so. The Republican | 


of 


Democratic | 
chances in November were ejor- 


‘tial candidates cannot cOme from 
the same state, this would indicate 


not have much confidence in a 
‘Harriman nOmination. 


Why the wide pressures against 
Harriman, even in his own state? 
Here is a man who had been as- 
sociated with the New Deal. is 
generally viewed as a “left-wing” 
liberal, and has recently been 


Harriman’'s Home Sup 


While Governor Harriman is doing some _intensive| ¢ 
travelling in an effort to bloster his presidential bid, his 
backers are having a rough time keeping New York in line | 


| 


port 


has not even agreed to give him a 
irst ballot courtesy vote as “la- 
vorite son.” 

Harriman’s position in foreign 
policy has also caused deep dis- 
trust. In recent speeches, he has 
posed as the one consistent anti- 


ey 


—_ 


that the realistic Mr. DeSapio does) Communist, and has charged Eisen- 


hower with being “soft” on Com- 
munism because of the Geneva 
conference. 

Aside from the fact that this has 
a hint of McCarthy tactics, people 
recognize that much of the Eisen- 
hower popularity rests with the 
fact that there has been a great 


making fine speeches on the civil) easing ef international tension in 
rights issue. Yet workers, Negro! hijc years in office. The Harrimen 


people, militant liberals are the) position tends to strengthen Eisen- 
very groups shying away from hower in this regard, not weaken 


him. 
One reason is illustrated by the 


| 


him. 


Harriman’s efforts to portray 


reports of his campaign tactics.| himself as the champion of con- 


According to one prominent col-| tinued and intensified cold war are 


umnist, Harriman is counting on 
‘the Democratic convention plat- 
‘form committee to come up with 
a “moderate” plank on civil rights. 
Hite tactic will then be to create a 
commotion for a stiff civil rights 
plank, perhaps 


even forcing 


‘ 


; 
a | 


hence not viewed as helpful in any 
drive to defeat Eisenhower. 


Lost, One Tree 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Donald Seighman thought he 


walk-out of Southern delegates. had safely secured his 14-foot out- 
He then hopes to emerge as the board motorboat when he attach- 
champion of civil rights, and stam-|ed it to a small tree with a chain 
pede the convention on that and padlock. 


ground. 


But the trouble with the 


‘outstanding supporters of such a 


| plank, is that he is using the issue 


strictly as a political weapon to 
promote his own candidacy regard- 
less of its effect on the struggle for 
civil rights. 

It is noted, incidentally, that the 
Istate’s most powerful and popular 
Democratic figure, Sen. Herbert 
Lehman, himself an outstanding 
fighter for civil rights, has never 
been a supporter of Harriman, and 
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Vice-Presidency the name of Rich-| 
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“WELL You SEE, DEARIE, IT JUST ISN 

wa _ME ANY MORE--. “ 
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Thieves chopped down the tree 


A FIGHT for a strong civil) and made off with the boat. 
‘rights plank is devoutly to be de-| 


THE Internationa] Longshore- 
men’s Association contact ex- 
pires Sept. 30 and New York lo- 
cals of the dockers’ union are 
already on record with a series of 
demands they say the interna- 
tional union should present.:Top- 
ping the list is a 32-cent an hour 
raise with 25 cents extra for men 
working in ship’s holds. Other 
demands are for a 2240-pound 
sling load and an eight-hour 
work guarantee if called to work 
instead of the present fuor. 
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Attention: Democratic and Republican Conventions 


What About This Election? 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON | 
' THIS YEAR the majority of Americans of. voting age 
working women will be a large proportion of the voters. The 


will be women, and 
Labor and Commerce 


-- 


Summer Fabric Care 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

Read the manufaeturers’ Ja- 
bels on washable summer cloth- 
ing, textile specialists say, and 
find out what fabric you are buy- 
ing, how it has been treated, and 
how to launder it for best re- 
sults, 

Note especially if the fabric 
has been resin treated, particu- 


ana -- -—-—-—-—- wy 


SIMPLY STUNNING 


A full-skirt dress for special 
Occasions with popular mandarin 
collar and choice of sleeve styles. 
Pattern No. 8208 comes in sizes 
10,12,14,16,18,20. Send 35 cents 
in coin, your name, address, pat- 
tern number and size to Federat- 
ed Press, 1150 Ave. of the Amer- 
icas, New York 36, N.Y. Send an 
extra 25 cents now for your copy 
of the Fall-Winter '56 issue of 
our complete pattern book of 
smart, easy to sew styles for all 
ages, 
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RESORTS | 
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PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza bake, N. ¥. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, children $20-25) Send for 
booklet or call Mayna Hamburger or 
Jeffersonville 212R 
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HEY LOLLY LOLLY LO 
WINGDALE on the’ LAKE 


ee 


 Geurher 6 galow 


$55\ per week | 


Also others at 
$42, $45, $48 per week 


Weekend $15 
(Friday eve to Sunday eve) 


(Service charge—no tipping) 


larly if you must remove sum- 
mer stains. Resin finishes are 
used on many cotton, rayon and 
linen |fabrics to give resistance 
to wrinkles and soil, for added 
crispness and sheen, or for deco- 
rative! effects such as embossed 
or sculptured designs. 


If a bleach must be used on 
resin-finished fabrics, a perbo- 
rate bleach is advised rather 
than the standard 
bleach. Resin absorbs chlorine 
then the fabric yellows and 
weakens. This may not show 
until the heat of ironing brings 
it out. If no information about 
bleaching is given on the fabrio 


label, it’s wise to avoid chlorine’ 


bleach if there is any doubt. If 
you have fabric to make wp you 
can test a sample. 


STAIN REMOVAL 

Many non-greasy-stains can be 
removed by soaking overnight 
in cool water or by rubbing a 
detergent into the stain and then 
washing. 
aaa with ordinary cleanin 
fluid and washed after the fluid 
has evaporated. 

Directions for using perborate 
bleaches will be fea on the 
package. If chlorine has been 
used by mistake on resin-treated 
fabrics, rinse thoroughly as soon 
as possible. White fabric may 
be treated with one of the com- 
mercial color removers .sold in 
drug stores. Colored fabric 
should be soaked about half an 
hour in a solution of 1 teaspoon 
photographers’ hypo to a quart 
of water. 

These treatments ‘need to be 
used before the fabric is ironed 
if they are to help. In general 
it is best to try other methods of 
removing stains before using 
bleaches. 

CHILDREN’S BEVERAGES 

Fruit juice is not a substitute 
for milk in children’s diets. Both 
are necessary and important but 
neither one will replace the 
other. 

Different nutrients are found 
in two beverages. Citrus fruit 
is a rich source of vitamin C, 
which everyone needs every day, 
and natural sugars and~ other 
nutrients are in other juices. 

Milk, of course, is p.:*icularly 
valuable for its calcium content, 
essential for teeth 4nd bone 
structure. Children need up to 
a quart of milk a day and teen- 
agers need even more. 

Cool beverages are staples in 
the American summer diet. Wise 
parents will discourage the use 
of excessively sugared and car- 
bonated drinks and encourage 
youngsters to drink plenty of 
milk and milk drinks, jo with 
fruit juices, lemonades =m mix- 
ed punches. 


COTTAGE CHEESE- 
CUCUMBER SALAD 
2 tbs. white vinegar 
44 tsb. poppy seeds 
Salad greens 
1 to S gomied cottage® cheese 
2 tsb. sugar 
42 tsp. ea seeds 
20 Dios cucumber 
Heat vinegar, sugar and spices 


_ to boiling point or until sugar 


chlorine | 


Grease stains may be~ 


Departments have just anounced that one out of every three people with a job is a 


woman, and a third of all the 
wives in the country are work- 
ing. 

So I'd like to suggest that 
American women—and men too 
—write to the platform commit- 
tee of both major parties to ask 
that matters of special cegcern 
to women be incliaded. 


The Democrati¢e Party = 
form committee will meet Aug. 
16 at the Conrad\Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago. The Republican 
Party platform committee -will 
meet Aug. 15, at the Cow Pal- 
ace, San Francisco. 


Here are some planks I'd’ like 
to see in the platforms. You, 


your union, your women’s aux- 


iliary, PTA group, and so on, 
may agree with all these de- 
mands, or only some of them. 
Let the platform committee hear 
from you. 

First among all our demands 
I would put world peace—an 
end to wars, to the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons, to test ex- 
plosions. 

A natonal equal pay law is 
of vast importance to both men 
and women workers. The last 
U. §S. Census in 1950 showed 
the yearly median wage for 
women to be $1,283 less than 
for men. Negro, Puerto Rican 
and other minority groups feel 
the discrimination even more 
than white women, although 
virtually all women are affected. 

. 

NATIONAL equal pay bills 
have been introduced into Con- 
gress from time to time. None 
of them has been passed; none 
has gotten beyond the comit- 
tee stage. 

Federal legislation is desper- 
ately needed. Only 16 of the 
states and Alaska have equal pay 
laws, and 32 states do not. The 
Federal Government has power 
to regulate equal pay under the 
interstate commerce law. 

All government — contracts 
should be amended to provide 
aganst discrimination because 
of sex. The executive order as 
it currently reads, omits “sex” 
from its provisions. 

You might remind the _plat- 
form committees that the AFL- 
CIO at its merger convention 
last December passed a resolu- 
tion declaring equal pay for 
comparable work to be “a fun- 
damental objective of organized 
labor,” and that-almost all major 
women’s organizations have 
taken a stand favoring a national 
equal pay law. You might also 


remind them of President Eis- ~ 


enhowers words in his message 

to Congress last January: “Leg- 

islation to apply the principle of 

equal pay for equal work with- 

out discrimination because of 

sex is a matter of simple justice.” 
* 


THEN, if I were writing to 
the platform committee—and [I 
certainly intend to—I'd ask them 
to raise the tax deduction for 
the cost of caring for children 


of working mothers. The pres- 


is dissolved. Chill. Pile cottage 
cheese in salad bowl lined with 
greens and arranged slices of 
unpeeled cucumber slantwise in 
the cheese. Pour the vinegar 
uations over the salad and serve 


well chilled. 


ent $600 deduction means only 


$12 a week for child care, no 
matter how many children you 
have. Also, it’s surrounded by 
so many crippling conditions 
that very few people can make 
use of it. Business executives, 
who are generally men, can de- 
duct a variety of expenses; in- 
cluding elaborate dinners and 
other entertainment for custom- 
ers and buyers. Are these things 
really more important than child 
care! 


Now it happens that Repre- 
sentatives Fine and Multer have 
already introduced bills raisin 
the ante to $2,500 for chi 
care expenses. The provisions 
make that sum deductible for 
either working women or widow- 
ers, and dont contain the half- 
dozen gimmicks that limit the 
value of the present $600 pro- 
vision. 


A third point; There is no 
legislatidn in the Congressional 
hopper to provide day care cen- 
ters for children, nor have the 
major parties come out for such 
legislation. Why not? Are such 
day care centers impracticable? 
: can remember the excellent 

ay care centers which the 
WPA provided in my own neigh- 
borhood in New York. What's 
been done before can be done 
again—and we don't have to 
wait for a depression to do tt. 
The working-class areas which 
need such centers most have the 
least facilities. | 


HERE’S another thing: the 


U.S. has so far refused to sign 
the UN covenant on women’s 
rights. The -covenant involves 
three major points: the right to 
vote, the right to be elected, and 
the right to hold public office 
and exercise all public functions, 
without discrimination. This is 
little enough to ask; certainly 
any incoming administration in 
our country ought to be willing 
to grant that much. 


Women have had the vote 
in all states since 1920. Yet 
in the 84th Congress only 17 
women were members of Con- 
gress. Why were there not 
more? The national conventions 
should, I think, pledge them- 
selves to encourage women’s 
participation in politics and ag 
replsentatives of the people. 

I can think of a lot of other 
things I'd like to see for women 
— federally financed maternity 
insurance, for instance. But 
the points I’ve outlined can be 
a begining. 

One word on what we don’t 
want: we dont want the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constittution because in 
its present form it would do 
away with the hard-earned pro- 
tective legislation for women 
which unions and women’s or- 
ganizations have battled to win, 


We women are playing a 
constantly greater role in polit- 
ics. Political parties need our 
votes. Let them earn them. 


*1 CAN'T SEEM To MAKE UP MY MIND AND I'VE 
GOT A SPLITTING HEADACHE / ” 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


You're Away! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 


2 ° ° 
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Special Vacation Offer 


Two months .~ 


DAY CAMP & NIGHT PATROL 
Call CH 4-0728 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City | 
® Comfortable and restful accommodations ® Stimulating and 
exciting cultural progam in Yiddish and English © Under the 
supervision of our new kitchen manager, the well-known Cussie 
Berkowitz, the food is outstanding. All our guests are now 
talking about our excellent cuisine, 


CULTURAL STAFF: 
Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; Teddy Schwartz; 
Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal, S. Yachness; 
Tamara Bliss. 
Moderate Rates © Special Family Plan © Day Camp 
Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. ¥. C. 3 
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BRIEHL’S | 

WALLKHLL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 38-2214 | 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Free Boating e@ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder | 


One month ....-- APB 
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In And Out of 
Movies and TV 


‘Moby Dick’ — Film and Book 


Melville’s century-old epic ‘Moby 
Dick’ was at once a marvelous ad-| 
venture story of the sea, a detailed 
and absorbing history of the van-; 
ishing industry of whaling and a! 
profound philosophical discussion | 
of democracy and. tyranny, fate 
and free will, good and evil. | 

On the level of adventure the 
John Huston-Ray Bradbury-Greg- 
ory Peck movie at the Criteron and 
Sutton theatres is one of the most 
exciting of sea stories. | 

Especially the final reels begin-. 
ning with the breathless calm of| (rr 
the ocean and the mysterious swal-| Se 
lowing up of the lookout man by = 
the sea which -foretells the ap-) ©2333 
— of Moby Dick; then the, ° <= 
abulous chase after the whale and; © = 2:24 


ew * “ “x rae Pe 
*.* * 4 > “ ook Rereee 
" poseeoe — = es P 


the destruction of all hands in-) ©} 
cluding Ahab, harpoon in hand, == .33.. = 
flings himself to death on the ee 
hulk of the maddened beast which 
turns on the ship driving her ta 
the bottom. | 
On the philosophcial level the 


GREGORY 


| 


is & of his accumulated bit- 
movie falls far short of the book, |® the sum of Se ; 
terness and frustration. Yet no- 


Gregory Peck’s Ahab lacks depth, —_ | 
Though there are moments in hig| Where does the movie hint at what 


baer ‘) Melville was really driving at— 
ang: pone when he really looks at lcm |e Ge lesan (ide: 


e “a man cut away from the|“ dP gs Ra aS ag Pee 
stake, when the fire has .. . wasted|P7SSS"'8 USP ” BIVIng 


all the limbs without consuming about puritanical and fanatical 
them.” ‘men with orie-track minds and 


° ino human weaknesses who drag- 
One such moment is the bril-/8ed others down with them 


liant sequence where Ahab calls Whether they were men of -con- 
the crew together, nails a Spanish |SC®™C¢ Warring on monstrous evil 


7 ° 
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TV 
Saturday, July 28 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m. 
Winky Dink and You—For Juniors 
(2) 11 
Big Hop—circus (2) Noon 


Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon. 
For adults too 


Movie: Our Town (4) 1:30. The 
Thornton Wilder hit 


Baseball: Dodgers vs. Chicago (9) 
1:55 
Giants-St. Louis (11) 1:55 
Yesterday's Worlds (2) 2. Arche- 
ology Is the Topic 
Movie: Thief of Bagdad (7) 3 
Movie: Adventures of Martin Eden 
(5) 3:30. The Jack London story 
Movie: Smash-Up (2) 4. Susan 
Hayward 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4:50 
Million Dollar Movie: Master Race 
Anti-Nazi film (9) 5, 7:30 and 
10. Your last chance to see this 
good movie. 
Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 | 
Jackie Gleason in The Honey- 
mooners (2) 8. Repeat 
Science Fiction Theater (5) 8 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 | 
High Finance—Quiz*(2) 10:30 
Adventure Theatre (4) 10:30. Paul’ 
Douglas, host | 
Movie: None Shall Escape (2)! 
11:15. Anti-Nazi. Excellent 
TV 
Sunday, July 29 
Camera Three—education (2) 11:30. 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Wonderama—children’s variety (5) 
Noon | 
Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago (9) 1:55) 


- 


| Lassie (2) 7 


TV, Movie Guide 


| 


You Are There (2) 6:30 Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

‘Man With Golden Arm, *Cherry 
Lane 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Damn Yankees, 46th St. 

Pajama Game, St. James 

Three Chekhov Plavs, Contem- 
porary Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 


Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 
7:30 

Frontier (4) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie—Master Race 
(9) 7:30 and 10. Last two times 
of this fine anti-Nazi film 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Steve Allen (4) 8 

Sunday Night Concert (5) 8 | 

General Electric Theatre (2) 9.) 
Ronald Reagan, host. Alan Ladd 
in Farewell to Kenned 


Swedish-Denish 
inspired 
LOVESEAT 95 


gold piece to the mast as a reward | OF powerful _ with 
for the first one to sight a white-|&™°e engaged in empire-building. 
headed whale with a wrinkled!’ , : : r 
brow and crooked jaw, and extracts} [The character of Ishmael has 
from the men a wild oath of re-|algo been watered down. Ishmael 
venge against Moby Dick which is | is’ Melville himself expressing his 
sealed with knives and grog. ‘depth of feeling for the common 

But only part of the time does the man and the democratic spirit. 
film attempt to grapple with Mel- | “Thou shalt see it shining in the’ 
ville’s towering creation of Ahab— | arm that wields a pick or drives a 
part hero; part villain—King Lear, spike,” he wrote in the chapter 
Hamlet nal lens rolled into one, | titled “Knights and Squires.” “To 
yet a man sprung from the depths meanest mariners and castaways, I 
of the American soil. ‘shall hereafter ascribe high quali- 


No other soil could have pra- ti¢s” said Ishmael. 


| 


4 


or 


duced such a figure of a man. His| Despite “its basic faults the 
fanatical hatred of the while whale! movie has stature and magnifi- 
a = — T lednce. All the leading characters 
| ‘of the book are here, including 
) s ; ‘Father Mapple (Orson Welles), 
| \ Starbuck (Leo Genn), practical, 
| , ‘reasoning and courageous Starbuck 
ow who kills whales for a living and 
‘doesn't care to be killed by them 
Saturday Brooklyn for theirs. 

Dow COOK HOME—Eat with us—Rain Then there’s the dark-skinned| 
acta ae Seo Dan on Saturday | h4rpopners — Tashtego, the Gay- 
cay 50 ant. Gantay, dniy 2 at tie shead Indian, Daggoo, an African 
Island Ave, Bklyn. Postponéd from last; Negro and Queequeg, descendant 
‘week. Ausp.: Jewish Children’s Schoo. (of Marquessan kings and a master 

IN MAGICOLOR hunter of whales. 
‘BR BE age es gpg a The _ movie, though it gives 
Seletinns “Sadia ‘them little to say or do, invests 
44.St. & Sth Ave. air (ai three with nobility and dignity 

CAM JU 6-8534 ~ Conditionned int kgeping with Melville’s belief 

Make Your Vacation Pay Off! 
In CASH 


| 


) 
: 
i 
} 
' 


Lowest possible rate for you, your children 


e* ¢ @® 
and your mate! | 


———— — 


Only one hour from metropolitan area in 
travel time t@ find yourself in a healthy, 
wholesome clime! 


In TIME 


es Ee ‘ « 
Join in outdaer and indeor activities with- | 
out worry while your children enjqy our 
day camp! — | 


In FUN 


Waders, ukdes, Mdesers | no need for deri- 
sion—become a swimmer in our famous 
: million gallon pool under expert (FREE) 
Se  Rsd Aacodaleal 
CAMP MIDVALE 


AND GET IN 
THE SWIM . 


Terhune 5-2160 
MIDVALE, N.J. 
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Cooperative . 
Interracial 
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HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY 
DEAR 


BETTY 
GANNETT 


—From Garment 


Workers 


of Political Prisoners 
GREETS 


BETTY 


GANNETT 
ON HER 
50th BIRTHDAY 
We wish you a long 


Giants-St. Louis (11) 1:55 

Movie: Brandy for the Parson 
(English) (2) 2:30. Good 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 

Youth Wants To Know (4) 3:30 

Shakespeare on TV—Dr. Baxter 
(2) 3:45. Part 1 of Tempest 

Movie: Winterset (5) 4:30. 1936 
revival with Burgess Meredith 
and Margo 

College Press Conference (7) 

Zoo Parade (4) 5 

Telephone Time (2) 64 Story of 
Dr. Philippe. Pinel, pioneer in 
mental health treatment 

Meet the Press (4) 6 


4:30 


a ee ee 


that the term “savage, is, I con- 
ceive often misapplied and indeed 
when I consider the vices, tainted 
atmosphere of a feverish civiliza- 


tion, | am inclined to think that! 


so far as the relative wickedness 
of the parties is concerned, four 
or five Marquesan Islanders sent 
to the U.S. as missionaries might 
be quite as useful as an equal 
number of Americans dispatched 


to the islands in a similar capacity.” 


° © 


In the movie the spout of Moby 
Dick is sentraphloally placed at 
Bikini, recent scene of the H-bomb 
tests, which is where Melville pro- 
phetically placed it a century ago. 

There is food for thought in the 
recent letter fo the feature editor 
of this paper associating the white 
whale with its modern likeness, 
the “sinister spout and mushroom 


cloud of the A-Bomb” saying, “we | 


are al of us today consciously or 
unconsciously part of the crew ~ of 


the Pequod. We have our Ahabs 


too.. Only the destructive power 


at their disposal, the power, that 


once unleashed, would make life 
on this planet impossible, makes 
it imperative that we do not go 


all the way with them to hell in a 


blaze of glory, as the view of the 
Fequod did with Ahab.” 


By all means see the film—then 
read the book! —David Platt. 


| As 


a < 
|W. C, Fields program only—Thalia, 


‘Goodyear Playhouse: Elliott Nu- 

| gent in Pencil Sketch (4) 9 

| Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

|What's My Line (2) 10:30 

‘Movie: Actors and Sin (2) 1. Two 

| Ben Hecht stories 

| RADIO 

| Saturday, July 28 

Baseball; Giants-St. Louis WMCA 

| 38 

Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:55 

Opera: Glinka’s Russian and Lud- 

| milla WNYC 2 

Juke Box Jury WCBS 7:05 

City Symphony WNYC 8:30 | 

| we See It—CIO-AFL series 

WABC 8:45 | 

Yankees-Kansas City WINS 9:55 | 

Jazz Under the Stars—Duke Elling- 
ton, others WABC 10:05 

Basin St. Jazz WCBS 10:30 


| RADIO 

| Sunday, July 29 

| Baseball—Giants-St. Louis WMICA 
1:55 

| Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:55 

World Music Festivals: Norway. 
WCBS 2:05 

Yankees-Kansas City WINS 3:55 

Bob and Ray WRCA 5:10 

'Speaking of Sports WABC 8:30 

| MOVIES 

Catered Affair, Loew's Metropoli- 
tan, Brooklyn 

'Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion : 

‘Oklahoma, Rivoli 

‘King and I, Roxy |. fee 

| Ladykillers, Art, Beacon, Apollo! ehe 

| 42nd, Gramerey ( iS S | 

| Rififi, Fine Arts 

‘Citizen Kane, 5th Ave. (revival) 

‘Boris Godenov & Sadko, New 
Cameo (revivals) 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Lovers and Lollipops—Waverly, 
Sat. only, Greenwich—Sat. only, 
plus Wages of Fear (French) 

Court Jester—Danny Kaye, Green- 
wich, Sun. to Tues. cal, Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-786. 

Game of Love & One Summer of PAINTING moles 


Happiness, World. French-Swed-|joB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
ish pro m Jack Rosen. GI 8-701. ! 


oe 


PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 
YOU SAVE $165 


Usually would sell for $189.95 


' 


Wide choice 

of Finishes ff 

and Fabries 

(2 cushten seat, 2 eushion back) 

Foam rubber cushions with 
zippers, add %30. Single 
cushion on seat and back 

(as illustrated). 

Textured Tweeds: Red, Greer 

Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Biack 

& White, Brown & Beige. ; 


Wood Finishes: Blond, Welnut. 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Free delivery in N. Y.C. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
Thurs. to 9 p.m. 


} 


| 


157 East 33 St.. N. Y. 16 


(Between Lexington & Third Aves.) 


MU 5-7892 © MU 35-5199 


FOR SALE 


20-IN. WINDOW FAN Cools Average 3 [to 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Spec. 
$27.63. Standard Brands Dist., 145 
Fourth Ave. (13th and i4th Sts.) One 
hour free parking er two tokens. 


a 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distanee, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, econemi.- 


| Bronx Comm. for Freedom |. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOE 
KLEINMAN 


Who Died Fighting 
Fascism in Spain 


—Group of Fur 
Workers 


life in a peaceful world 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographes 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation © Service 


Sat only; George K. Arthur Car-, 
+ toon program—Sun. only 
THEATRE | 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger : 
‘Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. : 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
| 


Lys 


es ee eee —— 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENL AL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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Puerto Ricans in 
Expect Foley Square 
Jury to Get Smith 
Act Case Monday 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


A JURY of eight men and four men listened for two days 
last week while defense lawyers appealed for acquittal of six 
Communists charged under thought control provisions of the 
Smith Act. with conspiring to : 
icach and advocate violent over- 
throw of the government, 


The last act of this latest witch- 
kunt trial, which began April 9, 
is scheduled for Monday in the === 
U.S. Courthouse in Foley Square. 
when Judge Alexander Bicks de- 
livers his charge and orders the 
jury locked up tor deliberation. 

Newman~ Levy, Royal W. SR. | . 
France, Mary Kaufman, Charles ya ae | 
T. Duncan and John McKim Min- a 
ton, defense attorneys, appeared 
cne after another at the rail of 
the jury box in the big oak-panel- 
ed courtroom to analyse the bulky 
record of testimony of 28 witnesses 
for the proescution and the seven | 
called for the defense. 

* 

LEVY reminded the jury that 
in this case “we are dealing with, 
human Jiberty,” that they have, Their families and friends were 
had placed in their hands “the behind! them in the spectator’s 
flesh and blood of human beings.” | benches. 

Levy spoke quietly, warning the | Judge Bicks is scneduled to be- 
jurors to consider very carefully | gin delivering his charge to the 
the credibility of the very tury at/10 a.m. tomorrow. Friends 
strange” group of government 10-| 4 ‘the defendants who plan to at- 
Formers and other witnesses. tend court while the charge is be- 

rhe government ctlered NO| ing delivered will have to be in 
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NEWMAN LEVY 


By RALPH CRANE 


N.Y. Unite to Combat Slurs 


THE RATIFICATION of the newly formed Puerto Rican Anti-Defamation Com- 
mittee by 500 Puerto Rican men and women assembled last Sunday, in Park Palace, marks a 


hig step forward by Puerto Ricans toward attaining first cl 


a ony ° ° P 

The organizers of this. commit-| 
tee are conscious of the gains made 
by the Jewish people through the 
Anti-Defamation Committee of the 
B'nai Brith, and by the Negro 
peoplethrough the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of the 
Colored People. This was made 
clear at the meeting both by the 
Committee chairman, Santiago 


ass citizenship in our country. 


— 22 


challenged in scurrilous fashion by! 


Hendrie Davis, writer of an article 
“Sex Life in San Juan” which ap- 
peared in a bi-monthly “Behind the 
Scene” (issue of Sept. 1956). 


* 
THIS IS WHAT the magazine 
wrote: 
“Behind the Scene in Puerto 


Grve, director of the radio progranr 
“La Voz de Borrinquen” (the Puer-' 
to Rican Voice), and by the Com- 
mittee coordinator, Antonio Rivas, 
who stated that in his opinion it) 
was an error in the past not to) 
have cooperated with the Negro) 
and Jewish organizations mention- | 
ed above. 

Leaders made it clear that the 
Committee would be all-inclusive | 


and representative of all tendencies, | 


both political and religious, among 
the Puerto Ricans. And not only in| 
New York City, for they intended 
to make their movement nation) 
wide, 

Few of the thousands of meet-| 
ings I have attended in the course 


of my lifetime surpassed this one! 


‘Rigo, the women are sharply divid- 
ed into two groups. On the one 
hand, there are proud and. aristoc- 
ratic Borinquenas (“the good girls”). 
From infartcy they're watched over, 
supervised, and ordered around by 
their parents. Duennas (chaperons) 
accompany them when they go to 
parties, dances, and on their dates. 

“On the other hand, there are 
the Putas (prostitutes RC) No mid- 
dle group in Puerto Rico spans the 
chasms separating the Borinquenas 
and the Putas.” 


To this insult, Puerto Ricans in| 
York responded with a picket 
the offices of “Behind | 


7 


New 
line before 
the Scene” at 220 W. 42 St. 


Hundreds of Puerto Rican. wom- 


ions of theatrical employes and 
barbers, and Puerto Rican civic 
leaders protested to city and state 
authorities, 


NOT LONG ago, they had fore- 


ed removal from office of Judge 
Lloyd of New Jersey for his gratu- 
itous insult against Puerto Ricans. 
And now, they forced dismissal of 
the publisher of Behind the Scene, 
John B. Musacchia and the editor, 
Dorothy Roberts*A written apology 
was promised in the coming issue. 
The September issue was to be 
taken off the stands. 


The need for a permanent com- 
mittee, not seen at the time of the 
Lloyd incident, was now under- 
stood, and the Puerto Rican Anti- 
Defamation Committee was or- 
ganized. 

Anthony (Tony) Mendez, Dem- 
ocratic Party co-leader of the 14th 
Congressional District was named 
hnorary chairman. In his speech 
he referred to “the great work of 
Vito Marcantonio in defense of the 


in emotional fervor. The reason?;en needle- trades workers joined! Puerto Rican people, and called for 


ing the honor of their women, 


proof that the Communists acted |ineir sdats before the judge begins 
to bring about a_ revolation by 
force and violence,” he declared. 
“They talked. thev printed and 
distributed books. The only wea- 
pon they had was the printing 
press. They did teach and advo- 


Ingrid Bergman 
cate revolution in this country by e ~, y . 
peacelul means.” Says She Won't 


‘his address, for court rules require 
| | 
‘the doors to be locked while the 
judge is addressing the jury. 


Levys voice was choked with Wisit for TV 
emotion as he wound up his plea! aoe 
| LONDON, England. — Ingrid: 


for acquittal. | 
“This is the first time in mv. life Bergman said today there was “no 
I have come inte contact with! truth” in reports she was planning 
Communists,” he said. “Why do to Visit the United States shortly | 
they do it-.For money, power or |to appear on Ed Sullivan’s “Toast 
prestige? We know there is no Of the Town’ television show. 
money in it. As far as prestige is| “That's a garbled version of 
concerned the result is just the)/what jactually happeued,’ the 
contrary. 'Swedish-born actress said. “Ed was 
He said he had found a quality here last week and made some film 
in the defendants which he de-' of us on the set of Anastasia, my 
scribed as the “quality of compas-|new picture. He is taking the film 
sion’ and added: \back to use on his show, but there 
“They chose this path because /never was any question of my go-| 
they beheved it was the path to ing to the states with him.” 
a better world. | Sullivan left London for New 
Detense lawyer France warned | York today and could not be con-) 
the jury against the “thirteenth)p ated)” | 
ERT ith, Te ; ye : 
xn) which he described as “pre- Asked if she would like to re- 
, ; turn to the U. S. soon, Miss Berg- | 


. 
FRANCE joined other defense, 


“Perhaps,” she said. 


f stein. | ee. 


man laughed. | 


These Puerto Ricans were defend- 


the picket line after work. Puerto 
Rican organizations, including un- 


“~ | ” 
< > ne” 


unity of all Puerto Ricans in the 


counsel attacking the credibility) — 
ef the professional FBI informers| 
who testified as prosecution wit-| 
nesses. He described them as “Ju-| 
se betray with the distort- By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

He told the jury to read all} More than 420 pacifists at a 
Communist Party literature pub-! Pally on the eve of the civil defense 
lished between 1945 and 1950, | 
the period covered by the indict-|at 144 FE. 20 St., sat in apparent! 
ment. This literature, which js part! horror|as they were asked to con-| 
at theevidence in the case, he sider the latest theory of “deter- 
said, reveals clearly that the de-'rents” against nuclear weapons. 
lendants never taught and advo-|| The speaker was Francis Bello, | 
cated force and violence. science editor of Fortune magazine, | 

During the final summaries, So- one of a forum at the well-filled 
cialist Party leader Norman | Quaker institution last Thursday | 
Thomas visited the courtroom. He night. He presented the challenge | 
greeted the defendants. Asked by! of a writer in the May Bulletin of 
ings 9 it he had any interest m > Atomi¢e Scientists, C. W. Sherwin, 
aN trial, he said he did and add-| y physicist who was chief scientist 

: of the air force. 

am both 


2a anti-Communist 
and anti-Smith Act. But I am!., He Said he was not gp 
the “deterrents” theory on mora 


more anti-Smith Law.” 1, “N 
Alexander Trachtenberg, George | STOU2@S- Not the least of its pur- 
: oses was to deter the Russians, 


Blake Charney, Jam . Jack- 

son, Jr., Piller wel ge e asserted, who might be think- 
Norman and Fred M. Fine, the|498 along similar lines. 
defendants, sat together behind! The idea was that with missiles 
th counsel table listening to the| becoming so comparatively cheap 
pleas of their attorneys and the,and so deadly—compared to cities, 
denunciations of prosecution, inevitably vulnerable—nations sup- 


| 


PACIFISTS HORRIFIED-AT NEW BOMBS WEAPON THEORY 


posed to be enemies would be like | out anyway,” he said. “And for the last year. Whether this will be 
motorists crowding along a two-jcity not attacked, it would be an| matched in the U. S.... in gen- 


lane highway, going their way with | 


‘test in|the Friends Meeting House, remarkably few head-on crashes.| Bello said, “There is no doubt! 


They would be converted to the 
fact it was “a game nct worth play- 
ing,” he said. He said Sherwin call- 
ed it “measured retaliation,’ simi- 
lar to John Foster Dulles’ latest 
term, “selective retaliation.” 


“It leaves room for accidents to 
happen, he said. For instance, 
were Russia to be struck by a huge 
meteorite, mistaken for a bombing, 
according to the arranged rules, she 
would retaliate only with a sample 
bombing of one city. This strategy 
would help, he said. 


‘empty exercise.” | 


there are more people today on 
the side of peace than ever in his- 
tory. But how are you going to 


keep it?’ He added “Whether 


erosity and scope, remains to be 
seen.” ; 
He said at one point, “We failed 
to recognize that the inventions of 
the atomic bomb was as inevitable 
as the discovery of fire or the in- 


pacifists like it or not” more and| vention of the wheel... . If the 


more people think “deterrents will 
do the trick.” 


One questioner objected to the 
theory that more atomic weapons 
are of themselves deterrents, and 
that peace is only an absence of 
atomic war; it is much more, he 
said. Said Bello in reply: “Your 


He concluded, however, that in 
any event the Sherwin article “says 
civil defense is a joke.” During the 
question period, a man arose to 
ask if, under the “measured retalia- 
tion” theory, wouldn’t civil defense 
be more important than now. The 
speaker said, no, he couldn’t see it. 


point is well made that this is not 
exactly an era of peace. 


“Considering the vast gulf in 


viewpoint between us and those 
nations considered our enemy,” 
Bello said, “we're doing a little 
better . . . weve made reasonable 
progress in 10 years. I have in 
mind particularly the change in 


“For the city attacked, no one gets 


the attitude of the Russians in the 


bomb had not been developed 
under a.crash program in World 
War II its design would have be- 
come obvious as soon as man at- 
tempted to explore atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. .. .” 

After the question period, in 
which Dorothy Day and Rvland 
Watts took part, Quakers and 
other surrounded the young science 
editor, including an elderly woman 
who said: “You're a darling, but 
you're on the wrong line. Pacifists 
aren't crackpots today. We have 
the only sane philosophy today; 
and your Sherwin is the one whos 
crazy. 


